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THK DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 
ER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, whose 
portrait we present this week, is the eldest daughter of 
the late Duke and the Duchess (Dowager) of Sutherland. ‘The 
Lady Elizabeth Georgiana Leveson-Gower, as the Duchess was 
Styled under her maiden name, was born May 30th, 1824, and in 
July, 1844, became the wife of His Grace, George Douglas 
‘ampbell, eighth and present Duke of Argyll in the peerage of 
Scotland, who was born in April, 1823, and succeeded to the 
title at his father's death in 1847. According to ‘“ Lodge’s 
Peerage,” the issue of this union isas follows : 
John Douglas Sutherland, Marquis of Lorn, 
born August 6, 1845. 
Lord Archibald, born December 18, 1846. 
Lord Walter, born July 30, 1848. 
Lady Edith, born November 7, 1849. 
Lord George, born December 25, 1850. 
Lady Elizabeth, born February 14, 1852. 
Lord Colin, born March 9, 1853. 
Lady Victoria, born March 22, 1854. 
Lady Evelyn, born August 17, 1855. 
Lady Frances, born February 22, 1858. 
Lady Mary, born September 22. 1859. 

The full list of titles enjoyed by the Duke of Argyll is as 
follows, He is not only Duke, but also Marquis and Earl 
of Argyll; Marquis of Lorn, Marquis 
of Kintyre, Earl of Campbell, Earl of 
Cowal, Viscount Lochow, Viscount 
Glenilla, Lord of Inverary, Lord of 
Mull, Lord of Morvern, and Lord of 
r iry, in the Peerage of Scotland. These 
titles belong to the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
tnd seventeenth centuries. Tis Grace 
holds a place among the peers of Kng- 
land, and a seat in the House of Lords, 
'Y More recent creation, as Baron 
Sundridge, of Combe Bank, Kent, and 
Baron Hamilton of Hambledon, county 

icester, His Grace is also Hereditary 

Master of the Queen’s Household, and 
\eeper of the Great Seal in Scotland, 
Admiral of the Western Isles, Keeper 
Dunoon Castle, and of Dunstaffnage 
“nd Carrack, Hereditary Sheriff of 
“ounty Argyll, and one of Her Majesty's 
State Councillors for Scotland, 

He held the post of Lord Privy Seal 
hder Lord Aberdeen’s ‘“ Coalition ” 
Ministry in 1852—55, and that of Post- 
aster General under Lord Palmer- 
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Scotland. This renowned and gallant chieftain was slain in a 
conflict with his powerful neighbour, the Lord of Lorn, ata 
place called the String of Cowal, where a large obelisk is erected 
over his grave. ‘The event occasioned continued feuds for a 


series of years between the great rival houses of Lochow and | 


Lorn, which terminated at lagt by the marriage of the first 
Earl of Argyll with the heiress of Lorn. His eldest son, Sir 


Niel Campbell, who was knighted by Alexander IIT. towards 


the close of that monarch’s reign, syore fealty with his brothers, 
in 1296, to King Edward, but afterwards joining Robert Bruce, 
adhered to him in prosperity and adversity, and fought by his 
side in almost every field, from the battle of Methven to that of 
Bannockburn. The King had go high a sense of Campbell’s 


services, that he gave him hig sister, Lady Mary Bruce, in mar- | 


riage, and granted to him, together with his wife and John their 
son, all the land which belonged to David de Strathbogie, Earl 
of Atholl. When the triumph of Bannockburn had decided the 
independence of Scotland, Sir Nie} Campbell was one of the 
great barons in the parliament whieh met at Ayr, 26th April, 
1315, and fixed the succession to the prom ofieconand: 

This gallant officer’s son was created Earl of Atholl ; and his 
eldest son, Sir Colin Campbell, having assisted the Scottish 
King in recovering from the English the Castle of Dunoon, was 
appointed by David Bruce to the post of heritable governor of 
that fortress. His son and successor, Sir Duncan, of Lochow, 


ee 


‘ton’s first administration of 1855—58. 

N the return of Lord Palmerston to 
Power in the following year, his Grace 
“esumed his former office of Lord Privy 
Seal, 

We abridge the following account of 
ty Origin of the great historic house of 
“mpbell from the pages of Sir Bernard 
Urke j—— 

Right centuries ago, Gillespick Camp- 
€ll acquired, by marriage with an 
Ciress, the Lordship of Lochow, in 
‘'gylshire, and from him descended 
* Colin Campbell of Lochow, who, 
‘Stinguished himself as well by the 

Steat acquisitions he had made to his 
State, as his achievements in war, 
cbtained the surname of ‘ More” or 

Teat ;” and from him the chief of 

© house is, in the Gaelic, styled to 
this day ‘“ Mac Callum More.” He 
Was knighted by Alexander TIT, in 
“80, and was one of the nominees, 
“Pointed in 1291, on the part of Robert 
"Uce, in the contest for the crown of 
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was created by James II., in 1445, a Lord of Parliament, by 
the name, style, and title of Lord Campbell, and married a 
natural granddaughter of King Robert IIT., of Scotland, by 
whom he had a son Colin, who became Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, and was created Earl of Argyll. The second Earl 


| fell on Flodden Field; the fourth Earl was the first of the 


Scottish nobility who embraced the Reformed Faith ; and the 
fifth Earl was Lord High Chancellor of Scotland under Queen 
Mary. The eighth Karl, who became first Marquis of Argyll, is 
recorded in History as the Commander-in-Chief of the Cove- 
nanters ; but as soon as he learned the tidings of the execution of 
Charles I. he asserted the cause of royalty, and at the coronation 
of Charles If. at Scone, placed the Scottish Crown upon that 
monarch’s head. Eventually, however, he came round to sup- 
port the Protectorate, and suffered as a traitor at the market - 
cross of Edinburgh soon after the Restoration. His son was 
restored in blood, and became the father of the nobleman who, 
for his assistance in helping on the glorious revolution of 1688, 
was raised to the ducal title in 1701, and was created an 
English peer by Queen Anne, by the title of Duke of Greenwich. 
This is the nobleman whom Pope characterises as 


Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field. 


On his death the English title expired, but the Scottish 
honours deyolvyed, in 1761, on a cousin, 
who became fourth Duke of Argyll, from 
whom his Grace the present Duke ig 
directly and lineally descended in the 
third degree, 
COLONIAL EMIGRATION, 
THE inaugural meeting of the Colonial 
Emigration Society was held on Tuesday 
evening in the Town-hall, Birmingham. Mr. 
W. Scholefield, M.P., presided. In opening 
the business of the meeting the chairman 
expressed himself strongly as to the value 
of our colonial possessions to the mother 
country, the influence and power of which, 
he considered, depend very greatly upon 
the maintenance of our colonial empire. A 
report was read by Mr. Forrest, the secre- 
tary, giving the result of the labours of the 
committee in the formation of the society, 
The committee had met with marked suc- 
cess, and they now came before the public, 
appealing for such an amount of pecuniary 
support as will enable them fully to carry 
out their philanthropic objects. Mr. Bass, 
M.P., has offered 50/., or any larger amount, 
provided three or four other gentlemen will 
give the same. Mr. Splatt, whose munifi- 
cent offer of 5,000/. for emigration purposes 
has been already announced, has given his 
name as an annual subscriber of 100/, to the 
funds, with a promise of more extended help. 
Her Majesty's Emigration Board in London 
has appointed the society its agent in the 
Birmingham district for the selection of 
emigrants for free passages under ‘the 
colonial grants. Sir T. Donaldson seconded 
the adoption of the report, and strongly 
urged the claims of the society, quoting 
also statistics to show that the Australian 
colonies were in a highly prosperous state. 
He mentioned the fact that New*So th 
Wales sent 60,000/. to the Patriotic Fund, 
and 18,000/. to the Lancashire operatives. 
In addition to that, he said, they had ‘sent 
over to poor Wills’s (the explorer’s) daughter 
5002, and had settled on his widow 1202. 
a-year. He thought these facts were sufli- 
cient to show that the colonies were one 
with the mother country, and he asked 
whether, in the face of such facts as those, 
the proposition of separating them from 
the mother country was to be entertained ? 
Mr. Childers, M.P., Mr. Howe, from Nova 
Scotia, and others, haying spoken, the 
meeting broke up. 
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CULINARY MONOGRAPHS, 

No, If.—Tomatos. ae 
HE TOMATO, or Love Apple, is a vesetable the use of which is 
Ls hardly sufficiently understood in this country. With the exception 
Of what is called tomato sanee (which is a preserved preparation of the 
tomato) it is not much used in English cookery—nothing TENE, BG 
much as its excellent qualities, both gustatory and sanatory, deserve. 
Its pleasant sub-acidity renders it extremely agreeable to the palate, 
and should give ita high rank among those vegetables which admi- 
nister beneficially to our animal economy. 
The word tomato is derived from Spain, : ee 
table was first introduced into Europe from South America. Phe 
tomato belongs to the Physalis family, of the order Solanacex. ts 
botanical name is Solanum lycopersicum. The name of the order is 
derived from Solanun (Lat.), the deadly nightshade ; but the Solanacew 
js one of the most comprehensive orders known to botanical science : 
it includes some poisonous, but many healthful plants, and amongst 
the latter the potato. The word Physalis is derived from gve« (Greek), 
a bladder, from the bladder-like shape of the calyx. ‘The word lyco- 
persicum means wolf's peach, and probably came to he adopted from 
some tradition that wolves are fond of this fruit-resembling vegetable, 
From Spain the tomato went to France, and was thence introduced 

into this country about the end of the sixteenth century. 
The tomato may be preserved entire for future use. It may aso he 
preserved in the form of sauce. It may be made into soup, and in 
that form is one of the most delicious and wholesome of vegetable 


by which country the vege- 


puree. 

oe mutton or mutton chops; with veal, with pork, with almost any 

kind of stew ; with fowls, either roasted, hashed, stewed, or broiled ; or 

it may be mingled with advantage in pilaff, macaroni, or omelette, T 

sive a few recipes for dealing with this valuable vegetable :— 
TOMATOS PRESERVED IN BRINE. | 

Make an avomatie brine aceording to the following recipe: Take 
211bs. of salt, 10 laurel leaves, some tarragon and herb basil, a little 
coriander seed, mace, and ginger. Boil these in 12 quarts of filtered 
svater for half-an-hour, skimming it; when cool, strain it. Boil the 
tomatos for a few minutes; place them ia earthenwgre pots, and cover 
them with this brine. Place inside the pots and over the tomatos a 
small, but heavy, saucer, which will have the effect of keeping the fruit 
submerged. Cover the pots carefully. 

ToMATOS POTTED. 

Take ripe tomatos—when ripe they are quite red. Scald them in 
water and skin them. Pass the pulp through a Sieve, so as to remove 
the sceds, and heat it gently in a stewpan. When cold, pui it into 
pots, and cover with melted suet, lard, or butter. 

Yomaro Sauce ror Borriine. 

Fill a jar with the ripe fruit, and place it in an oven. 
are soft, scoop out the pulp and rub it through a sieve. Add as much 
Chili vinegar as will bring it to a proper consistence (or, if you do not 
svish the sauce to be hot, put some light French wine) and add salt to 
your taste. ‘To every quart of pulp mix half an ounce of garlic, and 
one ounce of shalots, minced very fine—or you may slice these 
vegetables, and after boiling the mixture strain them away. Boil the 
sauce for a short time, and when cold, put it into bottles, and let it 
stand a few days before carefully corking it. If, in the meantime, the 
sauce should show signs of fermenting, put more salt and boil it over 
again. 


When they 


Fresu Towaro SAUCE. 

This may be served with roast meat, or poultry, chops, cutlets, or 
used for mingling with hashes and stews. Take a dozen tomatos, skin 
them, and take out the seeds. Put the pulp in a saucepan with a piece 
of butter as big as an egg, a laurel leaf, and a little thyme, Stew it 
over a moderate fire, stirring it the while. Add a little stock or brown 
sauce. When the mixture has boiled a short time pass it through a 
tammy, and flavour it with salt and a few drops of Cayenne wine. 

Tomaro Sour 

Is excellent, whether maigre or with stock, Remove the skins and 
seeds as before. Boil the pulp with water, a little butter, and sweet 
herbs (if maigre); ov with stock and sweet herbs, if otherwise. Boil 
it, until it attains the quality of a vegetable puree, and serve with fried 
bread. 

y TOMATOS SERVED ENTIRE. 

Put ripe tomatos in a dish, with a piece of butter on each, and a little 
salt and cayenne. Bake them in the oven until they are well cooked, 
aud serve in a separate dish to cat with roast meat or poultry. 

Another mode of doing this is to cover the tomatos with egg beaten 
up, and sprinkle them with crumbs. 

Another mode is to moisten them with stock. 

Strurren ToMmaros. 

Choose them ripe and round, Scoop neatly out, from the nnder part, 
the greater art of the interior of the fruit. Pass it through a sleve, 
to separate the pulp from the seeds and put it in a saucepan. Stir ina 
little olive oil and lard, a clove of garlic or minced shalots, a little 
parsley and some minced mushrooms. Season with salt and cayenne. 
\When these are cooked add bread crumbs and the yelks of eggs beaten 
up, and stir it until it becomes consistent. Stuff the tomatos with this 
mixture, mask them with bread evumbs and beaten egg, and cook them 
either in an oven ora stewpan for ten minutes. When serving, pour 
over them the juice which has exuded from them. 

TomMATO SALAD. 

The Spaniards eat the tomato raw as é salad herb, and it is excellent. 
Tomato salad is prepared by cutting the raw tomato into slices, squeeze 
over it lemon juice, and pour pure olive oil ; flavour with salt, and toss it 
about. Sometimes a little finely mixed shalot or garlic, is esteemed an 
improvement. 

‘omatos prepared in the manner headed “ Fresh Tomato Sauce” 
may be put into an omelette or served with macaroni, prepared in the 
uatial manner with grated Parmesan. The pulp of the tomato, warmed, 
may also be stirred into pilaff immediately before serving. 

i MAi@RE JACQUES, 


NOTES & GUERIES 


ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY & DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


SWEET SANDWICH. 
Mapam,—Could any of your correspondents give me a recipe for 
making a cake ealled “ Sweet Sandwich ?”—Yours, s T, 


ANSWERS. 


APPLE JELLY. 

Mapam,—In tho last number but one of your journal Emmeline” 
asks for ‘“‘a simple recipe for making apple jelly. I send one which 
is excellent, and hope it may answer: Cut off all spots and decayed 
places on the apples, quarter them but do not pare or core them; put 
in the peel of as many lemons 4s you like, about two to six or eight 
dozen of the apples; fill the preserving pan, and coyer the fruit with 
spring water; boil them till they are in pulp, then pour them into a 
jelly bag; let them strain all night, do not squeeze them. ‘To every 
pint of juice put 1lb. of white sugar; put in the juice of the lemons you 
had before pared, but strain it through muslin. You may also put in 
about a teaspoonful of essence of lemon, let it boil for at least twenty 
minutes, it will look redder than at first; skim it well all the time. 
Put it either in shapes or pots, and cover it the next day. It ought to 
be quite stiff and yery clear. Mary. 


TURKEY STUFFED WITH TRUFILES. 

Mapau,—I see that you give a recipe for this very excellent and 
palatable dish; but I syould throw out a word of caution. Not many 
weeks ago a volunteer ball was given at A hungry but short- 
sighted officer was busily engaged in eating “turkey stuffed with 
truffies.” He got hold of one of these delicacies which he thought was 
remarkably tough; however, he went on bravely eating it. At last 
it was discovered, by his neighbour at the supper-table, that he was 
eating, with a due quantum of pepper and salt, the tuft of his volunteer 
cap. Frank T. BuckLAND. 

[We have no wish to cap Mr. Buckland’s cap-story, but it is almost 
as difficult to swallow as the tuft must haye been. Truffles ought not 
to be eaten with pepper and salt. The regular soldiers, however, are 
very fond of poking their fan at the Volunteers.—Eb. | 


The fresh fruit may be made into sauce, and served up with | 


| beat them as fine as you can; put in the whites of four eggs, one ata 


sugar, lib, of butter, Ub. of treacle, with ginger and 


_ juies, sugar, and brandy 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


“STRANGE MEDICINES AT THE EXUIBITION.” 
MONGST THE ARTICLES mentioned under the above head, I 
noticed that “ Python oil” was recommended as a remedy for 
rheumatic pains, and had been successfully used in London for this 
discase. ‘This observation recalled to my mind the virtues of Fulmar 
oil, which the natives of St. Kilda declare to be infallible in all cases 
of chronic rheumatism. 

This oil is obtained in a very peculiar manner, the birds on being 
caught, instantly disgorge about a table-spoonful i of clear, amber- 
coloured oil, therefore the islanders contrive to surprise them at night, 
and the man so employed will carefully close the bill of the Fulmar, 
holding the bird between his knees, with the head downward, and 
placing the dried stomach of a Solan goose under its beak, allow it to 
eject the oil into it. The oil has a very disagreeable odour; but the 
inhabitants of St. Kilda do not appear to deem this objectionable, for 
they burn it in their lamps, and employ it unsparingly when suffering 
trom any attack bordering upon rheumatism, ; 

I beli¢ve St. Kilda is the only place in Britain where these birds are 
found, and they appear to have taken entire possession of the island, 
every rock is covered with them. The poor St. Kildian very frequently 
risks, and occasionally loses, his life in their pursuit, when scaling the 
barren cliffs, which, in some places, overhang the seaat a height of 
about 600 feet. Surely Fulmar oil, if so really valuable a remedy, can be 
easily deprived of its unpleasant scent, and may be obtained more readily 
and in larger quantities than oil of Python can. H. WatNrEY. 


RECIPES. 


HONEYCOMB GINGERBREAD.—Half-pound of flour, }1b. moist 
lemon to the taste. 

FOR CHAPPED HANDS.—1loz. of saltpetre, loz. of spirits of 
rosemary, 160z. of water. ‘lo be applied to the hands after washing, 
andto rub them perfectly dry. | 

RICE CAKE.—4o0z. of eround rice, 302. of four well sifted, and 80z. of 
loaf sugar also to be well sifted, 6 eggs with half the whites; the whole to | 


Co 
be beaten together for 20 minutes, and baked three-quarters of an hour. 


| 
| 

CANTERBURY PUDDING.—Hb. beef suet cut fine, Hb. grated | 
bread, Hb. powdered loaf sugar, the juice of one lemon and its rind erated 
fine, 3 eggs, anda large wine-glass of brandy; to be boiled an hour and 
three-quarters, and to be served up with pudding sauce. 

LUNCHEON CAKE,—11b. sultanas, 1b. of moist sugar, Ib. of | 
flour, Hb. of butter to be rubbed in the flour, }1b. candied peel, 1 tea- | 
spoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in 4 pint af new milk, Gnilk | 
must be luke warm) and Legg. To be put jn the oven immediately. 

VARIETY PUDDINGS.—Take {Ib. of butter, and beat it into a 
thick eream, add 4 tablespoonsful of flour, 2oz. of loaf sugar, loz. of 
candied peel, 6 bitter, and 6 sweet alinonds blanched and eut small; mix 
the above ingredients, divide the whole into six portions, of a round 
form, and bake them in patty pans. 

BUTTERED EGGS.—4 eges well beaten, 83 tablespoonsful of cream 
or milk, a little grated fongne or beef, pepper and salt, 80z. of butter; 
put in a stew-pan until quite hot, then add the eggs—stir all the time 
until quite thick. Haye a slice of bread toasted and buttered ready, 
spread the mixture upon it, and send it to table very hot. 

BARLEY CREAM.—Take 2lbs. of perfectly lean veal, chop it aedl, 
ib. of pearl barley well washed to be put into the saucepan, with 2 
quarts of water; let all simmer together wntil reduced to 1 quart, and 
yub the veal through a sieve; it should be of the thickness of good 
cream: add salt and a little mace. This cream is light and nourishing. 

RATAFLA BISCUITS.—Take 4oz. of bitter almonds, blanch and 


time, as you break them, then mix all up with sifted sugar toa light 
paste, roll it out, and lay it on wafer paper, and on tin plates, bake it 
in a quick oven. The paste is to be made so light that you may take it 
up with a spoon. 

TO MAKE PEA SOUP.—To 4 quarts of water, put in 1 quart of 
split peas, 8 slices of lean bacon (or & ham bone if at hand), and some 
roast beef bones, one head of celery, one turnip, and two carrots, cut 
into small pieces, a little salt and pepper ; let all these simmer gently 
until the quantity is reduced to two quarts. Hun it through a cullender, 
with a wooden spoon, mix a little flonr in water, and boil it well with the 
soup, and slice in another head of celery, adding cayenne pepper, and a 
little more salt. Fry slices of bread in some butter until they assume 
a light brown colour, cut them into small squares, and hand them with 
the soup, as well as a small dishful of powdered dried sage. 

COCOA-NUT CHEESE-CAKES.—I have tried this recipe as given 
in your last, and find that, with some emendations, it is excellent. My 
way of putting it is this:—Strain and set aside the milk of the nut; | 
erate the whole of the fruit upon a rasp, and put it into a saucepan 
with the milk, a full wineglass of water, a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, the juice of half a lemon, and three ounces of lump sugar, 
upon which the rind of the leman has been rubbed off. Keep the | 
mixture well stirred, and let it boil for at least ten minutes. When it 
has quite cooled, take three yelks of eggs and one white well beaten, 
and stir them into the mixtare. Tine a shallow dish or small paté- 
pans with puff paste, and pour in the * Cheese.” Send it to the oven. 
—MAirre JACQUES. 

TO MAKE SHRUB.—To every dozen of oranges, squeeze the juice 
of two lemons, and to this qnantity of juice, add one gallon of brandy, 
and two pounds of loaf sugar powdered very fine. Pare the fruit very 
thin, soas ta have none of the white rind upon the peel; mix the 
together with what quantity of the peel you 
chaase, but care must he taken not to add too much, or the shrub will 
be bitter; cover it close up, and let it remain for one night. The next 
morning boil some milk and let it stand until quite cold; then add half 
a pint to every gallon of the liquor; these must stand for one hour; 
then stir all together, and run it throngh a flannel bag nntil the shrub 
is quite cleay. Rottle it for use.—N.B. Run some hot water through 
the dregs, it will make a pleasant beverage. 

COD SOUNDS (AN ENTREE.)—Poil the sounds gently and not 
too much. Take them out of the water and let them remain until 
quite cold. Make a forcemeat out of chopped oysters, crumbs of bread, 
aluimp of butter, spiee, pepper and salt, and the yelks of two eggs. 
Fill the sounds and skewer them up in the shape of chickens, and lard 
them down each side in the same manner 1s though they were the 
breasts of fowls. Dredge them with flour, put them before the fire to 
bake, basting them well with butter; when they are sufficiently cooked, 
pot upan them some oyster-sauce. ‘hey make an excellent entrée. 

: REEF OLIVES.—Cut some slices off a buttock of beef about seven 
inches long, aud half an inch thick, beat them well, and let them stand | 
for an hour, Then rub them over with the yelk of one egg, pepper, 
and salt, and some bread crumbs; 202. of marrow, sliced fine, some | 
parsley chopped small, and the grated rind of halfa lemon. Strew all 
these ingredients well over the slices, then roll them up and skewer 
them elosely, and set them in a dutch-oyen to brown. When they are | 
a good colour put them in a sauce-pan with a pint of good gravy, a | 
dessert-spoonful of walnut catsup, the same of browning, anda tea- | 
spoonful of lemon-pickle. Thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, 
Dish them, and garnish with some forcemeat-balls, niushrooms, and the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs. : 


Tire Marzena (Duryea’s) is sold in: packets by most of the grocers 
and corn-chandlers. The name may, at first sight, be considere 
a new one for an old article pf food. To sight and to the tonch, 
maizena resembles arrow-rogt, but being a farinaceaus preparation, 
is altogether different from if, and has some advantages over it, 
especially in price. From experiments we have had made we can 
speak with some confidence in its favour. It isa preparation of maize 
or Indian corn, manufactnred at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York 
County. Maizena is crisp as sngw, and crisp, when pressed, as snow 
newly fallen. The proof of the pudding is the eating. We had our 
pudding prepared secundem artem, that is we followed the printed direc- 
tions ona packet of the farina; the eating was delicious, and so we 
had proof of the pudding. We took six spoonfuls of maizena, mixed 
it in a quart of milk, stirred, simmered, did all according to rule, and at | 
the end of a brief period had a pudding 


fit to set before a queen. We | 
made a slight blunder in attempting the “ baked pudding,” but were 
more successfu] with the “ blanc-mange. eee ookery is a grand science, 
but those who affect to despise it are not indifferent to the dainty dish it 
places before them. Tet the cook go intelligently to work with maizena 
and many a dainty dish will be the result. Besides pies and puddings, 
there may be made of it cakes, sauces, custards, omelettes, and much 
more. Now and then milk, eggs, vanilla, &e., have to be brought in 
play, and with such aids and accessories, the skilful cook may. tur 
maizena totwenty different accounts. Maizena is said to be very Sak 
viceable to children and inyalids. ss 
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CHURCH Rss. 
VACANCIES. 
(Fram the Clerical Journal, Nov. 27.) 


; CANONRY. 

Huish and Brent, in the Cathedral Church of Wells; ihe Ven. Archdeacon 
Law, promoted, 

TMONORARY CANONRY. 

Bristol Cathedral: Rev, W. B. Allen, deceased, Nov. 15. 

. P RECTORIES. 

Burslem, Staffordshire, dio. Lichfield: value, 25/., with residence ; patrons, the 
Exeeutors of the late Rey. Dr. Armstrong; Rev. C. Herbert, promoted. 
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, dio. Oxon: value, 5251. with residence; patrons, heirs 

of tha late Rev. H. Westmacott; Rey. H. Westmacott, deceased, Nov. 14, 

Ewhurst, Sussex, dip. Chichester: value, 1000/" with residence ; patrons, King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Rey. R. W. Bacon, deceased, Nov. 2. 

Hammoon, Dorset, dio. Salisbury: value, 2501, with residence; patron, G. 
Meech, Esq.; Rev. C. B. Cooper, deceased, Nov. 15, 

Leicester, St. Martin, dio. Peterborough: value 190/, with residence; patron, 
Lord Chancellor; Rev. D. Vaughan, promoted, 

Middleton, co. and dio. York: value 11007, with residence ; patrons, representa- 
tives of the late rector; Rev. John Blanchard, deceased, Nov. 15. — 

Rock, with Heightingtou, Worcestershire, dio. Hereford: yalue, 11007. with 
residence; patron, J. M. Severne, Esq. ; Rev. A. Seyerne, promoted. . 

Wickenby, near Market Rasen, co. and dio. Lincoln: value, 470/. with residence’ 
patron, Mrs. Nevile; Rev. C. Nevile will resign at the close of the present 
year, 

Winterbourne, Down, Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol; value, 10007. 
with residence ; patron, St. John’s College, Oxford; Rey. William B. Allen, 
deceased, Nov. 15. 

Woreestar, St. Helen's and St. Alban’s, city and dio. Worcester: value, 154/. 
ce Bee! patron Bishop of Worcester ; Rey. J. H. Welding, deceased. 

Voy. 15, 

Yarbureh, co. and dio, Lincoln: yalue, 3507. with residence; patron, G. J. Yar- 

burgh, Esq., Sewerby House, Bridlington; Rev. Henry Lloyd, deceased, 


Noy. 17. 
VICARAGES. 

Burton-Joyee-cum-Buleote, Notis, dio. Lincoln: value, 2007, with residence ; 
patron, Earl of Chesterfleld; Rey, J. Rolleston, deceased, Nov. 17. 

Dewsbury, Yorks, dio. Ripon: value, 3507, with residence ; patron, the Crown; 
Rey. T. Allbut, promoted. 

Dovereourt, with Harwich P.C., Essex, dio, Rochester: value 2907. 
Chancellor; Rev. R. Bull, promoted. 

Exminster, Devon, dio. Exeter: value 2907. with residence ; patrons, Governors 
of Crediton Church Corporation; Rev. J. P. Hugo, deceased, Oct. 29. 

Hatherleigh, Devon, dio. Exeter: yalue, 310/. with residence; patrons, Trustees 
of the late J. Ireland, Esq.; Rev. W. H. Veale, deceased, Oct. 29 

Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, dio, Carlisle: value, 4207, with residence ; patron, 
ihe Earl of Lonsdale ; Rey. Henry King, deceased, Novy, 1. 

Land, near Beverly, co. and dio, York: value 188/.; patron, C. Grinston, Esa. ; 
Rev. J. Blanchard, deceased, Noy. 1s. 

Winterton, co. and dio. Lincoln: value 697.; patron, Lord Chancellor; Rev. T. 
Waddingham, deceased, Nov. tH. 

PERPETUAL CURACIES. 

Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire, dio. Manchester : value, 1507. with residence ; 
patrons, the Bishop of Manchester, the Vicar of Eccles, and Trustees; Rev. 
Richard Hill, deceased, Nov. 4. A 

Belper, Christ Church, Derbyshire, dio. Lichfield: value, 1507. ; patron, Bishop 
of Lichfleld; Rev. 8. Danby, promoted. 

Kirkdale, co, and dio. York: value, 137/.; patrons, University of Oxford; Rev- 
W. Kay, promoted. 

Lyford, Berks, dio. Oxford: value, 1307. 
W. G, Wilkinson, resigned. 


: patron, Lord 


; patron, Worcester College, Oxon ; Rev 


CURACIES. 
Ashmore, Salisbury: Rey. J. E. Adams, incumbent. 
Iiminster, Somerset: Rey. A. Hi. P, Trewman, incumbent. 
Kentford, near Newmarket: Rev, W. Cooke, incumbent. 
Lambourne, near Uungerford: Rey. R. Milman, incumbent. 
St. Ives, Cornwall: Rey. R. fF. Tyacke, incumbent. 
West Hartlepool: Rev. J. H. Moore, incumbent. 
CHAPLAINCTES. 
Parbadoes, Codrington Estate: stipend, 1507, with residence; applications to 
secretary of S. P. G., 79, Pall-mall, London. 
Diepp2, British Consular; Rev. R. Reade, promoted. 
PRINCIPALSHIP., 
Oxford Diocesan Training College: salary 4007. with residence; apply to the 
Rey. J. Slatter, Hon. See., Streatley Vicarage, Reading. 


MASTERSHIPS. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch: English; salary, 120/. with residence, 

Caleutta, Bishop's College, classics and theology : stipend, 4007. with residence } 
applications to Secretary of S. P. G., 79, Pall-mall, London. 

Capetown Diocesan School: a Wrangler or Senior Optime, in Holy Orders, 
preferred ; applications to the Bishop of Capetown, 20, Porchester-terrace, 
Payswater, London. 

Chelmsford, King Edward LY.’s Grammar School: Under-master: salary, 621., 
and three-eighths of the capitation fees (about 1007.), with liberty to take 
boarders; applications before Dee. Ist, to Mr, Andrew Meggy, solicitor, 
Chelmsford. 

Haworth Grammar School, near Keighly, Yorks; salary, 857, with house. 
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BIRTHS. 

Cumuciarr.—On the 21st ult., at Poona, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Ca! 

michael, C.B., 94th Regiment, of a son. qi 
Dicry.—On the 20th inst., at Blythe Hall, Warwiekshire, the wife of J. D. Ww. 

Digby, Esq., of son. 
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| Dorwer.—On the 24th inst, at St. Leonard's-on-Sea, the Hon. Mrs. James C. 


Dormer, of a son. 
Urguuarr.—On the 22nd inst., at Broadmayne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
y Urquhart, rector of West Knighton with Broadmayne, Dorsetshil® 
of a son. 
WurrrincitaM.—On the 24th inst. at Oakhill, Hampstead, the wife of Colonel 
Whittinghem, C.B., 2nd Battalion 4th King’s Own, of a son. 


Wieram.—On_ the 20th inst, at 16, Southwick-crescent, the wife of Money 
Wigram, jun., Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Moxrworency—Broapnick.—On the 12th inst., at the parish church, South 


Kirkby, by the Rey. W. D. Fox, rector of Delamere, Cheshire, assiste ye 
the Rey. J. M. Maynard, incumbent of Matiock, Bath, the Hon. wm. B. ¢ f 
Montmorency, eldest son of the Right Hon, Vicount Montmorres, a, 
Achonry, county Sligo, to Harriet, second daughter of the late Geors”, 
Broadrick, Esq., of Hamphall Stubbs, Yorkshire, Deputy-Lientenant Be 
the West Ridi | granddaughter of the late’ Lieutenant-Colonel 54 
the est Riding, and granddaughter of the late Lieutenant ‘olonel » 
Richard Fletcher, R.E., Bart. 
Towtr—Lixcarp.—On the 22nd inst., at St. Mary’s Catholic Church, chisel 
hurst, Kent, by the Rev. John Horan, assisted by the Rev. Edward glas* 
brooke, James de Lacy ‘Towle Esq., of New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-if™ 
to Martha, third daughter of the late Alexander Lingard, Esq., of L8"” 
downe Lodge, Cheltenham. : 
WELMAN—Stoxonr.—On the 26th inst. at the Catholic | Church of the Assu@P” 
tion, Torquay, by the Right Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Charles Cesar Welmal 
Esq., of H.M.’s 49th Regiment, eldest son of Charles Noel Welman, Ey 
of Norton Manor, Somerset, to Eugenia Mary, youngest daughter of 
late Hon. Charles Henry Stonor, of Holmyyood, Oxfordshire, 
DEATHS. 
Barr.—On the 21st. inst., at Charen Haute, Cheltenham, Lieutenant-cener™! 
David Barr, H.M.’s Bombay Army, im the Mth year of his age. 
Brewster.—On’ the morning aus 4 See at 26, Merrion-square, publi?» 
Mary Anne, wife of the Right Hon. A, brewster, 7 
enrpae On the 23rd inst., at his town residence, 30, Portman-square, Hen 
Beaumont poles Esq., of Biddlejon House, Longparish, Hants, M.P. jor F 
ere ampton, oaed Go magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the C8 
Q gl ea Ee ge in? 
y rs 7 : 9: ip 
Garuetr.—On the 22nd inst., at 6, Bentinck-street, Cavendish-square, Cathe? 
Gal : A . : rates d mer square, Ca i 
Germtt widow of the late Vice-Admiral Henry Garrett, in the 74th year 
7 io? 
Maceran.—On the 19th inst., at Munster Pe on 4 of th? 
late Genera Sir William Macbean, pertcalabemmr tees 
sWrON.— 4th j hd He «ha 
Nn ihe oath inst, at Barrels, William Newton, Esq, of Whately y 
s-park, in the county of Warwick, in the 63th year of his 98" 
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siaeer EN DEsiapi.t.e—The ordinary costume worn PY 5 it 

. ss in the Vatican is not generally known, as strangers W)9, 
tome usually see the Pope only on occasions of ceremony or uty ¢ 
formal presentation. Within the palace, the eyeryday costume ea 
descendant of St. Peter, consists of a cassock of white cashmere of 
surplice of fine linen. Over his shoulders he wears a small mabh" iin 


erm ng 
F : eg -ding 
In summer the mazetta is made of crimson watered moiré. i th al 
clo 


as the weather is cold or warm, the Pope wears shoes of red jp 


| broidered with gold, or of red morocco, with a cross embroider or 


: . . 5 ; te ta ne 
front. Such is the ordinary dress worn by His Holines, and it 18 n 


| varied, either in colour or form, except during Advent, Lent, 42 yo 


Festival Days. During Passion Week the mazetta and the came pis 
are of white damask. Out of doors the Pope has a stole roun 
throat, and on occasions of solemnity le wears the tiara or mitre 


Novewper 29, 1862.] 
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“RARA AVIS.” 

y AM NOT A SCIENTIFIC MAN, yet I am fond of science. I 

conn p le anit to bea pra hie yet L love natural history. I have 
never trodden the mazes o Paleontoloey wa Pes ele ie sight of 
fossils, those mighty remnants of 4 ee fot Nett TaN ip, the sigh ot 
fessed thus much, ‘T need seareely say that my taste and inclinations 
frequently lead ine to saunter along the galleries of our glorious British 
Mnseun, pausing, as T pass, to pore over the boundless treasures con- 
tained in the various Cages. 

I love to linger Mnonest the graceful. Gorgoniade, feasting my eyes 
upon the deep red of Corallium rubrum, the sotter tint of Oculina POSeU, 
and the still more.sober dress of /sis hippuris. In, imagination I see 
them once more, bristling with life, their thousand polypes protruding 
from each tiny cell, stretching forth their myriads of arms in unceasing 
activity, and forming a mass of animal. beauty such as the pencil of 
the most skilful artist would in vain attempt to render. Passing on, 
» 8aze for a moment on the much prized relies of the dodo, that not 
very graceful but now extinct bird, and in the depths of my ignorance 
cannot refrain from thinking that had its neighbour, the goryeously- 
plumed Impeyian pheasant of the Himalayas, deserted our globe, the 
loss would lave been far greater than that of. the wingless bird, to 
Whom, however, [ wish to pay all due deference. And now I come on 
throuch the mineral rooms and those containing the fossil plants, 
shells, fishes, and reptiles, to that in which are placed. the skeletons of 
the gioantie Mumimalian inhabitants of the earth in a former stage of 
Its existence, "he ponderous feet and formidable jaws of the MMega- 
theriuin, the stupendons proportions of the Jastodon, and the immensely- 

eveloped, Dut graceful antlers of the stately J/egaceros; or Trish elk, fill 
mays th awe and wonderment. : ; 
; mteing towards the end of these rooms I. perceive a door, and this 

°0Yr opens into a small room, and in this small room sits, during many 
hours Of each day, a ereat mun, one of world-wide reputation, whose 

ife has been oceupied in the unrayelment of the mysteries of natural 
ee) and who is move especially distinguished in that branch per- 
“Mine to the study of Nature in her primeval days. 
can oats been frequently admitted within this ‘emple of Science, and 

st the privilege of aaming amongst my old and kind friends its 
Presiding eenins, k f } 

€ Not. long since T Knocked, as usual, for admission at this portal; it 
Sas pened by the great professor, who, with his kindly smile, warmly 
Weleomed me, apologising at the same time for the more than ordinary 
Meumbrance of his sanctum. 
sehen oder did you ever enter the study of any real, genuine man of 
Ave Tf not, I fear that words would fail me to describe the hetero- 
oo lus assemblage of articles that there meets the eye! 

On one side of the large table, books, papers, boxes, and inkstands 
PTD. a sort of pyramid, and the centre is probably covered with litho- 
phic drawings of a crocodile’s head, or a Hottentot’s skull, the latter 
Ms erinnine at you from a neighbouring chair, of which, probably, 
YOU Were just going to possess yourself, in compliance with the kind 
ents request that you should be seated! You look out for a more 

: Venien t resting place, but lo! avoiding: Seylla, you fall upon 
spereecis! On the next reposes, in a glass-covered box, a living: 
rey en of the “TTorned Frog” from America, and in another com- 
Vrtment ®% viper, Whose forked tongue is perpetually and viciously 
“rting In and out—to say nothing of a trapfull of remarkably fine 
Mts, just, v6 ady to be experimented upon! ‘The rest of the outline 
Must be filled “in by piles of manuscripts, proof sheets, files of bills, 
Hee for woodcuts, letters, opened and unopened, perfect showers of 
“vitation ecards to the meetings of the learned societies, anda heap of 
‘Ones, human and others, on the top of which the saraut’s hat, has pro- 
ably found i convenient resting place. 

‘Ut how mark the effect of the master mind. Where others would 
Wander and Jose the path, the great) man himself can thread the 
byrinth, and out of this apparent chaos ean bring, at a moment’s 
Notice, the exact piper or print he requires, the very eard he is in want 
Of, and puts his hand at once on the identical bone whose history he 
b Jes to explain! 

, Che “more than ordinary ineumbrance” of the professor’s room, 
When last [ visited him, was occasioned by an easel at which an artist 
ae been making a drawing of a wonderful fossil, lately added to the 
es Of the British Museum, and of which the learned gentleman. 
‘ndly gave me the history. 
q Che slab in which this remarkable specimen is contained, is from the 
velenhofen slate found in Bavaria. The remains of the fossil are in 
7 Arable preservation, and consist of parts of a bird, for a deve bird 
16 great professor pronounces it to be. Nhe fact of its having been 
a ina stratum in which hitherto no bird’s bones have been 
tit] “, adds considerably to its interest. But its greatest marvels have 
aah be recorded—the tail, which is wonderfully perfect, differs 
ely from that of any known bird, recent or fossil—it is lone 


ise 


ee ony, and composed of distinct, elongated joints, or vertebrie, 
an ving & separate feather attached to both sides of cach, The 
ot exactly resembles in formation that of an ordinary bird. The 


Markings of the feathers are beautifully sharp and clear, and the whole 
itee” marvellously interesting, that we cannot wonder at the cn- 
3 com ereated by it unongst the German geologists, which, spreading 
; an own, induced the vuthorities of the Museum to send an emissary 
I ran aria, and endeavour to obtain possession of this “ Rara Avis.' 
erstand that, as an inducement to part with it, the owner required 
1, Purchase of the entire collection’ in which he had placed it. 
oy wks, then, to the liberality of its trustees, the British Museum now 
5 Ories in the acquisition of this unique and newly-discovered treasure. 
The talented Professor has, since Thad the pleasure of seeing him, read 
},beber on the subject at a meeting of the Royal Society, whereby 
World has been fully enlightened as to the history and classification 

NS extraordinary fossil. 
at = pleased with my visit to this emporium of knowledge, I cast 
Stish wore look round the little sanctum, in which so much science is 
iparne and expressing my thanks for the information so Jkindly 
Natue to a humble and unlearned disciple in the great school 6f 
re, T reluetantly took leave of Proressor OWEN, Quis ? 


NIGHTINGALES. 
CONSIDER it most fortunate, not only for the lovers of Nature's 
music, but for the nightingales themselves, that their habits 


as the police-officer 
first come over, a regular 


Ses in court, that when the nightingales 
of “catchers” eo out in quest of them. “It is ten or twelve 


my 
sty 
Mi] 


+ © 
om b3 catched by somebody. 


ap 

"ul Next time. 
$a ging, 
to ™as with pins on and about the traps. ( 
in ads the place, and he is pretty well sure to see the worms, and go 


© I sets the trap; a bird is pretty nigh sure to go to a place fresh 
tin ched up (he is insectiyorous, and goes to look for insects in newly- 
‘€d-up earth). ‘hey comes over at end of April or the beginning of 

! ects 
then 


to the bird stuffer for 
tots; the shops soon gets stocked with’ them. There's a 
pa Many shoemakers as catches them. They are a@ very common 
ats ird, but a beautiful singing bird, and tliere is not a Lird of the 
the,“ beat them in the note. I means to go out next spring after 


Mm: : ; 
On "3 but I think I shall get down a good ways from London for ‘em.” 


e : : ba giats 
Rigg frturally looks with a species of horroy on a man who will kill a 
Qoy gale, and as a bombastic friend remarked, “If T were the British 


Who tment,” I would make it illegal to catch nightingales in such a 
Siy fie Sale manner as is now carried on, only fancy, dead nightingales 
to dee each. I wonder how much the luman nightingale who used 
the US Wider a bush in Vauxhall used to get as his weekly salary from 
Yor Proprietor of the gardens, who used to boast, “Ifear ‘em, sir, why 
Sure to hear ’em. 


I We keeps a nightingale.” 
b - Well S 5 “rp > 6 pao. 

ein. recollect a passage in “ Euripides (I was flogged for not 
berea ye & to construe it, so I don't swagger about it) where a mother, 
tide 7&4 Of her children, is compared to a nightingale who, at eyen- 


‘ f va EAs : 
‘Tu aents her lost young in silence and solitude. The song, the 
“ug,” of the bird is supposed to be represented in the soft silly 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


Greek words in which the description is penned. by the ancient. poet. 
The idea has struck me whether the nightineales do not go to Greece 
for the winter, and. that the poet might have listened, to the song of 
one of, the ancestors of our own Sweet, sonesters. 

Fray 1, Buckranp, 2nd Life Guards, 


DOMESTIC pETs, 

Ww PROMISED last week to inform those of our readers who 

{ are fond of keeping birds, how they may do so when they are 
away from home, and without, being: dependent on their servants to 
look after and. feed. them. We presume there are few who keep birds 
who have not an attie or garret that may be spared for this purpose, 
no matter how low or sloping in the ceiling it may be, it, will, answer. 
The first thing to be done is to place a Wire netting: over the outside of 
the window or skylight, to prevent the eseape of the birds shoul the 
glass be accidentally broken, then drive staples all, round the room 
about two or three feet, from. the ceiling: in these staples place branches 
or small bushes that will reach to the coin andat each corner place 
a young fir or other tree with the roots restive on tie eround, and, the 
top reaching to the branches fixed against, the wall. ‘hen procure 
half a,dozen hoppers for seed, each to hold about a quart, or more 
according to the number of your birds, and three or four earthenware 
fountains for water (you, ean haye them any size by sending an order 
to 88, John-street, Tottenham-conrt Road) Strew sand over the floor, 
hang some of your hoppers against the wall and place others on the 
floor against the wall; place the water’ fountains, a: large 
Hower pot saucers to save the floor from being rotted by the 


birds throwing out the water whey washing, and your house 
i i ) 3 he “a 5 od 1a 
is ready for its occupants. he object, in placing the young fh 


trees in the, corners is the same js that for placing” some of 
the seed-hoppers on the ground—for the conyenience of birds which 
may have been so, long contined in cages that, they cannot freely use 
their wings; the trees in, the corners enable them’ to reach the upper 
branches. By having @ room, fitted up in this way, you can, when 
leaving home, turn all seed-feeding birds out of their cages, and, by 
leaving a suflicient supply of seed and water, lock them, up for a fort- 
night or three weeks ; and on. your return, when you have caught them 
Wuhgs hoopg Reb. Sad, caged citem Up, you will find, them look better 
than when you left, them, It also makes a first-rate hospital, as it is 
astonishing how a si¢k bird. will Yecover when turned loose in a room 
fitted, up in this way. Larks will also qo well in it; in fact, last 
summer we turned two larks, cock ang hen, into a room of this sort, 
and although they had nothing but seeq to ‘cae they made a nest and 
hatched their young. , ° 


NOTES & QUERIES 


ON NATURAL History. 


——esey 
TAME SQUIRRELS. 

MaApAm,—I send you tlie account of a tame squirrel that I brought up 
from its infancy. In the early spring of 186) T was presented with two 
squirrels, not many weeks old, and too youne to eat: I fed them with 
bread sopped in a little warm milk tyes or three times a day, in very 
small quantities at a time, and as they erew older | cracked nuts for 
them. It was most amusing to see these funny little animals in 
their attempts to sit up; their tails Were so heavy that they over- 
balanced the creatures, and a slight breath of air would quite throw 
them over. I have frequently carried them about the house in my 
pocket or in the folds of my dress. A's soon as they were accustomed 
to their new home and different diet they crew rapidly, and when they 
were about two or three months old, the Gare beine left open one day, 
they made their escape into the garden, Tee oh ein every direction, 
and had almost given them up when my brother Inekily saw one of 
our cats with something in her mouth, which proved to be one of my 
poor little squirrels, He was rescued, but not without resistance on 
the part of Puss, and, strange to Say, it was not in the least hurt; but 
its sister we never could cateh, although we frequently saw her about 
the garden. T used to Keep “Puck” in the schoolroom; but after a 
time I found that the warmth of the room was hurtful to his fur, which 
became rough and shabby, and When he shed his tail it was a long 
time before it reached its full size: So, towards the end of the spring, 
I fastened his cago on the outside of a doye’s house, underneath a large 
fig tree. Byery morning I went to feed him, but he would never 
begin to crack his nuts till I gave him hig liberty ; then he would hop 
about the fig tree, but never go far from his little house, his affection 
for whieh was very striking. Before 7 put him out of doors, he one 
day ran out of the window and we could not in any way catch him, 
when, as a last hope, I put his cage near the place in which I thought 
he was, and the next morning When I went to look for him, there he 
was in his bedroom very busy cating a chestnut. My poor “ Puck 
had many narrow escapes. One day when he was out in the yard, he 
van over a large Newfoundland dog, who was asleep. I am sorry to 
say, as is the case with monk pets, MY little squirrel one fine morning 
went away. It is now nearly two months since he took his departure ; 
but I think, very likely as the cold Winter comes, he will come back to 
his old home. Though kept in confinement his natural instinct was 
yery strong, as I found in his pleeping-place more than twenty nits 
stored away for the winter. resretted him very much, as he hac 
become so tame I could stroke and caréss jin without his attempting 
to scratch or bite me, : * A Lover or Pets. 

[If our correspondent finds “ Puck” again, we hope she will report 
his return to us.—Ep. | 

CURIOSITIES IN NATURAL tg rory. 

Dear Mapam,—I will here take the liberty to suggest that it would 
be a most acceptable thing if some one of your numerous contributes s) 
say Mr. Buckland, would begin at. the most notable animal in a 
London Zoological Gardens, give us its history, where and how caugl it, 
by whom presented, how brought home, its mode of life in its native 
home, on ova ship, and in the gardens, the date of its ata 
fact, a biography of the animal, the Sayings and doings of its friends 
and keeepers, and go on thus over all thé rave animals in the gardens. 
This would be most interesting and instructive to the readers of the Lady's 


| Jounal, and a source of much pleasure, | think, to the writer—I am, 


dear Madam, yours faithfully, DE. Pp. (Bdinburgh.) 


ANS WERS, 


A BLIND TERRIER, 
Mapam,—From the description given by Mr, Bedingfield, I should 


imagine the little dog had chronic thickening of the cornea coming on. 


Besides the treatment recommended by the Editor, I should advise a 
solution of nitrate of silyer, half a grain to the ounce of water, to be 
procured, and a few drops to be dropped into the eye every morning, 
the eyelids being carefully opened. The other day I was shown a 
kitten that had been born with its eyes open ; it recovered its sight under 
this treatment. I fancy the reason why the young of the deg and 
eat are born blind is to prevent them straying (in the natural state) 
from their nest, and thus perishing from Starvation. Many ladies keep 
pet dogs, and these dogs have not yet had the distemper ; 1 strongly 
advise that a bit of common tobacco, about the size of a pe should 
be given them in a bit of meat once or twice a week. It often wards 
off altogether these distemper attacks; the reason to my mind depends 
upon a law of physiology, which I will not here enter into. 
Fray T. BUCKLAND: 


When we hear of distress in such manifold shapes, 
why should not manifold ‘ministrations pe bronglt ‘into play ? 
Scareely a word has been uttered about the most important and most 
effectual of all remedies for the prevailing troubles—emigration. Sup- 
pose charity were to contribute ten times more liberally than it has 
contributed, and suppose Government were to throw its apathy aside, 
and to be as munificent ag the community, they cannot hinder hosts 
of paupers from continuing to be paupers, til] emigration is extensively 
adopted. Is it not alike foolish and criminal ‘that England with her 
vast colonial possessions should allow countless thousands of her 
children to perish, when, by energy, wisdom, and benevolence on the 
part of Government and the public, they could be converted into thriving 
colonists ? 


EMIGRATiIon.—W1] 


Without speaking of England's other noble colonics, New 
Zealand alone would offer a home, and a happy home, to every one 
pining for want of bread in the manufacturing districts. “Let us cease 
to give degrading’ alms, and lét us offer to {He labourer an ample and 
adequate field for his labour : that would be true justice and mercy and 
redemption.—Scoro-CELr. DIELS 


| Rome. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 

ON Saturnay last the Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess Alexandra, and Prince and Princess Louis 6f 
Tfesse, drove ont in a carriage and four during the afternoon, attended 
by Lord Chiarles Fitzroy, 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphinstone, 
arrived ~ the Castle from G reenwich Park. 

Che Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis arrived at the Castle, 
and had an audience of her Majesty. ; 

ON SUNDAY morning the Queen, Prineess Alexandra, Prince and 
Princess Louis | of Hesse, Prineess Helena, Princess Louise, Prince 
Arthur, and Prince Leopold, attended divine gervice in the private 
chapel. ‘The Ton. and ¥ ery Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiated, and 
administered the sacrament, of the Holy Céthmunitont 

ON Moxpay morning the Queen, accompanied by her Royal High- 
ness the I rincess Louise, walked and drove in the grounds. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess 
Alexandra, and } rincess Hclena went to Kew, and visited her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, ? : 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attenaa e I Ss 
returned to Greenwich Park. aie hared by Major Elphinstone, 

On PUESDAY morning, the Queen, accompanied b 
nesses I rincess Louis of Hesse, Princess Alexandra, Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold, drove out. Ter Majesty Was attended by the 
Countess of Caledon and Lord Charles Fitzroy. His Royal Iiek a 
Prince Lonis of Hesse, attended ly Lieutenant-Colonel’ the Hon. D. 
de Ros, also accompanied her Majesty on horseback. -D~. 

Viscount Torrington and Colonel Seymour haye succeeded Lord 
De 'Labley and Colonel the Ton. A. Liddell as Tera and ‘¢ a 
Waiting. 

ON WrDNESDAY morning tho Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Tlighnesses Princess Alexandra, Princess Louis of fesse, aiid attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, walked and drove. 

His Royal Wiglmess Prinee Christian (of Denmark) arrived at the 
Castle, attended by General @Oxholm. 

The Duke of Nemours, Princess Marguerite, the Count (Eu, and the 
Duke of Alencon, visited Her Majesty. 

Madame @Oxholm, the Danish Minister, and Tavl Russell, also 
arrived at the Castle. 

The Danish Minister and Marl Russell left the following day. 


y their Royal High- 


room in 


MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Tler Majesty the Queen proceeded on Wednesday morning to the 
Fiemish Farm for the purpose of planting an oak in memorial of the 
Prince Consort, to be called “The Prince Consort's Oak.” Her 
Majesty was accompanied by their Royal Hiehnesses Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess A lexandra, Princess Louise, and Prince 
Leopold, and Count Gleichen, and was attended by the Countess of 
Caledon, Baroness von Schenk, Lord Charles FitzRoy, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. D. de Ros (Equerries in Waiting), Lientenant-Gencral 
the Hon. C. Grey, and Colonel the Hon. A. Liddel, 

Major-General Seymour and Major-General the Ton. A. N. Hood 
were in attendance on the ground, as were also Mr. Menzies (deputy 
surveyor), Mr. Cole (the head park-keeper), and others employed in 
Windsor-park and the royal household. 

The site was selected in consequence of its having been that upon 
which the Prince Consort left off shooting upon his last visit to the 
park. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The marriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will be 
solemnized at the Chapel Royal, St. George's, Windsor, early in April 
next. ‘The walls of the Rubens-room, or King’s Drawing-room, at 
Windsor Castle, have just been hung with a rich crimson figured satin, 
the pattern being the Royal arms. ‘ihe Council Chamber has also been 
hung with crimson damask satin, the design being a wreath of laurels 
surmounting the Royal crown. lhe picture frames in these rooms haye 
all been regilded. It is 30 years since the walls of the apartments were 
decorated in a similar manner.— Court Journal, 
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FRANCE. 

Panis, Noy. 20.—A letter from Compitgne says :—“ Tio days ago, 

while the Emperor was presiding at a Council ‘of Ministers, the third 
stag hunt took place in the forest. The Empress in a morning dress, 
and accompanied by several of the guests, was present at the meet, in 
a char-a-bane ~The stag was started in the neighbourhood of the 
Jouquet-Gras, and was killed in a very short time near La Brevitre, 
The curée took place, as usual, in the evening. His Majesty, accom- 
panied by M. de Castellane, one of his orderly officers, lately took a 
walk in the town, and entered the shop of M. Lemer,'a jeweller, and 
stopped for half an hour inspecting the numerous objects of art and 
antiquity which it contained. Among other purchases made by the 
Emperor were two magnificent pieces of furniture of the tine of 
Louis XIIL, a picture of ‘Smokers,’ by Teniers, &e.”’ 

M. de Sartiges had an interview with the Emperor three days back, 
and is to leave for Turin in a few days. he Prince dela ‘Tour 
praia sa who is at present in Paris, will leave for Rome about the 
25th. 

The Duke de Brabant has left Algiers, on board the Tanger steamer 
corvette. His Royal Highness has proceeded to Alexandria, with the 
intention of visiting Upper Kgypt. 

The following is a brief sketch of the political career of the new 
French Ambassador to London :—* Baron Gros, who was born in 1793, 
entered the department of Foreign Affairs about 1820; was created 

AVON In 1829, and attached afterwards as First Secretary to the French 
Legation in Mexico. In’ 1834 he was nominated chargé Vaffaires at 
Sa nta-Fe de Bogota, in New Grenada. In 1849 he was entrusted with 
“mission to the English Government relative to the expedition to 
¢. ‘The next year he was appointed chargé d'affaires at Athens, and 
terminated, to the Satisfaction of all parties, the Pacifico difference. Tn 
1856, as delegate of France, he signed the Convention of Bayonne rela- 
tive to the delimitation of the Spanish frontier. He was raised to the 
dignity of senator the 20th September following. Being sent to China, 
he concluded, in June, 1858, first treaty with the Court of Pekin; and in 
the month of November following he negotiated and terminated the 
treaty with Japan. Being a second time sent to China with the title of 
uxtraordinary Ambassador, he, in 1860, signed, in conjunction with Lord 
Elgin, the treaty of peace which followed the capture of Pekin.” The 
ong career of Baron Gros, so usefully and honourably oceupied, had 
recommended him to the Emperor for this high nomination. 
. NOY. 22.—The following are the names of the third series of euests 
mvited to the Palace of Compitene :— The Princess Anna Murat, 
Prince and Princess de Metternich, Prince and Princess Czartoryski, 
nce and Princess de Reuss, the Minister of Foreien Affairs and Mime. 
rouyn de Liuys, the Minister of State and the Countess Walewska, 
the Minister of the Interior and the Countess de Persigny, M. Baroche, 
Lord and Lady Castlerosse, Lady Florence Paget, Earl and Countess 
of Winchilsea, Lady Catherine Coke, M. de Sacy, Countess de Cler- 
mont-Tonnere, Baronne de Pierres, Marquise de Galifet, Baron and 
Baronne de Vatry, Baron de Walterkirch, General Manéque, Mme. de 
Ourre, M. Toma Caro, M. Alvarez de Toledo, Count! and Countess 
tMioncel, Count and Countess Lehon, Marquis and Marquise de Cadore; 
‘aron and Baronne de Berkheim, Mlle. de Boigues, Countess de Ray- 
neval, Lieutenant Hamelin, of the navy; Marquis de PAigle, M. Tébert, 

I. Félicien’ David, M. Octave Feuillet, Countess de Lommel, Com, 

mandant de la Hitte, M. de Jaumecy, M. and Mine. de Saulcy, M. Violet- 
edue, Baron and Baronne de Jeyens, M. Dusommerard, Commandant 
Steeffel, and the Arab chiefs.” 

The ‘Prussian Monitexr of the 18th announces that the King has con- 
ferred the Royal Order of the Crown, sééond class, on the Marquis de 
Cadore, First Secretary of the I'rench Embassy at Berlin.’ ‘ai 

Noy. 22 (Evening. )\—La France, in an article upon the attitude of 
England with respect to Greece, and on the candidature of Prince Alfred 
for the throne of that country, draws attention to the gravity of the 
situation, and says:—* 'The great Western Powers haye common in- 
térests in tlie Mast which 6ueht fo unite and not to divide them. Itis 
evident that if one of the powers desired to Obtain a preponderance to 
the ‘prejudice of the other, the equilibrium of their relations would be 
disturbed, and a shock be given to the principles on which their good 
understanding rests.” 

Noy. 23.—The Paris papers of to-day publish a telegram dated 
Athens, Noy. 21, asserting that orders Thad been sent to Corfu from 
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London to make preparations in that island for the reception of Prince 
Alfred. 

Noy. 25.—The Patrie of this evening contradicts the report that 
Marshal Randon had been sent to Rome on an extraordinary mission. 

The Paris journals of this evening state that the Twrenne has been 
despatched to the Greek waters. ; 

Noy. 26.—La France of this evening says:—“ Russia will not 
support the Duke of Leuchtenberg, as such an attitude would afford 
a pretext for the candidacy of Prince Alfred. It is asserted that a 
deputation of Greek notables has left the Pireus for England to 
present an address to Prince Alfred bearing numerous signatures. 


GERMANY. 

Vienna.—The Emperor of Austria arrived at Vienna from Ischl on 
the 15th, and on the following day gave a private audience to Count 
Palffy, Governor of Hungary. 

Beriiy.—The King of Prussia arrived at Berlin on the 16th, from 
Potsdam, to take up his residence for the winter. 

Noy. 22.—The Queen of Prussia arrived at Weimar from Carlsruhe 
on Thursday night. Her Majesty intends to return to Berlin on 
the 26th inst., on which day the Queen Dowager will return to Sans 
Souci : 

Noy. 24—The Neue Preussische (Kreutz) Zeitung of this evening 
publishes the reply given by the King to several fresh addresses 
expressing devotion which have lately been presented to his Majesty. 

The following passages occur in this reply :— There exists in all 
classes of society an agitation which grieves me, because the people 
have been made to believe that the constitution is in danger. This is 
not the case. By standing still or retrogressing public detriment is 
caused. The progress at which I aim will only be a wise and moderate 
one. People speak of making up differences and concluding peace! 
who has broken peace? Not I. I hope that the opinion which is 
opposed to my acts is not the expression of the majority of the people, 
but only of a party in the country, which, I am sorry to say, has 
misled many, and that no conflict will arise. The weakening of the 
power of Prussia compromises the dignity of Prussia, and the realiza- 
tion of her mission in Germany, which is to bring about not the unity, 
but the union, of Germany. Should evil days come, I hope that all 
well-disposed people will rally round me.” : 

Nov. 25 (Evening).—It is asserted in diplomatic circles that, in the 
note despatched to the government of Electoral Hesse this morning, 
Prussia reminds the Elector of the engagement entered into by him in 
June last, and points out the steps that the Prussian government 
might take should the budget not be laid before the Chamber. 

CasseL, Nov. 25.—An orderly with despatches from the Prussian 
eovernment arrived here early this morning. It is reported that he 
has orders to wait 24 hours for any answer it may be decided to 
return. 

Lieutenant Field-Marshal von Schmerling is expected to-day upon 
a special mission from Austria. 

AvGSBURG.—Queen Amelia of Greece has paid a visit to the Queen 
of Naples, at Augsburg. The latter has made her arrangements for 
passing the winter at the Ursuline Convent. 


ITALY. 

Pisa, Nov. 23.—At ten o'clock this morning Dr. Zanetti successfully 
extracted the bullet from Garibaldi’s wound. 

The following telegram, dated Nov. 23rd, was despatched to Profes- 
sor Partridge, from Dr. Ripari:—‘‘ Rifle ball easily extracted with 
forceps this morning.” 

Crvira Veccuta, Nov. 24 {(Evening).—The Prince of Wales has 
embarked here, in the royal yacht Osborne, for Toulon or Marseilles. 


GREECE. 

Ariens, Noy. 20.—It is asserted that the English Minister has con- 
sulted his government with respect to the demonstrations taking place 
in favour of Prince Alfred. ‘he English government is stated to 
have replied that the minister should in no way endeavour to influence 
the election. 

Noy. 22.—The English Minister has declared that he will in no way 
influence the election to the throne, and that Greece is perfectly free to 
make her own choice. It is considered certain that Prince Alfred will 
be elected. 

The refugees Zimbrakerkis, Manos, and Smolentz have arrived here, 
and have received a brilliant ovation. Tho elections to the National 
a\ssembly are to commence upon the 6th, and terminate on the 10th 
December. The great probability of the election of Prince Alfred to 
the throne has caused some excitement among the foreign ministers. 
Tranquillity prevails throughout the country. 


CORSICA. 
Asaccio, Noy. 26.—The royal yacht Osborne, having on board the 
Prince of Wales, has put in here on account of bad weather. 


RUSSIA 

Sr. Pererspura, Noy. 15.—it is now confirmed that the imperial 
family and the Court will proceed to Moscow on the 22nd inst., and 
will reside there fora month at least. This journey, at so unusual a 
period of the year, has given rise to much conversation. However, 
this is not the first time that the Emperor has visited the other capital 
after the promulgation of an important measure of reform, and it may 
be that on this occasion his Majesty is anxious to go there personally 
to learn the state of public feeling respecting his recent decrees on the 
administration of justice, and also to benefit the honoured old city by 
the expenditure which will necessarily take place during the stay of the 
Court there for a month. 

Noy. 18.—The approaching journey of the Czar and his family to 
Moscow is further explained by the fact that it is the custom of 
the Emperor of Russia, on the eve or on the completion of 
any important act concerning the State, to repair to the Chapel 
of St. Sergius at Moscow, and offer reverence, sacrifice, and prayer 
to the Protector and Mediator of Russia. This was done after the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, before the coronation, and after the 
publication of the decree of emancipation. Another great reform, 
ealculated to raise the moral condition of the empire—that of the 
administration of justice—is now in progress, and 1863 will witness 
the completion of the work of emancipation; therefore the Emperor 
goes to Moscow and to the Chapel of St. Sergius. It is hoped that the 
Emperor will return to St. Petersburg for the celebration of Christmas, 
and it is asserted that the Grand Duke Constantine will arrive from 
Warsaw either at Christmas or by the New Year. 


SPAIN. 

Maprip, Noy. 22.—The Council of Ministers is occupied with the 
reparation of the speech from the throne. The Fpoca publishes a 
etter from Mexico, dated the 19th ult., which states that the Belgian 
and Prussian plenipotentiaries had protested against the expulsion of 
French citizens. It was believed that the Belgian Minister would be 
expelled the city, for having addressed some severe language to Senor 
Lafuente regarding a rumour that Mexico was to be laid under water 
upon the approach of the French troops. The same journal also contains 
intelligence from Teneriffe of the 17th ult., stating that the vomito has 
not yet appeared in the island. 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisson, Nov. 17.—A monument is about to be erected to Senor 
José Estevao. 

The English Minister, Sir A. C. Magenis, gave a dinner on Sunday, 
the 16th inst., to Prince Alfred, Captain Egerton, and several officers 
of the St. George. The King’s father, Dom Fernando, was also present 
on the occasion. 

The Duke de Saldanha has given great offence to his party by going 
to Rome as ambassador. 

The restrictive measures in the Custom-house are still continued. 

It is expected that a strong opposition will be shown to the Ministerial 
measures on the opening of the Cortes. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston received at dinner, on Saturday 
evening last, at Cambridge House, his Excellency the Ambassador of 
France and the Countess de Flahault and Miss Elphinstone de Fla- 
hault, his Excellency the Italian Minister, Maria Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury, Count Pahlen, the Earl of Listowel, the Countess of Shaftesbury 
and Lady Victoria Ashley, Viscountess Jocelyn and the Hon. Miss 
Jocelyn, Count Strzelecki, Hon. Julian Fane, the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper and Mrs. Cowper, Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Hon. Frederick Byng, 
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Mr. Caleraft, &c. 
party. 

The Duke of Rutland is entertaining a large party at Belvoir Castle. 

The Marquis of Suansdowne has been receiving a succession of 
visitors at Bowood during the past week. 

Viscount and Viscountess Castlerosse, who are now on a visit to the 
Emperor and Empress of the French at Compiégne, are expected to 
return to England early in the ensuing month. 

The Earl and Countess of Tankerville have been entertaining a 
select party at Chillingham Castle, Northumberland. 

The Duchess (Dowager) of Norfolk has taken, for a term of years, 
the mansion in Grosvenor-square late the residence of the Duchess of 
Cleveland. : ‘ 

The Marquis of Londonderry still continues in a very impaired state 
of health. 

Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Basset have returned from Scotland, and 
intend wintering at their residence, Roscrow, Cornwall. 

The Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor arrived on Saturday at 
Chatsworth, on a visit to the Duke of Devonshire, from Calverley Park, 
Cheshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield returned to Bretby Park. 
Derbyshire, on Monday, from Willey Park, Lord Forester’s seat in 
Salop. 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyll, who have been staying with the 
Duke of Devonshire and family at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, left on 
Tuesday for Roseneath, Dunbartonshire. 

The Right Hon. Colonel C. W. Forester, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. 
Forester, who have been visiting Lord and Lady Forester at Willey 
Park, Salop, left Willey on Monday last on a tour of visits. 

The Duke of Cleveland has been entertaining a large circle during 
the past week at Raby Castle, including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Misses Longley, Lord and Lady Harry Vane, the Bishop of 
Durham and Mrs. Baring, Lady Alvanley, Mr. and Lady Augusta Mil- 
banke, Mr. Henry Milbanke, Lord Ravensworth and the Hon. 
Misses Liddell, and Mr. Morritt, M.P., and Mrs. Morritt. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. T. W. Goff (late 
Captain 7th Dragoon Guards), of Oakport, county Roscommon, and 
Miss Fitzclarence, eldest daughter of Lady and the late Rey. Lord 
Agustus Fitzclarence. 

DEATH OF THE Countess DowAGER oF ASHBURNHAM.—This 
venerable lady died on Wednesday morning, at her residence in Eaton- 
square, at the advanced age of 86. Her ladyship was the eldest 
daughter of the first Earl of Beverley, and married in 1795 the third 
Earl of Ashburnham, who died in 1830. 

Dearit or FArQuitAnson ov INvERCAULD.—We have to announce 
the death of this gentleman, in whom his tenants and the neighbouring 
gentry will lament the loss of a highly patriotic and humane land- 
owner. James Farquharson of Invercauld, in Aberdeenshire, was chief 
of the Clan Farquharson—a family once powerful in the Braes of Mar 
and the adjacent country. heir late representative was only son of 
Catherine, heiress of Invercauld, by Captain James Ross, R.N., son of 
Sir John Lockhart Ross, Bart., and of Elizabeth, daughter of President 
Dundas. On his marriage, Captain Ross took the name of Farquharson, 
and died in 1810, leaving a son and two daughters. ‘he former, James, 
the subject of this notice, married in 1833, Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late Francis Dundas, of Sanson, in Berwickshire, second son of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, by whom he has had six sons and 
three daughters. The family derive descent from the ancient Thanes 
of Fife, and settled in Mar in the time ot Robert II., about 1370. They 
have ever been distinguished for thvir loyalty. One of their chiefs 
fell at the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, bearing the banner of his king. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farquharson, eldest son of the deceased chieftain, 
served with honour through the Crimean campaign, and is the present 
representative of his line. 

The Countess Granville died at her residence, Hereford-street, Park- 
lane, on Tuesday. The deceased countess was born August 12, 1785; 
was the second daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, K.B., 
by his first marriage with the Lady Georgiana Spencer, daughter of 
John, first Earl Spencer. She was sister of the late and first cousin 
once removed of the present Duke of Devonshire, aunt of the Earl 
of Carlisle, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; aunt by marriage to the 
Earl of St. Germans and the Earl of Harrowby, and great-aunt of the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Beaufort, and the late Earl of Elles- 
mere. Her ladyship married December 25, 1809, Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower, youngest son of Granville Leveson, first Marquis of 
Stafford. This nobleman, who was a Privy Councillor, and G.C.B., 
was, for his lengthened services as Ambassador from the Court of St. 
James’s to that of Paris, created Viscount Granville, July 15, 1815, and 
Baron Leveson and Earl Granville, May 2, 1833. By her marriage Lady 
Granville hadissue the present Baroness Rivers, Lady Georgiana Charlotte 
Fullerton, known to novel-readers as the authoress of several Roman Ca- 
tholic works ; the Right Hon. Granville George, the second Earl Granville 
K.G., Lord President of the Council (previously Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and Foreign Secretary); and the Hon. E. F. Gower, 
M.P., successively member for Derby, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Bodmin. 
Lady Granville’s husband died 7th Jan., 1846. 

DeAtu OF ADMIRAL Sir CiarLes SULLIVAN, Bartr.—A general 
promotion takes place in the list of flag-officers by the demise of 
Admiral Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart., which occurred on Monday 
last at his residence near Thames Ditton. The deceased admiral 
entered the navy in February, 1801, as first-class volunteer. 
He served in the Culloden, bearing the flag of Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Edward Pellew, in the East Indies, where he assisted 
at the capture (in Nov. 1806) of a Dutch Frigate, seven brigs- 
of-war, and about twenty merchant and other vessels in Batavia 
Roads; was also at the reduction of Sourabaya. He afterwards 
removed to the Psyche, Capt. the Hon. Fleetwood B. R. Pellew, in which 
ship he assisted in the capture of several valuable prizes. He 
returned home in 1812, when he was employed off the coast of 
North America. Subsequently he commanded the Formidable, Galatea, 
and the Queen, 110, and did not close his active career afloat till 
1844, his latter services being confined to the Mediterranean. For 
his services there he was made a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Redeemer of Greece. His commissions bore date as 
follows :—Lieutenant, 25th April, 1808 ; commander, 24th March, 1812; 
captain, 7th June, 1814; rear-admiral, 15th February, 1850; vice- 
admiral, 12th May, 1857; and admiral, 20th May, 1862. The late Sir 
Charles was the second son of Sir Richard J. Sullivan, Bart., by Mary, 
only surviving daughter of Mr. Thos. Lodge, of Leeds. He was born 28th 
February, 1789; and married, 21st November, 1818, Jean Anne, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Taylor, of Ember Court, Surrey. He succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his elder brother, who fell during the 
sortie by the garrison of Bayonne in 1814, together with many gallant 
fellows of his regiment, the lst Foot Guards. ‘The late baronet is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Charles, born in 1820. 


Later in the evening her Ladyship received a select 


ARRIVALS. 

His Excellency the Russian Ambassador and the Baroness Brunnow 
arrived at Chesham House a few days since from Brighton. 

The Duke of Hamilton has arrived at his mansion, in Arlington- 
street. 

Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury has arrived in town from visiting 
Frances Countess Waldegrave, at Stawberry Hill. 

The Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, who arrived in town a few 
days ago from a tour of visits, will leave on or about the 25th inst., 
for Knowsley Hall, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Derby. 

Viscount and Viscountess Enfield have arrived at their residence in 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, for a few days. 

The Earl and Countess of Fife came to town on Wednesday, from 
Innes House, Moray, where they have been receiving a succession of 
visitors. 

The Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, M.P., has arrived in 
town from Windsor. Jady Theresa Lewis and Miss Lister have come 
to town also, from visiting the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, at The 
Grove, near Watford. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H- Stokes have arrived at Edwards’s Hotel from 
Paris. 

Lady Isabella Proby has arrived at Farrance’s Hotel from Treland. — 

Mrs. Lane Fox has arrived at Dover-steet from visiting the Marquis 
of Salisbury at Hatfield House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay have 
square. ; 

General and Madame d’Oxholm have returned to Wallace’s Hotel, 
Hyde-park-corner, from Windsor. : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury Elect and the Misses Longley have 
arrived at Claridge’s Hotel from Raby Castle. _ : 

The Countess of Fife and Miss Stapleton arrived in Grosvenor-place 
on Tuesday evening from Scotland. 

Lord Richard Grosvenor and the Hon. James Stuart Wortley have 
arrived in London from a tour in the East. 


arrived at their house in Berkeley- 
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(aptain and Mrs. Duncombe, Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot, and Miss 
Cotton have arrived at Brown’s Hotel. 

The Count and Countess de Flahault: returned to Albert-gate-house 
on Thursday from visiting the Countess Cowper, at Wrest-park, Beds. 
His excellency and family will leave Albert-gate early next week for 
Coventry-house, the family mansion, in Piccadilly. 

Viscountess Dungarvan and Lady Louisa Boyle are expected in 
town to-day from a tour of visits. 

Viscount Powerscourt arrived in town on Tuesday evening from 
Scotland. His lordship will leave in a few days for his seat, Powers- 
court, Ireland. d 

The Marquis de Cadore has arrived at Albert-gate House from Paris. 


DEPARTURES. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston left town on Monday for 
Wrest, Bedfordshire, on a visit to the Countess Cowper. 

Lord West has left town for Brighton. 

The Marquis di Milo, Count and Countess Michloschevskoy, and 
naten Guerdenorff have left the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for 

aris. 

The Marquis de la Valette has left Albert-gate House for Buckenham, 
Brandon, Suffolk. 

The Baron and Baroness von Merlen and Madame de Lisle have left 
the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

Sir Anthony and Lady de Rothschild have left Grosvenor-place for 
Aston Clinton. 

His Excellency the Ambassador of France and the Countess de 
Flahault left Albert-gate House on Monday, to join the circle assembled 
at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire. 

The Duchess (Dowager) of Sutherland has left Stafford House, St. 
James's, for Chatsworth, Derbyshire, on a visit to the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Colonel Dawson Damer, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Damer haye left 
town to join Lord and Lady Rokeby at Nice. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Halkett have left Farrance’s Hotel for 
Folkestone, er route for the Continent. 

Viscountess Jocelyn and family have left town for St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

The Countess of Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria Ashley have left 
town to join the circle assembled at Wrest Park, on a visit to the 
Countess Cowper. 

The Duke of Somerset left his official residence at the Admiralty on 
Tuesday for Norfolk. The duchess has arrived at Bulstrode, Bucks, 
from Stover Park, Devon. 

Sir Charles and Lady Clifford, Mr. and Mrs. Clavering, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Rhodes have left Brown’s Hotel. 

Lord and Lady Proby have left town on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Cork at Marston House, Frome. 


Tue Bisnorric or Centrat ArricaA.—The Rey. Dr. Steere, of the 
University of London, rector of Little Steeping, and the Rey. Charles 
Argentine Arlington, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, will accompany 
the bishop-designate of the mission to Central Africa to his distant 
diocese. ‘The missionary party will leave England about the 6th of 
January. 

Burcrars Snor ar by A Lapy.—A somewhat exciting encounter 
between a woman anda couple of burglars took place in the garden of a 
house in Summer-street, Birmingham, early on the morning of Satur- 
day. It appears that Mrs. Bellamy, who lives at No. 16 in the above 
street, retired to rest somewhat early on Friday night, and that at about 
one o'clock on Saturday morning she was awakened by hearing foot- 
steps in the garden in front of her house. She at once got up, and, 
taking with her a loaded pistol, went to the window, which she threw 
open. Seeing two men huddled together near an arbour in her next door 
neighbour’s garden, she asked them what they wanted. No answer 
was returned ; and, judging that they were there for no good purpose, 
she at once fired her pistol at them, without, however, doing them any 
injury. The pair immediately took to their heels, ran rapidly across 
the garden, made for the road, and were lost to sight. Police-constable 
Withey, being on duty near, and hearing the report of a pistol, hastened 
to the spot, and, learning what had happened, searched around the 
garden. The result was the finding of a mask and a gimlet, which had 
evidently been dropped by the two men. All traces of the men them- 
selves were, however, lost. The premises were again examined by day- 
light by Mr. Layton, the owner of the house, when a razor was found. 
Lither the same men or others, it seems, made several unsuccessft 
attempts at burglary in the neighbourhood on the same night. 

ANOTHER Crixouine Fararrry.—On Tuesday Dr. Lankester held 
an inquest at the Bank of England 'l'avern, Cambridge-place, Padding 
ton, on the body of Caroline Weedon, aged 14, daughter of a drover, © 
Southall, who lost her life by fire through an extended crinoline— 
Mrs. Susan Harvey said she lived in the next house to the deceased: 
On Tuesday morning last she heard a violent screaming, and decease 
ran into her room with flames rushing up her back. Witness took 
a piece of woollen cloth, and wrapped it round her with the view © 
extinguishing the flames, but she struggled so fiercely that she broke 
away and ran up the garden, the flames surrounding her. Witnes* 
screamed for assistance when a police-constable came from his bed wit! 
a piece of carpet which he folded round the poor girl, and so put out the 
fire. The deceased was in a terrible state, and she feared she would di@ 
there, and the witness’s hands and arms were much burnt by her endea- 
vour to assist the deceased. She said she was strainine off some boile 
potatoes, and as she turned round to put the saucepan down with het 
back to the grate her clothes caught fire. She wore crinoline. Deceased 
was conveyed to St. Mary’s Hospital.— The Coroner: It is most ext? 
ordinary that women should dress themselves in crinoline particularly 
young girls. It was frightful to think of so many accidents which 
occurred almost daily from the same cause.—Mr. Mahon, house-surge® 
to the hospital, deposed to receiving the deceased, and that she neve! 
rallied after her admission. She died on Friday, from exhaustion 4? 
inflammation of the lungs, caused by the injuries she had received. she 
was dreadfully burned on the back.—The Coroner: This is one g 
those imfortunate cases so frequent now-a-days. Creat efforts 7 
being made by manufacturers to produce fire-guards for sale at a s™4 
price for the purpose of protecting persons wearing crinoline. A ide! 
days ago I had one sent me, the price of which was only 83d. Tha’ 
sum 1s within the means of all, and I think it is the duty of eve % 
mother who allows her children to wear crinoline to have a fire-gu®", 
always in use.—The J ury agreed with the remarks of the coroner, 2” 
returned the following verdict :—‘ hat the deceased, Caroline Weedo" 
died from exhaustion and inflammation of the lungs coming on &""— 
excessive burns through her clothing catching fire by extended crin? 
line.” f 

Tue LANCAsmRE Distress.—How TO LIVE upon Two SHiLiNe 
A WEEK.—The Preston Herald records an event which occurred & 23 
Knowsley-street Industrial School, a description of which our reade é 
will peruse with some interest, as it illustrates the manner in which i 
poor people are now living, and the methods they adopt to “M4, 
both ends meet.” It had occurred to one of the guardians wh0 ake 
great interest in the welfare of the thousands who are now throw = 
upon the public benevolence, and who is devoting the whole of his = 
in co-operating in the alleviation of the present distress, to make 5°” 
inquiries as to how the young women employed in the aboye-mentiO? ed 
establishment expended the money they received; and he questio ‘d 
about twenty of them on this point, having first offered a small rewire 
to her who seemed to be making the best use of her allowance: an 
give four of the answers he received :—1. Mary 18 years olds * 
oe eee: good times pays 1s. 3d. per week for lodgings; way 
$e lodgitig bal ole 4 Her expenditure of the 2s. she receives ° by 1d.5 

nbs 0G5 Seconds flour, 9d.; treacle, 14d.; coffee, 24d. ; bar™s? 4p 
ee Lo i; Sugar, 2d.; bacon, 2d.; total, 2s.—Jane - : 17 years of ages af 
Fonte eee in lodgings, and says she sometimes obtains v nds 
flour, 92; treacle ee her 2s. as follows :—Lodgings, 1s. 3g, bas & 
father who has marricl ¢ coffee, 1}d. Mary ——, 19 years i ur, 943 
tEselaett 7 a amet a second time—Lodgings 94. ; seconds < i i 
30 ca ; * 1a’ i ee, Lid. ; sugar, 1d.; bacon 2d. ; total, 2s. are on— 
Vodeines Ba pays With her aunt; parents not living in parm, 4d.i 
male dae a.; seconds flour, 8d.; treacle, 2d.; coffee, 23d.5 “a otbet 
ity 3G 5 Sugar, 23d. ; bacon, 2d.; total, 2s. The answers of th! e Wi 
rb women were similar to those given above, but the prs yust 
Siven to No.1 in the above list, Mary——. These statements © o- 
Convince any one of the shifts these poor creatures are put to © an 
Serve life even. It is clear that in the aboveaccounts, which pr° 4s no 
economy, though compulsory, verging upon starvation, there ‘i 
margin for clothes ; and with every prospect of a severe ee 
thousands a bitter, winter, what will become of them if they a irelY 
cared for in that particular? After the above, no argument 35 "nat 
needed to urge the most liberal dispensation of warm clothins 
can be provided. ~ 
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OUR COUNTRY ROADS. 


TTXO THOSE who take long walks and frequent drives at all 


seasons of the year, the condition of the roads, with respect | 


to their dryness and freedom from ruts, and other inequalities, is 2 
matter of very great importance. The physical geography of many 
parts of this country is sufficient to disclose to us the impracticability 
of making good carriage roads; while, on the other hand, we may 
learn from the same source how much Nature has done by supplyivg 
good materials and expansive plains for making roads suited to 
render the exercise of walking, riding, and driving comfortable and 
pleasant. The genius of the coach-builder has, for many years, 
been far in advance of that of the road-maker, or rather road- 
repairer, of the last half century. Many of our recently designed 
vehicles, constructed on the principle of light build, display the 
advanced degree of elegance, combined with good workmanship, 
which has been introduced into the trade. But we cannot say s¢ 
much for the skill and improvement manifested by the surveyors of 
our country roads. They have been unable as yet to combat the 
evils which the climate of this country oppose to their work in the 
winter and spring months of the year. As soon as the frosts and 
rains begin, alternately, to play their part in cont racting and ex- 
panding the materials of which they are composed, the power of 
resistance gradually decreases, till the wheels of your carriage are 
no sooner out of one hole than they sink deeper into another. ; 

The machinery employed by the Legislature to supply the walking 
and driving community with good roads, is as perfect as the times, 
in which enactments for making and repairing roads, would permit. 
The administrative qualifications of local authorities have much to 
do with the condition of our roads. However well suited the pro- 
Visions of the Acts may be under which they are to be managed, 
Such may be considered as obsolete and unequal to meet the 
exigencies of the case, if they do not exert some legal influence on 

le agency, and the manner in which it is carried out. The right 
of electing a surveyor of highways is vested in the ratepayer; and 
to the qualifications of this officer the ratepayer looks for a fulfilment 
of the requirements of the Act, and of his duty in making contracts, 
selecting and obtaining proper materials, and in keeping accounts. 

nder the superintendence of such an officer, our country roads are 
kept in repair. The said officer is, for the most part, selected from 
he more respectable class of farmers in our agricultural parishes, 
and from the more respectable tradesmen of the town parish. Of 
their capabilities as road-repairers we may, with very few exceptions, 
class them under the head of entire novices to the art of road- 
making, 

The application of the rate to the purpose for which it was con- 
tributed is accounted for, and accounts fairly kept; but the state of | 
country roads during the winter and spring months betray at once | 
the incapacity of this part of the agency, by a general absence of 
the means requisite for the maintenance of the road during the 
rainy season. Many of the roads in this country were, in theirroute 
and formation, the result of the experience and skill of some of our 
acknowledged engineers. And that there is room for the employ- 
Ment of men possessed of some degree of engineering qualifications 
on our roads that have been made, and are kept up, after the 
fashion of our country surveyors of the present age, we need 
only contrast some of the old leading lines of roads surveyed and con- 
Structed under engineering skill, with those that have been formed 
and maintained under the supervision of our country surveyors. The 
former are found to possess advantages over the latter. In our old 
Macadamized roads the foundations were particularly examined, and 
according to the nature of the substratum so was the material best 
Suited to cover it employed ; while the drainage was carefully pro- 
Vided for by gradients of sutticient declivity to take away the water. 


THE WOMEN OF ANTIQUITY. 
No. 1.—EeyrerraAn WoMEN. 
How WOMEN felt, and thought, and acted, some thousands of | 
years ago, on the banks of the Nile, the Tigris and the Tiber, in 
the neiehbourhood of Sion’s Hill, and within the precincts of the 
Violet-Growned City; how the fair creatures ate, and drank, and talked, 
and worked, and dressed, and amused themselves, and otherwise spent 
their time; the estimate which they set on themselves, and the account 
in which they were held by men—on these very interesting questions 
it is my purpose to discourse briefly, in a series of well-considered 
papers. , , 
in reverence for the female sex, the land of the Nile stands pre-eminent 
amongst ancient nations. We are reminded by Lady Morgan that 
Egypt, from her remotest existence, assumed the female form as the 
representative of a superintending Providence, and gave to Isis a 
lomage which the assigned co-partner of her divinity, Osiris, never 
received. “The capitals of the columns of the Temple of Isis, still 
Undefaced, represent the bright countenance of a woman (four times 
repeated) which, irradiated with smiles, meets the eye from whatever 
side it is gazed on; and in the sculpture of its still beautiful Propylon 
are traced religious festivals and processions, in which women, all 
softness in their expression, with children at their bosoms, are the 
images most frequently repeated.” ' 
It has been well argued that brute force must have long yielded 
Obedience to mind before a great nation would risk its peace and 
safety by trusting the sword of justice to female hands; and before | 
armies would obey one who could not lead them to battle. In Egypt, 
at an early date, women were accepted as supreme rulers. Long before 
he invasion of the Shepherd Kings, and, therefore, long before Joseph 
Was sold into captivity, we find the throne occupied by a woman-— 
Queen Scemiophris. ‘Then all the world has heard tell of Nitocris, the 
deautiful and courageous sovereign of Egypt, who signalised her reign 
by the erection of such great public works as pyramids and obelisks. 
(The second ruler after Queen Nitocris, namely, Amunothph IL. is 


| together 


believed to have been the hard-hearted Pharaoh, in whose reign the 
Tebrew Exodus took place.) And that distinguished antiquarian, Mr. 

Samuel Birch, informs us, in his celebrated “ Notes on Obelisks,” how 

the two largest obelisks in Egypt were set up by the Queen Regent 
latasu, in honour of her father. 

We are told by Herodotus that the women of Egypt were held in 
great honour by the men; that they possessed the privileges of citizens; 
that they attended to trade and the markets, and took part with their 
husbands and other relatives in public festivals, both civil and religious. 
Josephus informs us, that when it was the custom for women to attend 
the public solemnities, the wife of Potiphar, having pleaded ill-health in 
order to be allowed to stay at home, was excused from attending, and 
took adyantage of the absence of her husband to talk with Joseph. 

We learn from the mummy cases that ‘noble families traced their 
Senealogies through the female as wellas the male line; and in the 
rudeness of Egyptian chronology, public records were sometimes dated 
by the names of the priestesses.” (Sharpe's “ Egypt.”) 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the women of Egypt enjoyed greater 
Privileces than those of any other country. He tells us that one of 
the agreements made before marriage was that the wife should have 
control over her husband, and that no objection should be made to her 
Commands, whatever they might be. But Sir Gardner Wilkinson has 
doubts as to whether these “‘commands” extended beyond the manage- 
Ment of the house and the regulation of domestic affairs. There is 
ho instance, either in Egyptian paintings or sculptures, of a man’s 

being represented as having more than one wife. : Fp. it! - 

Having given the reader proofs of the high estimation in which the 
air sex was held in Egypt, let us have a peep at the ladies them- 
Selves. According to the celebrated Egyptian scholar, Dr. Morton, the 
Monuments from Meroé to Memphis present one pervading type of 
physiognomy, which consists in “an upward elongation of the head, 
With a receding forehead, delicate features, but rather sharp and 
Prominent face, with a long, and straight, and gently aquiline nose. 
‘Lhe eye is sometimes oblique, the chin short and retracted, the lips 
rather tumid, and the hair, whenever represented, long and flowing.” 
After glancing at the very pleasing and attractive faces in the subjoined 
illustrations, our fair readers will be prepared to enter upon the absorb- 
Ig subject of female costume near the Pyramids, in the days of the 

haraohs and their predecessors. Let me, however, remark, in passing, 
that the illustration entitled “ Egyptian ladies,” and the other fine 
Woodcuts which ornament this article are taken from blocks used in 
Sir q. Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.” 

“or the loan of these blocks I am indebted to the kindness and liberality 
of the great publisher, Mr. John Murray. Of Sir Gardner's work— 
 completest ever written on Egyptian life and Egyptian institutions, 


and to which this article is under heayy obligations—! may add that 
the popular edition, containing five lndred beautiful woodcuts, is the 
only edition now to be had, and that it may be had for a trifle. 
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EGYPTIAN LADIES. 


to be understood 


In figures 1 and 2 the sash represented at the side is 
acomb. In 


as tied in front. In figure 3 the side-hair is fixed by 
figure 4 the shirt is tied at the neck. i SPOOR 

Egyptian ladies belonging to the “ Upper Ten Thousand class nee 
to wear long petticoats of “ richly coloured stuff, not unlike our modern 
chintzes in pattern.” These petticoats extended to the ankles, and were 
secured round the waist by coloured sashes, or else strapped eracefully 
across the shoulders. Over her bright-hued petticoat the dusky 
aristocratic beauty of the Nile country wore a long loose robe of the 
very finest linen, with great full sleeves. This robe Was fastened 
below the breast. ‘The Egyptian ladies usually wore sandals on their 
feet. 

« Tadies wore their hair long and plaited.” Concerning the arrange> 
ment of “this wonderful ornament and protection of the female head, 


a 


1, 2, and 3, Egyptian Combs; 4, Thex, supposed to have formed the top 
of a comb, 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson gives some curious information. The * back- 
hair” (as modern ladies term the hair about the posterior portion He 
cranium) consisted of ‘a number of strings of hair which descende is 
the bottom of the shoulder blades. On each side other strings of t . 
same length descended over the breast.” “The hair (adds wa fae 
Hgyptologist referred to) was plaited in the triple plait, va 
being left loose, or more usually two or three plaits eros ae 
ther at the extremity by a woollen string. Around the head Th 5 
an ornamental fillet, with a lotus bud falling on the forehead. ie 
strings of hair at the sides were separated and secured with eopatt it 
band, and occasionally a pin Was thrust into them at the tas am for 
would be well worth the reader's while to visit the British Lae elabo- 
the purpose of glancing at an Egyptian lady with her hair tus et 
rately combed and plaited. 


HeAp-press or AN EcyrtiAn Lapy, rros a Musaty Cask IS ae 
British Museum. 

ents consisted 
o inches and 
enters very 
rings some- 


Females wore great earrings. Sometimes these ornamé 
of single hoops of gold, from an inch and a half to tw 
a half in diameter. We are told by Wilkinson, who ‘ 
extensively into the question of Egyptian jewellery, that ea” and some- 
times consisted of as many &s SIX rings soldered together; ‘Bichborn 
times were ornamented with asps of gold and emeralds. rings as 
ladies took as much pleasure in loading their fingers W) in than our 
do the cockneys of the present day. They went further SNGOD of gold 
“yinged” ladies and gentlemen, for they actually put a little a Pie isir 
round the thumb. The Egyptian belles also rejoiced gree fas deco- 
beautiful necklaces composed of gold and beads. Of course; A yains. 
rated their sallow, though charming, persous with handsome § 


1 and 4 metal mirrors; 2 and 3 bottom of the handle, to which something 
: has been fastened, 


—oaaoallyeeuuqqmwmwmce ee eeDDDwRNDD9 
At the toilette of an Egyptian lady unguents were freely used, and the 
brows were stained black by the application of kohl The Egyptians 

| were greatly celebrated for their splendid mirrors, which were “made of 
mixed metals, chiefly copper, Wrought up with enormous care and skill 
and exquisitely polished. These mirrors were nearly circular in shapo 
and were provided with handles.” The toilette table was also furnished 
with large gold headed pins, and needles of bronze. 

Female slaves and servitors, and the women generally of the poorer 
classes, arranged their hair into a loop at the poll, whence it was 
allowed to hang down in plaits upon the shoulders and back, some- 
what after the style not long since popular with English school- 
sirls, or, as T have seen it worn by servant women in Germany and 
Ee There were also plaits at the sides of the face. For dress, 
ue perbeen women of the working classes were habited in long tight 
a yas w lich fitted closely up to the neck. The sleeves of these gowns 
. bono tees ine and reached only to the elbow. Over this gown 

as sometimes thrown on festive occasions, when_the 


damsel was about to indulge in the dance. pits 
(To be continued ) 
CURIOUS GRASSES. 
rFWE ATTENTION OF DRAUGHTSMEN, both British and 


‘ele as , rj B , f 

Sete TENG Has ) ae been directed to the unlimited 

o ea hae textile fabrics, and the form and 
embellishment of objects of domestic use itpathty its > 
incongruity, have had a long reign ; aiateee end its fellow, 
handmaiden, harmony, have succeeded to the ee pea and her 
Nature’s volume is sought after, leaf after leaf burned lever Cee 
ending and still-beginning kaleidoscopian store of a sane ace 
ready and at hand to adorn and embellish the works of 1 erjal is always 
these cheap andavailable sources of grace and refinement, the Pacer nee: 
taken a high stand; and by the exercise of judement, their erns have 
contours have presented us with patterns of great purity BE Sea ete 
and play of outline for muslin curtains, as seen itgtiGaat aplecard 
specimens emanating from the house of Messrs. Moore, Copeatalcaty 4 
Co., and upon glass, as may be witnessed in the new shades for bedsor 
candlesticks sold by Messrs. Brecknell, Turner and Co. of the Havinatict: 
in furniture hangings as produced from the looms of Mr. D. Keath of 
Wood-street, Cheapside, and many other examples which are doubtless 
familiar to our readers. The late Mr. Bradbury, jun., did much to en- 
courage this reference to the fern for hints of appropriate decoration 
In his “ Nature Printing,” a work which should never be absent from the 
elbow of any one who is zealous in the pursuit of the novel application 
of form, we perceive how varied, how graceful, and how full of poetic 
associations are these fae similes, of the quict but elegant productions of 
dell and dingle. And in the collections of natural ferns, made in books 
and carefully arranged, we glean to what an extent the mind may be 
charmed through the eye, by the contemplation of that within the 
house, which is too often passed by unnoticed when without. With a 
view of enlarging this sphere of innocent gratification, we would indi- 
cate how a similar delight: may be experienced by the preservation of 
various grasses, which, when looked at thus arranged, acquire an 
interest immeasurably beyond that which arises from the casual exam- 
ination devoted to them in our walks. From a book of this nature we 
have just arisen, and so engrossed and enthralled have we been while 
contemplating its countless attractions, that we find four times the 
period has been passed over it, than could in any case have been oceu- 
pied, surrounded by the distracting influences attendant upon the 
autumn ramble, which made them our prize—a prize which has extended 
its reward into the long and cheerless evenings of November. 

But besides the wild grasses which may be plucked as we stroll, there 
have been many of rare beauty and peculiar characteristics recently 
introduced from abroad, and are now cultivated as curious in the gardens 
of the connoisseur. Some of these are of extreme beauty, and others 
equally quaint and eccentric. Amongst the latter the “ Animated Oat” 
deserves mention from its ability to crawl along the ground, which it 
does by the expansion and contraction, caused by the changes of dryness 
and moisture during the day. ‘This it effects by the additional help of two 
long spinal arms, which remind us somewhat of the legs of a grasshopper. 
When the seed has found a soil congenial to its future welfare, it 
commences to burrow into the earth with its oblique end, and this 
being covered spirally like a hairy caterpillar, a certain screw-like 
motion is imparted to it, and it makes its way deep and securely into 
the ground, there to germinate and bring forth in its turn seed of its 
kind. We believe the first specimens of the “ Animated Oat” were 
brought to England from the South of Europe by the Hon. Edward 
Chitty, then holding a high official position in Jamaica, and during the 
International Exhibition, just closed, the honorary post of one of the 
“ Acting Colonial Commissioners’—a temporary appointment which 
Mr. Chitty’s active mind has already invested with a public and per- 
manent usefulness by suggestions and notes for the future guidance 
of producers in the colonies in reference to their valuable woods, &c. 
The “animated oat” is grown there in great quantities, both oat and 
straw being used as food for cattle. Let us, however, caution 
everyone not to place them in their mouths, or as sure as any- 
thing, they will at once assert their power of progression and fix 
themselves in the throat, and death from choking must as certainly 
ensue. From this reason they are very dangerous, and should not be 
left about where there are children. : 

Pennysetum Longistylum is a lovely grass, growing about two feet high. 
Its seed head is of a greenish grey, somewhat approaching to barley, 
but soft and silky, not harsh and prickly to the feel, and more hand- 
some in contour. Itis very pretty in gardens, and graceful—as are most 
if notall grasses—in a nosegay. Just beneath the ear a streaming thin 
leaf, some fifteen inches in length, not unlike the pennant of a man-of- 
war, flows out with the wind at right angles, or trails gracefully about 
the stemin the absence of any breeze. 

Agrostis Nebulosa is another grass, which grows about a foot high. 
Its blossom is bushy, light, and elegantly pencilled, and its fibres are so 
slender and coquet so much with the eye, that the minute seed-pods at 
the end of them have the appearance of a cluster of midges gathering 
about the stems, the extreme delicacy of the latter rendering them almost 
Invisible. 

Grangea Maderaspatana, is a grass difficult without technical 
phraseology to describe, and this where the object is the most general 
information, we would carefully avoid. Suppose for instance we were 
to say it had “tall arching tripinnate fronds, which were remarkable 
for the flexuous condition of the main rachides, and the wide spread or 
often refracted position of the pinnaw as well as &e.” No, we would 
rather content ourselyes by the assertion that this is another beautiful 
grass which will grow freely wherever it is not too thickly sown. 

Polypogon Monspeliense is a sweetly formed leaf grass. Its seed 
stalks are upright, and as tough, aud flexible as steel. It looks very 
well for the edges of beds. 

Eragrostis Elegans is a lovely, light, and elegant grass. The seed 
bearers are like miniature fir-trees, with their branches standing out 
almost at right angles, and are of a very strong and thin fibrous 
character. 

Brizopyrum Siculum grows about six inches high. Its seed pods, 
of which there are three on either side perfectly flat, are remark- 
able for their close and deceptive resemblance to plaited straws. We 
have seen a head of this worn as a pin in a gentleman’s scarf, the 
stubborn nature of the stalk permitting it to pass through the fabric 
by the exercise of a little management. It might be very closely 
imitated by bonnet makers, and forma pretty ornament, while jewellers 
searching for novelty in design would find it here. 

Mr Theodore Lockhart, the extensive grower of bulbs at Beaufort 
Nursery, North End, Fulham, possesses seeds of all these grasses, and 
of many more varieties which our space will not allow us to allude to. 
Our object is not so much to descant upon the characteristics of these 
interesting objects, as to point out how a volume or more of them when 
ripe may be formed ; and interest not alone the grower, but all around, 
for many years after the pleasurable pursuit of cultivating them has 
passed. Any common garden earth, even in pots In an area or window, 
are alone sufficient to produce them, and, excepting their first cost 

—about three shillings for several packets of as many Vvarieties—there 
is at once a source of occupation in the season open to the many which 
need not engross much of their time, but which may serve to bring 
around them, more particularly in towns, @ yet larger amount of innocent 
enjoyment and delight. t F 

Mr. Lockhart has been kind enough, likewise, to show us the seeds of 
a curious tabular or horizontal sun-flower, which grows with its face 
to the sky, and in form is not unlike a music-stool. We purchased 
three of these seeds for eighteenpence, and shall hope to see this com- 
parative stranger to our soil making itself at home in our garden next 
summer. * 


A Morro ror THe GRAND COMMITTEE OF St. THoMmAs’s Hosprrat.— 
“A good digestion gives a (lL) appy Tite.” ¥. TT. Byck ana 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

ULL DIRECTIONS, with Numerous ILLUSTRATIONS and 

i TuLuMiNaTeD Texts and Devices, for the 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS OF CHURCHES, 

will appear in this Journal on Saturday next. 

As the sale will be much in excess of the usual issue, it will 
afford to Advertisers an unusually good opportunity for making 
their announcements widely known. — Advertisements should 
reach the Office not later than Wednesday next. 


rt’ 1 I~DT ® | TY? 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erevres.—In our Jast number the | A Lapy Devorep.—There are at this 
article under “My Drawing-room” present moment two designs 
was entitled “ The Esculent Swallow.” patchwork in the hands of our cn- 
This title was an error, and should gravers. _We intend publishing them 
not have been introduced. shortly in our Work-table Supple- 
ass | ment. We are much gratified that 
‘antos. writi Dee quastion Zof | , You find our publication * valuable. 
ARLOS;. 37TUNE 5 On en ee at ANN Wnhricir—We have not forgotten 
etinoline for ladies, says ho,recently | 7 ey ne atner the AThaimn 
witnessed two accidents in Oxford. | ict Soaitain ‘ean ee UA ‘ flo 
strest, the result of Hoor-wkaAninG by gra Pattorn banner sereen, Wile’ 
ladies. The fact is an important} We trust still to redeem ; but our ar- 
one. We know a lady who despises ' rangements for its production are 
in ‘ . 6 ‘ as tal 7 st Ld be we r 
and avoids crinoline, and though we | Not yet comple ted. The price Le 
like her, we do not approve of her post of the Lady's Journal is (8. 1 
disrespect for the conventionalities | Per quarter. 
which govern ladies’ dresses im the | DOMESTIC PETS. 
present day. Her nephews call her | Miss R. writes that her nightingale is 
so scoured that it is rapidly wasting 


“a guy.” We must confess to a 
liking for crinoline — perhaps be-| away, in fact, is only skin and Done. 
{Miss R.’s nightingale will soon go 


cause it is the fashion. 
“r—You ask “how to crimp your | the way of all flesh, if strong renie- 
dies are not applied. When its beef 


‘There are many ways of | 
managing it. Damp it well and) and egg is mixed up, put four drops 
brush it out, then take a smalllock | of Jlaudanum in it and mix well; this 
of it, and plait it tightly in and out we have known to succeed, when all 
over both sides of a hair-pin; when | — prepared chalks have failed] 
you have plaited all the lock in, turn | Jaynr wishes to know how /she isto 
up the ends of the hair-pin, so as to} feed ‘tomtits.’ Give them hemp- 
secure the hair from escaping. The | seed and beef suet chopped fine. 
pin must be held upright whilst you | Gantos—We cannot recommend the 
are twisting the hair in and out. book you name. Your promised 
Another way is to damp the hair, anecdotes of Newfoundland dogs 
divide a lock into ae eating one will be acceptable, F 
niece much thinner than the other yee 3 
two! Plait it up simply, hold the thin |. HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
piece inone hand, and with the other VASDIE (Dupoon).—The best sauce for 
run the remaining two up to the top. be fresh. herring is mustard sauce. 
‘But this latter process will not cause | Take, half a teacuptal of plain 
| melted butter, stir ina teaspoonful 
of mustard and a dessert spoonful of 


the hair to be so regularly erimpeod 
ae tho former oJ —fowepr water | 
Oe art LOE eg EAUNTo To vinegar. Some make the iInixture 
face; glycerine diluted with rose- ail spain nee at c Lhd have 
water is also good, when the skin is me COTY OY, es ame Kitchen. 
rough or chapped; and, as for face |“ | Stove Of is te 6 aul that you 
powder, we sbould think that white co a rrayithes snpnograns upon 
starch pounded very finely would be Gnac Sree al a acques will cou- 
most harmless one to use: we think, | "ue, W eckly, similar monograms 
however, tliat no powder at all is | upon articles of food. This week he 
gives you one upon Tomatos, 
J..C.—The best and cheapest fuel for 


better than any. 

AnoxyMa.—The cavalier hats are made 
generally of black velvet. hoy | 
have a high crown, somewhat in the 
shape of asugar loaf. Two feathers 
are placed in the centre of the front, 
one turning to the right, the other to 
the left. An ornament of some sort 
is placed in the centre, such as a 
small hummibg bird between the 
feathers, an owl's head, a velvet 
bow, &¢, &e. We think that you 
contd not do better than apply to 
Mr. Wheatley himself for the jewel- | 
lery you admire, 

THE WORK TABLE. 

A Coustry Lass.—In the next nun- | 
her of Zhe Ladys Journal it is our | 
intention to offer to our readers | 
three designs for illuminated texts, 
applicable to the approaching Christ- 
mas festival. Many of our sub 
bears having, like yourself, expressed | 
a desire for some information upon | 
jhe manner of decorating churches, 
we propose, likewise in the same 
number, to make some short ex- 
tracts (treating on the subject) from 
Mr. Cutts’ book. 

Fasxy writes ;—‘! Perhaps some of | 
your correspondents will kindly give 
ine the necessary instructions for 
making an embroidered cricket-belt, 
and whether it should not be fas- 
tened with a common buckle, so 
as the wearer cowd regulate it to 
the required size."—{A design for a 
braided cricket-belt appeared in the | 
Work-table Supplement of the Lady's 
Journal of Sept. 20. There are clasps 
expressly made for fastening ericket- 
beits.] 

SruicA Grey.— What: sort of “ fancy 
belt” do you mean? If itis to be 
worn by a gentleman when playing 
at cricket, you will find the design 
for one in the Work-table Supple- 
ment to The Lady's Journal which 
appeared on the 20th September last. | 
The design of that would be easily | 
worked, as it is not at allan elabo- | 
rate one, Your handwriting we 
found very legible, a strong point 
in its favour. The flushing you 
describe in your cheeks after dinner | 
most probably arises from indiges- | 
tion. Consult your medical man for 
a remedy. 

Creker-Bett.—C. F. writes thus :— 
“The pattern of «a gentleman's 
cricket-belt appeared in a recent | 


draught, is the anthracite or baker's 
coal. 
CONFIDENCES. 

Epwiy'’s description of the circum- 
stauces which require hin: to use 
sceuts simply shows that he is an 
invalid to be pitied. Relieving a 
fainting fit hy the application of a 
smelling-bottle is not effeminacy, 
Dut a medical remedy simply. Tt 
does not coustitute the “lady-like 
young man” whom some of our cor- 
respondents have described and con- 
demned. 


SOCTETY. 
ISABELLE.—We cannot for the sake of 
two or three cases inflict so terrible 
a stigma upon a class, many of 
whom deserve, in our opinion, aid, 
sympathy, aud eyen admiration. 
That some Dlack sheep may he 
found is, we fear, undeniable; but 
if ten just men were deemed by 
Almighty wisdom sufticient to atone 
for the wickedness of a whole city, 
shall we, with our finite judgments, 
condemn, for the sake of a few 


sisters ? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

| SOvHLy Bratrice.—As it was quite im- 

possible to decipher your writin, 

your verses have becn consigned to 

the waste-paper Dasket. 

17 . Varqe ‘ yy 

Tine Rev. Georas THorsvon Mostyx 
begs to acknowledge (as requested) 
in this journal, the sum of 10s, in 
postage-stamps from “M.A. Nw in 
aid of the case of the Rev. N. Mig¢zi 

+ uy oor 

S. T.—The address of Messrs. 

and Sugden is 12, Ning - street, 
Covent-garden, “Your other request 


number. 

8. C.—The word cordwainer is derived 
from Cordova, a city “in Spain, 
famous for the excellence of its 
leather. Hence a bootmaker or 
worker in leather was called a Cor- 
doranner and then cordwainer, 

Torkisu Baru.— The Hammam, in 
Jermyn-strect, is open for ladies on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings, from 
eight till two. You may have your 
maid with you, and order your 
breakfast, @ la Turque, Detore entor- 
ing the bath. Go without fear, and 
you will be sure to come forth with 


number of your Jounal. I wish) delight. Next week we will give 
to set about working it, but don’t} Some further imformation on this | 


know how to transfer the braiding | subject. 
design from the paper to the ma- | QUERIst.— You are entirely wrong. The 


for | 


the small French stove, witha strong | 


we have inserted in our present | 


terial. I am also ignorant as to 
the lining suitable; if the belt were | 
worked on watered silk, should it) 
be a stiff material to keep the silk ! 
in shape? And what style of clasp | 
would be in good taste ?”—[The | 
design fr a cricket-belt is to he | 
transferred to the material as fol- | 
lows :—Place a piece of transparent 
tissue paper over the drawing in 7e 
Ladys Journal, and carefully trace | 
the pattern with a moderately hard 
pencil; then remoye it, and tack it | 
smoothly down on the = strip of 
watered silk or kid intended for the 
belt, the braid to be closely stitched 
over the lines /hrough the paper and 
the material, the paper to be pulled 
away when the braiding is com- 
pleted. The belt can only be sell | 
made by a brace or belt-maker; but | 
should “C, F.” desire to accomplish 
it herself, Mr. Helbronner of 265, 
Regent-street, will be happy to sup- 
ply her with thé materials for doing 
so, the cost of which would be about 
6s.; this including the gilt clasp, 
which is of a kind expressly made 
for cricket-belts of needlework.] 


DreEss 


map published by Messrs. Chambers. | 


is erroneous, and the mistake will 
be corrected On its next issue, for 
we happen to know that ‘the blunder 
has been brought under their notice, 
and has been acknowledged by 
them. Cireassia is, as yet, an ua- 
conquered and independent country, 
and no more belongs to Russia than 
does Wales or Ireland. You are 
also wrong about the wnimportance 
of trade with Circassia. The country 
produces enough silk to supply all 
Great Britain. 

Circite. — We have neither 
enough of information, nor of incli- 
nation to tell you the exact age of 
Miss Wilton. Her father, we believe, 
was a schoolmaster, who went upon 
the stage, and is still alive. Her 
family have been greatly benefited, 
if not entirely supported, by her pro- 
fessional suecess; andalthouzh the 
breath of scandal never hesitates to 
assail the reputation of any young 
lady who seeks her living upou the 
stage, we believe the reports you 
have heard to be unfounded calum- 
nies 


Canticles for the Christian Seasons, in the Words of Holy Scripture ; for 
the use of Schools and Families. By the Rey. J. W. Rumsry. J. A. 
and James Parker: Oxford and London. 

Aw excellent little compilation of texts of Scripture arranged accord- 


ing to the seasons of the Church, For household use, as canticles, 
or prefaces to family devotions, and as supplying the most appropriate 
anthems for singing in the choir, the selection is as correct as the 


idea is new. This adaptation of the words of the Bible to the “times” | 


of the Church, or the Christian year, seems that particular of Divine 
Service in which our Common Prayer-book is most deficient ; for it 
lacks embodiment and variety. The author seems, in this little work 
before us, to have well supplied the want. We recommend it to the 
attention of the heads of tamilies, and to the clergy. 


| 


wicked ones, a host of hardworking | 


, distress’ to this ? 


' case, already in 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


FEMI Court Circular announces the speedy return of the 
Prinée of Wales, and that the marriage is to take place 
(as we previously stated) * carly in April next.” According to 
the sume authority, the Court upholsterer has been busy in 
Windsor Castle, within whose ancient walls symptoms are once 
more inanifested that the Royalty of Kngland will put off the 
“customary suits of solemn black” and re-assume the splendour 
proper to its state. 
The continental journals persist in repeating the statement 
that Prince Alfred will be elected to the throne of Greece, and 
the rumour has attained a sufficient amount of importance 


‘for the leading English journal to make it the subject of 


a leading article, the purpose of which was to assure the 
people that, although the young Prince will certainly not 
be permitted to accept the proffered Crown, the offer is 
to be taken a compliment to the ‘constitutional edu- 
cation” of the English’ princes. ‘The phrase is certainly 
evatifying to the national vanity ; but in order to ascertain 
exactly what it means, we shoul reflect for a moment upon the 
native of the constitutional lessons which the Queen’s sons have 
had the opportunity of studying. ‘Take, for exampie, that 
striking lesson as to the power of the Crown in a “limited 
monarchy,” afforded by the fact that the Queen has the alter- 
native of but’ two men, upon whom she can depend, to govern 
the country. Or take the lesson real to her Majesty when the 
foreign dispatches were tampered with after they received ‘her 
signature, when she dismissed the minister who was guilty of that 
Rse majest’, and when she was conpelled to receive him back again 
with an aggravated power to contend against her, ‘These are the 
“constitutional” lessons which the English princes have had 
the opportunity of studying from their youth upwards. — More- 
over, they have scen the real power of the Queen reduced to 
almost vanishing point ; and all the appointments, honours, and 
rewards taken out of her hands and converted into the machi- 
nery of party intrigue ; so that it is no longer true to say that 
“the Crown is the Fountain of Honour,” but that ‘* Downing- 
street is the Fountain of Corruption.” ‘These are constitutional 
lessons of no mean importance, and it is very fit that we 
should be reminded of them upon the occasion of an English 
Prince being insulted with the offer of a Crown which can 
neither be aceepted nor held with honour. 

Asa corollary to this not over-pleasant line of reflections, 
we would invite the attention of our readers to the admirable 
letter signed ‘ Jane Lewis,” which will be found in another 
column. With every word of that letter we cordially and 
entirely agvee, and with the feeling that nothing substantial 
and complete can be done to alleviate the distresses of the poor, 
until men and women of education insist upon throwing aside 


as 


‘that vile word * polities “which is ased to shroud public matters 


from the public mind, and prevent all “from considering them 
but' the few privileged persons who hold the reins of party in 
their hands. ‘Take one fact alone, and apply it to the problem of 
the distress now harassing Lancashire. The utmost sum we 
spent annually in Sir Robert Peel's time on the government of the 
country was fifty-five millions of money ; "we now spend seventy- 
two millions per annum, a difference of seventeen millions sterling 
every year, to be got out of the bone and inuscle of the country’s 
industry, What is even such a calamity as the Lancashire 
Ve are talking of subscriptions of a pound 
here, and a’ pound there, anda great nooleman who derives 
princely revenue out of Lancashire soil puts down his 1,000/. 
at the head of the subscription. What if he used his power 
to reduce the taxation of the country ten millions ; used it to 


| allay this absurd war-panic, which keeps up the expenditure 


at war-leyel in time of peace, and to insist that the power of 
this country shall not be used to oppress and molest unoffending 
peoples? ‘That would be a boon indeed, not only to the Lan- 
eashire poor, but to the poor of every other county, It may 
be that this spending of seventy-two millions is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the nation, and that an indepen- 
dent inquiry might lead us to applaud more sincerely than we 
do (because more intelligently) the wisdom of our rulers; only 
do not let us be frightened by the buébear of ‘ politics.” Let 
every woman who can think at all, resolve to exercise the 
faculty, and to take no heed of the taunts which self- suflicient 
gentlemen may level at them, who decm themselves politically 
wise on no better foundation than because they read, and implicitly 
believe to be true, whatever may happen to be printed in a news- 


paper. Let her say to herself, ‘Che money which L pay for 
‘taxes is'‘as much a part of my expenditure'as'any other sum which 


[lay out, and Tam as‘much bound to do my best to see that 
it is righteously spent as with the rest. If that money is foolishly 
or wickedly spent, if it is made the means of curying wrong 
and oppression to the uttermost’ ends of the earth, and I do not 
do my best to prevent it, or, at any rate, to raise my voice 
against it, Jam morally responsible before Cod and man.” If 
people would determine to accept this responsibility, and strive 
to waderstand public matters without adopting the cut and 
dried opinions which are supplied to them allready made, they 
would be doing good work in combating the national distress. 


The latest report of Garibaldi is, that the Italian surgeons have 


removed the ball from the foot, and also the splinter, and that 


the patient is now on the high road to recovery. What shall 
we say after this of the impertinent interference of the Gari- 
baldi Committee in sending over Professor Partridge? ‘The act 
was only defensible on the supposition that there were no 
capable surgeons in Italy, and what has been the result? What 
but the humiliating one, that the Italian surgeons were right 
from the first, and the Englishman wrong ? It may be answered, 


" asan exeuse for Mr. Partridge, that if he had had complete charge 


of the case he would have arrived at a more accurate conelu- 
sion. The reply is, that he had no business there at all. Ile 
should never have accepted a commission which involved so 
gross a breach of professional etiquette as interference with a 
capable hands, without even an in vitation from 
the patient himself. We are sorry for Mr. Partridge, for he 
has the reputation of being an able anatomist, but he has him- 
self to thank for it if he finds that that reputation has suffered 
by his blunder. ** Que diable allait-il faire dans cette qalere 2” 

“The garotte panic increases instead of abating, and some of 
our public journalists are writing as if every street in London 
were infested by gangs of emancipated ticket-of-leaye men, 


| 
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armed and prepared for the most daring deeds cf violence. We 
utterly disbelieve that there is any good cause for this febrile 
excitement. ‘We believe that the cases are exaggerated, partly 
by the fears of those who write about them, and partly in the 
eruel and selfish hope of aggravating the penalties of the 
criminal Taw aeainst offenders. We believe that we do not 
hear all the truth of these cases. ‘The other day a woman eame 
to the Clerkenwell police-station, complaining that her husband 
had been garotted in the street, and his watch had been taken 
from him ; but the inspector on duty was enabled to give her 
the somewhat unpleasant intelligence that he knew all about it, 
and that her lord and master, instead of coming quietly along 
the street as he pretended, had been imprudent enough to stray 
into very bad company—-a fact whieh he did not particularly 
wish to communicate to his wife. In many instances the garotle 
is matde'to play the same part as chloroform did some few years 
ago; when people were thrown into an absurd state of patie about 
the supposed qualities of that drag. ‘Phe popular notion was 
something after this fashion : A gentleman walking along the 
street, in the perfect possession of his faculties, was approached 
by an individual bearing a handkerchief in his hand, which was 
suddenly ‘presented to the nose of the intended victim, who 
thereupon immediately fell back perfectly helpless and uncon- 
scious. Of course, to those who knew anything about chloréform 
and its uses, such a story bore its own condemnation with it ; 
but it served for a'time to furnish a very plausible exeuse for 
many a lost watch nd purse when the losers would ‘have 
been very loth to disclose the real circumstances of the case. 
‘As for the dangerous custom which we have already alluded 
to, of unskilled persons, under the influence of this panic, 
earrying about with them lethal weapons, it has received a prac- 
tical illustration during the past week. <A. gentleman visiting 
the Lyceum ‘Theatre, when under the intiuence of liquor, 
happened to get into a sculile with a policeman, whereupon he 
drew a stiletto which he had about him, and stabbed the eou- 
stable several times. ‘I'his is no more than ‘is to ‘be expectel 
from the habitual practice of carrying arms. ‘The’ practice of 
earrying loadeil fire-arms about the person gave rise, in‘ many 
Aimerican cities, to a far worse state of things than would exist 
if the worst dreams of the garotte terrorist were true, In 
England we make a boast that the use of the knife is nob a 
national practice ; but it soon will become so if we got into the 
habit of carrying knives about us. When it was the fashion for 
men to carry arms, street attacks with swords were common 
enough; and the Star Chamber itself had to issue an edict, 
making it heavily penal for gentlemen to ‘fight and stab each 
other within the precinets of a'royal palace. 

Another dreadful colliery accident reminds us that for ‘the 
blessing of coal fires this nation bas to pay a heavy rental! of 
human lives, estimated by the Registrar-General at about two 
thousand every year. ‘This is a season when there are many 
demands upon the purses of the charitable ; but it can never be 
out of place to suggest for the consideration of those who offer 
thank-offerings of their superiluity for the bmefit of the un- 
fortunate, whether it would not be proper to substitute som 
more certain and equitable mode of relieving the ~widows 
and orphans of these poor colliers, for the spasmodic, chronic 
charity which is occasionally extended to them whenever (as i2 
the case of the Hartley explosion) the terrible and overwhelning- 
nature of the disaster arrests public attention in an unusual degree 
It is not beeatise one or two hundred poor pitmen meet their 
death by one calamity that those who have been dependent upol 
them deserve relief more than in the other cases. ‘Che great 
awful fact should be looked in the face that two thousand lives 
are annually sacrificed in this business, and that thousands of 
survivors are thereby left destitute of support; and it should be 
considered whether means may not be taken for organising @ 
ereat national ‘machinery of charity ‘for relieving the distress 
thus oceasioned,—a machinery that should never fail, but alweys 
be working equally and justly. 

A tearful proof has lately been afforded to the Freneh people 
of the liability to the most grievous nuscarriage of justice, which 
their system of private interrogation in prison occasions. 4 
woman named Rosalie Doise was accused of the murder of her 
father, a poor old man who resided at St. Jean Cappel (Nord). 
She was cast into prison, privately interrogated by the j“/é 
Vinstruction and confessed the truth of the charge. The! jy 
found her ‘guilty, with extenuating circumstances,” and she 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for life. Very recently; 
two men have been convicted of another crime, and they 
now -eonfess that they were the veal murderers of ok 
Doise, adding that it was impossible for the daughter | t? 
have anything to do with it, and that-they have no knowledge 
of her, nor she of them. On this statement being mate, 
Rosalie Doise is once more examined, and the result of the 
inquiry is one that should shake the confidence of the French 
legists in their system of private interrogation. Rosalie Dois? 
now admits that she is entirely innocent of the crime im- 
puted to her; that she only confessed it because she was 
weary of the treatment to which she was subjected ; that she 
was consigned to a noisome, darksome cell, and was deniet 
fresh air, light, exercise, and aceess to her child ; that 
she was wearied, puzzled, and tortured with the questions al- 
dressed her ; and that, finally, she confessed the crime ‘for 1° 
other motive than to escape from her tormentors. ‘This is @ 
fearful revelation of the workings of the system. One of the 
finest scenes depicted by the genius of De Balzac, is that 1) 
which Vautrin measures his cunning against that of the je 
Camusot, and even then, where the accused “was a man 0 
colossal make and mind, the scene is a very terrible one, What 
must it be when the astute, subtle lawyer, determined ty convict; © 
put to measure his strength against & weak young woman. 
is arack more terrible than that of the Inquisition, “hat onlY 
tortured the body, (és both body and mind. 


ren 7 ay? ' 1 c Y ar 
THs FEMALE ‘BLONDIN. 
2 . ~~ ave . . 7. 
N YOUR JOURN AL T read the following passage from the pe 
oe ~ - Ac 71 7 - Pas = 
of “ One who has never seen cither of the Blondins :”— 
Mapaw,—! faving seen the enclosed paragraph in the Evening Star relative to 
the Female a Who by all accounts seems a brave and well-conducl™ 
young person, wish to engage your powerful assistanee in her behall, DY pro 
posing that every one who has been’ to ryatal Pala 
ehp rey Seve tae Be such sights, should forward to you six penny st - 
more, accd 3 to pleasure, and that Mr. Frank Bueklaud, who seems to BAY" 
a taste for the wonders of nature. : B are 
vt aghis ts ature, and has doubtless seen both the Blondits; © 
wellas his pet Giant and ¢ SS ipti i a 
and thus endeavour : ountess, should head the subscription with a pur 
Trusting you “ill bi provide some small atnnity for the poor cripple. 
es wil favour this appeal, L rémain, Gear Madim, “3 
\ ONE WHO NAS NEVER SEEN EVER oF tHE BLoxpihs 
Ee nxlous to oblige whenever I ¢an, and specially so when see 
aV CO pans UD er 6 ‘ ader* 
is ve of my exertions to others, I thought that your reader” 
Iz rnaw « F hi bss 
Jest ike to know somewhat of the personal history and adventure 
ay é Ai i j i i si 8 
; Be Vemale Blondin, 1 have, therefore, made it my business, 
ae her out, and request her to be good enough to call on me- 
we Q . i i : 
tas done so, and I am now enabled to give: some: particulars 
career, 
ca ; ine ‘ - ag 
Her uame is Selina ‘Young. Her mother ‘died when she nen 
child’and she was obliged to take to (1 may say) Hard labour W 
she was but'quite an infant. ‘She was first taught to walk on & ge 


see’ Blondin at the Crystal 


~P 


of her 
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at the age of four, and made her début before the public at the 
age of six—rather a young debutante. She has been performing in 
public ever since. Shoe is now 3t years of age, and has travelled 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland, Prussia, Denmark, and 
yermany. Sonmictimes she has been engaged with other performers ; 
but, for the most part, she has been working independently, sup- 
porting herself, and some of her family also, by her feats of daring 
on the high rope, and of activity and juggling on the low rope. 


oo 


made her first appearance in London at Cremorne, and then, in 
1858, at the Orystal Palace, where she took the nate, for the time, 
of “Pauline Violante.” She was in this respect the predecessor of 
Blondin, for she crossed the grand bason over the high fountain while 
In full play, She has twice crossed the Thames on a tight rope, which 
Was no less than 2000 feet long.* The rope was extended from Cre- 
Morne-gardens to the opposite side, where it was fixed by weights 


35] 


and pulleys in the yard of a manufactory. On the first occasion I 
‘ ¥ urred. When 
he found the . 
she could 


myself Was not present, but an accident very nearly oce 
Sie got over more than three-parts of her Journey, § 


Tope too slack, that something was wrong with it, and that she 
Proceed no further; with admirable presence ef mind, she immie- 
diately seized the only chance of safety, she knelt down on the rope, 
and waited there until she received assistance, ultimately lowering 
herself by one of the guy ropes (the ropes which kee 


Tope steady) into a boat which was waiting below. 


than if she had crossed over without any difliculty. 


M her distress and danger. 


OH the second occasion, I saw the Female Blondin cross the 

hames; she wore a handsome Greek dress, and ib was curious to | 
See the sudden apparition of her red and gold costume start among | 
the black chimney-pots of Battersea. However, she walked across 
boldly and without hesitation, occasionally even running at a good 
pace. Tf T recollect right, she took about seven and a-half minutes 
to walk from side to side. Here, again, we have an excellent trait 
of the British public. There were of course thousands of people 
Who, from Battersea-bridge, the hanks’ sides, the tops of the houses, 
&e., had witnessed her performance gratis. Headed by the leading 
Proprietors of the public-houses (who had benefited by the crowd), 
® subscription was got up for her, and a handsome silyer cup, 
With a figure of herself, balance-pole in hand, in. silver, was 
Presented to her, ‘In commemoration of her daring intrepidity in 


Crossing the river Thames, &c., &e., August, 1862.” 


. +4 . < rT’ . 
Besides her narrow escape, when crossing over the Tham 


p the main 
The 
Cluse of the rope being slack was no neglect of hers, but 
Gf we can believe the report) a pure bit of villainy, a disgrace 
to human nature; somebody had stolen the leads which kept the guy 
ropes tight. On her safe arrival to the shore she was mucn cheered, 
and a gentleman who saw her in this peril tells me that, in his 
Opinion, on this occasion she showed herself a much braver woman 
Ile says it 
Was niost affecting to see her alone in mid air, and in the most 
mMminent peril. She went slowly and cautiously forwards and back- 
Wards on the slackencd rope, which was swaying about under her 
feet. At last she threw her balancing pole over into the river, and 
With the greatest care assumed the kneeling posture, as the safest 
Under the circumstances. While all this was going on the silence of 
Suspense which brooded over the immense crowd collected to see 
ler was very remarkable. English crowds on an occasion of this 
kind think with one mind, and in that mind was sympathy for her 


es, the 
Female Blondin met again with a bad accident at the Clifton 

rardens, near Bristol. She was near the top of an inclined rope, 
extending from the ground to the top of a high building or 
the rope ‘suddenly became slack, she fell, but luckily seized the rope 
in her descent, managing to keep her hold fora considerable time. 
A noble hearted British tar climbed up one of the cross leg: 
assistance, he could, however, ouly reach her foot, still this, 11 some 
degrec, assisted her in maintaining her position till she was rescued 


treo, when 


s to her 
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FEUILLETON OF ‘THE WEEK : | A LETTER FROM PARTS. 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


| Panis, November 26, 1862. 
dt Ne TOPIC OF THE WEEK connected with literature turns | 4 pate WHISPERS concerning the late conspiracy seem to have 
_ net so much upon the merit of any particular book as upon |. only acquired more consistency and duration from the pro- 
the morality of the press. The accusation of venality, the phrase | found silence observed on the subject in the Parisian journals, and 
“a venal press,” has long been treated as the spiteful accusation of | unlike most other topics of marvel in this busy metropolis, which 
vulgar and uninformed minds, Here, however, is Sergeant Glover, | have seldom more than twenty-four hours run, these have only just 
one of the Queen’s Sergeants-at-Law., formerly proprietor and chict | begun to die away. It is true that several circumstances served to 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, who brings his action against | keep alive the embers of curiosity, which would otherwise have been 
the Count de Persigny and M. Billault eR of H. I. M., the | extinguished much socner. About the middle of last week, when a 
| Emperor Napoleon, for the sum of 14 O00, alleved to be due to | bright sunshine had attracted a more than usual crowd in the gar- 
him for articles anittan thnd published A ee Morning Chronicle, | dens of the Tuileries, ihe rappel, or beating of the drum, announcing 
by virtue of a contract with the defendants. -As ib is more that all promenaders were expected to withdraw, was suddenly heard 
than possible that there will be a good deal of talk about this | i‘ Beau es an early hour, In passing by the one gate, left open for 
GHEB; and that it will be adduced as another instance of the | | ue ise set several Sseryjens de ville were to be scen standing thero 
‘“venality of the press,” we shall take the opportunity of offering a 1} AUG tion to the soldiers on guard, evidently keeping a sharp look- 
few observations upon the case-and its bearings. The sale of the ou OW all who went through, many of whom were strictly examined, 
Mor JL, Chronicle to the French Government, as its bondsman upon ele s oaece detained, it may be supposed, to undergo a closer 
the English press, is supposed to have taken place about six years search eel Be pection afterwards, In the course of the evening it 
j ago. At that time, Mr. Sergeant Glover was the reputed proprietor — Was very currently known that the police had had notice of several 
of that journal, the circulation and influones of which had been | suspicious-looking individuals having been 
declining under the superintendence of Mr, Hope and Mr. J. PD, gardens, and the measure above alluded to h 
Cooke until it had approached vanishing point. Shortly after the | 1 proved, without success, as the sus 
| paper came into Mr. Glover's hands. a aera was very generally | the police the slip, and of those 
spread abroad, aiid as generally boli that it had become, | #4Y consequence. : 
by virtue of some unhely compact, the explanatory organ of the | The eee rand courtare, itis sdid, to.deave Compiégne and 
French Government; and that its articles were, iv point of fact, | return to Paris on the 6th of next month, and on the following day 
signed by “ Monsieur Communique,” This ritour gained strength | the ceremony of the mauguration, so much talked of, is to take 
from the undeniable fact that the articles in the Morning Chronicle | place. | The new boulevard continues to attract great crowds, and 
were invariably apologetic of every act of the French Government, the Place near the Barricre du Trone, with its triumphal arch 
and furthermore by the remarkable olreumstance that this, the least colossal fountain, and fine porticos, being terminated (dtaloast 
influential of all the Knglish journals, was tho most extensively | provisionally), produce, even in their present state cf mere lath and 
quoted by the French press —that press baie directly under the | plaster, a very fine effect. Lhis new portion of the metropolis, 
control of the Government. The explanation of this was easy to the | when entirely constructed, promises to vie in magnificence with the 
initiated—de mortuis, &e.—the Chronicle had fallen away in influence , More fashionable ones of the Champs Elysées and Barricre de l'Etoile, 
of late years, but ft bore a name that was ones a name of power upon aud the Park of Vincennes at that end of the town, will supply to 
the press. It was once in the position of the Times. Some of the | the crowded population of the neighbouring suburbs quite as 
most enlightened minds of which Knolayd can boast have eon- | delightful a place of resort aad Sunday recreation, as the more 
tributed to its columns. The value of this journal to the Trench | distant Bois de Boulogne, or newly arranged Pare de Monceauy. 
Government was—not for the amount of influence which it possessed The last series of visitors to Compiegne are at present staying 
in England (for no one knew better than the Emperor Napoleon and | there, and consist, besides the usual number of nunisters and their 
M. de Persigny that that was nil), but thar ite articles might be quoted | Wives, of a few of our own English aristocracy, six Arab chiefs, 
into the French papers as the opinions of a 1 spectable and influential | particularly inyited by the Emperor, and of several distinguished 
English paper. Never mind whether if circulated five hundred or a literary men, amongst whom are M. silvestre de Sacy, the eminent 
thousand per diem in London, or whether its political deta were bibliomaniac, and well-known contributor to the Journal des Debats, 
valued at one rush, The French public knew nothing of this. Here, | +l. de Sauley and his wife, Octave Teuillet, the writer of so many 
we think, is the explanation of that remarkable ease of bargain and charming comedies and proverbes, &e., Ke. 
sale which is now occupying the attention of her Majesty's Court of The success which attended Mule. Patti’s first appearance in the 
Qucen’s Bench. Italian Opera House of this city has only gone on increasing. Bouquets 
Of scientific matters, the most important seems the revival of the pie et down on a RA and she is quite the lionne of the 
celebrated Gorilla controversy, caused by the arrival in this country a ae Te Smits hee Leia’ of Donizetti was quite as much 
of a letter from Mr. Winwood Reade, a pelitleniatt who is visiting | admired as her performance of the Sonnambula,” so that her 


seen prowling about the 
ad been resorted to, but, as 
pected persons contrived to give 
arrested, none turned out to be of 


| 
| 
| 


from it by two ladders fastened one on to the other being brought | 


Within her reach ; upon these she descended once more safely to the 
ground. She was not, however, doomed to be always lucky, for in 
August last (as my readers know) she met with an accident that 
Was followed by the most disastrous consequences, It was in this wise: 
She had taken an engagement at Highbury Barn, and one unlucky 
CVvening, after walking across the rope wheeling a wheelbarrow, 
blindfolded, in a sack, &e., she commenced the conclusion of her 
Performance by walking across with fireworks attached to each end 
Of the balancing pole. When well on her journey she tells me the 
Cramp seized both her hands, and the reports of the fireworks shook 
the pole out of her hands, and down it went, fireworks and all. 
instantly stooped down and endeavoured to hold on to the rope, it 
Was no use, her hands were too much cramped, and down she fell 
With a heavy crash on to the earth, her fall, luckily for her, took 
Place over a tree, the branches of which somewhat broke her fall, 
or she must have been killed on the spot. The distance from 
the rope to the spot where she fell was sixty-two feet. She was taken 
off immediately to Bartholomew's hospital, where she was placed 
Under the care of Mr. Lawrence. Upon making an examination, it 
Was ascertained that the neck of the left thigh bone was fractured 
Nigh up near the hip—a most serious accident. Of course all the 
resources of scientilic surgery were brought to bear on her case, but 
In vain. Her limb, which is three inches shorter than the other, 
Still remains almost useless, though it is hoped that time will restore 
to it some power and use, so that she will be able to get about a bit. 
<\s it is, she is obliged to use crutches, and to be frequently assisted 
by her attendant. I have myself given her my opinion on the 
Nature of the accident, and have held out hopes of amendment, 
I learn that 
When taken to the hospital she exhibited great moral fortitude, for 

With a courage truly characteristic, she wished the surgeons to 
amputate the limb if it could not be rendered serviceable, rather, as 
She observed, than have it dangling uselessly by the side of the 
Other one, and requiring support which she might find very difficult | 


Which, I trust, time will prove to be not fallacious. 


to obtain for the maintenance of the sound one.” 


T have yentured, therefore, to write these few particulars relative 
to the Female Blondin. It is quite impossible that she will ever be 
Able to walk on the rope again. She has made it her business, and 
she knows no other. J understand, moreover, that she has been in 
the habit of devoting a great portion of her earnings to the support 
of her aged father, who is between 70 and 80 years of age, and that 
there are brothers and sisters to whom she has behaved yery well. 
She is yery “down hearted” (to use a common but good expression) 
*bout herself, and hopes to be able, if she can get a little capital 

gether, to set up in a small way of business for herself. W. \‘ 

all wish her success, and do something to help her to achieve it. 
he editress of the Lady's Journal has kindly opened a subscription 
‘st on her behalf, and I for ounce take this opportunity of placing my 
Name on her list. Frank T. Buckanp, 2nd Life Guards. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY Recstyip FoR THs FEMALE BLONDLN :— 


Lady Jodrell, Sale Dark, Norfolk cscs. sesssseeseeeeess 
The Proprietors Of THUS QUEEN sisssecssseensesseeeeneees 
FE. 'T. Buckland, sq: ...ssccssssscssssepsbeecrevccevascobecsees 
"L.A. TL. (Cromer) csesssasesetsesesnrersteeebenerenerensessenes 
For the poor Victim of a most depraved taste ........, 
From one who does not approve of the high rope ... 
Bat creer 
i. I. PTV TTURELTILELI ETE 
Missie ........ ebeR eels thie. 

Irwin Willes ( Argus the Exile”). 
Dn Pawn sissssossctvectosvaavcoeecssnes 
Misses 1. and C. Scott ccceceees sabes 
L. ©. P., Brighton -.....csessssiives 
AT OAT DAN crvsspiestosecterespassess 
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Contributions to be addressed to the care of the Editress of this 


Ournal, 346, Strand, W.C. 
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*Tunderstand the trouble and expense of getting the rope up was very 
eats ‘the men would only work at stated times, and the total expenses were 


Over 3092, 


| commissioned Mrs. Thornycroft to make a bust of the eee 
| Alexandra of Glucksburg-Sonderburg, the affianeed bride of the 


Africa for the special purpose of exploring M, du Chaillu’s tracks, | ae ie eae panes may be considered a definite onc. 
By some, this letter appears to be rewarded wae complete refutation M. Calzado, the dipostorot the Italiens, has engaged her for twenty- 
of M. du Chaillw’s ‘statements, and that well-known scientific | four nights, to be eis an into three oe interval, for which she 
authority, called The Morning Advertiser. authoritatively pronounces | '* to receive the somewhat large sum of about 2000 fancs or 80/.a night. 
that it “proves beyond all question that M. du Chailla’s extraor- I 0 judge from ee display in our principal shop windows, and the 
dinary statements about Gorillas, and the namber of them that he | general aspect, of the streets and thoroughfares at this moment, a 
pretended to have killed, were Puro fictions: and that conse- Le arriving in Paris, for the first time, might easily imagine 
quently all that we [de. Morning Advertiser’ said about the a Pn aoe were of Siberian inclemency and duration. As if to 
utterly untrustworthiness [sie] of his hel when it appeared, | patisfy the prognosties of the weather-wise, who have long predicted 
is fully confirmed.” But what dogs Mr er ands say ? He says, au aia ee severity, and to justity the preparations which 
indeed, that “he is in a position to Beate that Me du Chaillu for ae , ast Hone have beon making against the expected severity 
has shot neither leopards, buffalos ‘or Gorillas 3" but he of t ie pees 2s ieee has turned intensely cold. The ther. 
omits to tell us why and how he cat to be in that position. eee a day or two ago, marked five degrees below freezing 
He says that Mongilomba “duped My, R. B. Walker in asserting point, and yesterday, after a fine cold rain, asharp frost set in, 
that M. du Chaillu had killed two Gorijias;” but he appends no | which rendered walking a matter of dilliculty, and would have 
proof of this statement. He affirms very precisel y and dogmatically made the streets impassable had not the authorities, with their 
what the habits of the Gorilla really are. but he has to confess that cans ele employed hundreds of men and carts to scatter sand in 
he has hunted them “always unsuccessfully,” In point of fact, he | very direction, and thus prevented the numerous accidents both to 
has never seen a Gorilla. “Aboyo al] yaenintante explain haw it ree and horses which might otherwise have happened. On Sunday 
happened that, although there Were but three Gorilla skins in | te were visited hy one ae those dense fogs of such rare occur- 
Europe before the arrival of M. du Chaillu, that gentleman brought  Yence here, though so habitual on the other side of the Channel, that 


: ‘ b F they are grumblingly asserted to be among some of the benefits ¢ 
over eighteen undoubtedly wenuine kRlelna “ee. +1: or how it 4 Doty ena) 3 S$ con- 
m Mee te skins with him ; ferred on this country by the late treaty of commerce. It by no 


appens that, in spite of the animus whio sdly exists in : ; : 
h uppens t 1A Sait iS humus whieh undoubtedly e — it | weans follows, however, that the cold will be of long duration. All 
certain scientilic circles to prove him a liar. no one has yet brought Z , F ACU oaineona a : 
\rillanskine lk ’ ha Who are acquainted with the inconstancy of French climate, well 
over any more Gorilla skins; or how it came to pass that the | jeningh of frost werd AT : ? 
ki { the Gorillas so brought : “haillu bear the know that this pinch of frost, very common in November, is frequently 
8 Peas 0 ? : a at Relea et a oe by M. du Chat ‘ py arseni-  Suceceded by comparative mild weather. Therefore, in spite of tho 
aria o & ts ra ae Acery ale fa . = > rh : , - ‘4 
aay KS 0 stil thess waters Hs satiate been Detail at bf a is rhine flights of wild geese and other appearances, duly recorded in tho 
sal SOAP. a : £ atislhactor gposed Of, wv apers as usual at this 4 , : ci . 
cal soap Fal tha ii utisfactorily disposed of, M. du | Pepersas usual at this period, we can predict nothing more concerning 
continue to hold, what has hitherto been our faith, ie ee _ the weather, save that at present we are in full winter, and have a 
Maillu’s < may contain a great deal of jnoxactness and exagge- Tie a 5 ; ‘ glee ir 
Chaillu’s Hae at iaarebtlen’? Raat aa ot ests ea it ot P< even ha good opportunity of wearing some of the many heavy andimpenetrable- 
p t rhye + te AG « ‘ a & vas > . , . ° 
ration (and whe Re tloes not ?), and 1 may © BRE | looking woollen materials provided against the present contingency. 
sroved that it was written not by himself but from his notes ; | Groat varletlos of iets 
] Mele earn ve self F truth sreat varieties of these have been produced this winter; ‘and also 
that, nevertheless, it is founded upon a solid sub-stratum of truth, ny sorts of furs : : 
’ ‘ i deduliese a? § vhat no | M4ny sorts of furs have made their re-appearance, such as chin- 
and that it narrates the adventures of a man who has done whi shilla, swan’s-dow ne ‘ . 
x sy did before or since, and who 1 wig solid and | fy entice © COW Brey and black astrakan, which are worn not 
HuLroped ver SINCE, ¢ 7 as made § } yraly 3 BIS tt 5 Tine er ped § 
suet eraitiene Ea LUG IREOOLGE is UIC 10 oS 1 | merely in the w ay of mulfs and capes, but as trimmings to dresses, 
afte adc on: ® 4 ce | “ (\te ry ¥ 
argu: ie aneese ¢ arttsti HERB Knowledge. Tetrion be paletots, and even bonnets. Every one cannot afford so costly a 
eae Dew pe era of the Tunhps 3p pierre ate Majesty has ey, as sable trimmings; chinchilla, with its soft grey tints and 
recorded in the colum a0dy's Journal, that her ajes*) warm aspect, very advantageously replaces the more expensive sable 
Se oneployed with velvet; while grey or black astrakan is gene- 
rally used to ornament cloth or cachemire out-door garments, to 
ineoof Walostee rincess is sitti aj «3, Thornycroft, | ys. ie : ae ; 
Prince of Wales. ie nae f a Asa daily to ate Ls oe Which they add both a warm and comfortable appearance. Bands 
and, judging by w ua a ar ee brett of this artist, of the latter are frequently placed round the lower part of morn- 
no doubt that the work w E sfactory one. ot ing dresses intended to be worn as robes de chambre in the 
| We have news from Oxford which will not tend to ratse Le house, as well as to form a trimming to the little Zouaves, 
| undergraduates of that Uae in the estimation of ladic es which, from their convenience, continue to be in as much fayour 
tt dc efintd 3 wnale as ° AS ray 3 he ’ f bf 1) 3 i 
tell we ae min ie baa owe O10 VA EaRe Rooms, nO shen % nade are ae filled with pany eeueured 
; a certain Miss I 1 8 wve, a w .isse ) -hue d ls ade as chemis S$ 4 ves 
| - eee ante entitled “A ‘Merrie Tiveniog | or, Old Friends | worn undae rn es Wheat ceils tat BEI ie ‘ihn 
| ¢ : 2 ice i : D? ? “mera gi - . : c ot i Sy € : CIS, Cc 5 . 
| with New Faces,” OF course, ae undergraduates of the Me ere c cloured merino and silk stockings of the brightest colours, such as 
| were free to go or stay away ot their pleasure, but they ia eo ato 4 scarlet and black, Magenta, and even orange and black, are displayed 
| no right to act as they are Aa dhe usta to have done. I eat inex profusion, | and_as generally adopted in Paris as in the country 
| conceivable right to insult Miss Palmerston. According to the lady's Which first introduced them, The samo may be said of the gay 
before us (whether actuated by ® Tory hatred of this young My ; | coloured petticcats, with their ornamental stitched bands of silk or 
name or not we cannot say), they mustered in large aD ti velvet, which caused so great an outcry on the part of the French 
the Oxford journals have to “regret to say that on both ng 1 ae 1 When first seen on our own travelling countrywomen, but without 
Undergraduate portion of the audiences was in a very noes = ee 4 which no Frenchwoman is now to be found on foot at this day. In 
| They jeered the pianist; they even mimicked the lady Pee atbae _ fact, though in England all fashions are supposed to come from this 
and were so annoying to her that, on the Monday mg? "tick | country, there would be no end were I to attempt to note down 
giving them several hints, Miss Palmerston was obliged to PUPMCLY © minutely every particular in which the French borrow from our- 
request of them, in the second part, to desist, as their nolse made selves, Hoth in the comfort of their houses and the style of their 
her nervous; andon the following evening she threatened to ane * + dress, although so different is the genius of the two nations, that 
. +e Pe Fy . - 4 y | : . 
stop to the performance if their interruptions were coe , these same fashions assume another aspect when they have become 
That these undergraduates were energetically in earnest in t Mi thoroughly acclimatized in this country. 

. . He p yore ‘ . 
proceedings is clear from the statement that “they also eug@se ™ | Several bonnets have lately been seen of velvet, edged with fur. 
personal conflicts with some of the town portion of the Bene: | In one case the material was blew de Merique, with ermine; in 
We hope that some exetse or explanation of this conduct ™2@y %€ | another, a ruby-coloured velvet was bordered with a narrow band of 
producible. | deep-coloured sable, which likewise formed an edge to the bavolet. 

The theatres exhibit a sad falling away from the prosperity Which | These are, however, cecentricities, which are more remarked 
they enjoyed during the Great Exhibition time. Fed by a constant | than followed. The same might be said of a singular cos- 
succession of “country cousins,” the managers have been contented —tume, worn by a lady of theatrical notoriety, in the Bois de 
to present a series of old worn-out pieces, on the principle (we Boulogne the other afternoon—a dress of dark iron-grey linsey- 
presume) that anything will do for the country-folks. They are wolsey, was trimmed all down the front, from the waist, 
now beginning to perceive the necessity of a change in this policy, | with a band of Russia-coloured leather, of a light, tawny shade, 
for the empty benches in their houses prove to them nightly, by — studded with steel knobs, meant to represent steel nails; the same 
an argument which addresses itself as much to the breeches’ pocket — band was carried round the bottom of the dress. The effect was 
as to the understanding, that there js a limit beyond which the | singular, but far from pleasing, and though the object aimed at, of 
public patience can be pushed. There is one theatre in London — being gazed at by all, was indubitably attained, it may be doubted 
blazoning across its front in letters of gas that an exceedingly — whether the remarks made on the costume would haye proved very 
common-place piece has been played there for more than 300 nights, | agreeable to the lady’s feelings. 
as if that were any proof of its real merit. Deceived by the success The great fashion in the way of ornaments has set in in favour of 
of this exceptional year, the manager of that theatre (who is also , coral, especially of the paler hue, approaching to a shade of pink. 
the author of the piece) is about to dare fortune on a larger seale and | Warrings, brooches, and even necklaces of this pale coral, both set 
in a larger theatre. We could have wished him as much suecess as , plain and also studded with brilliants, are much worn, and will evi. 
| he merits, but “as from a tower, we see the end of all.” \ dently be the objets for cadeaue du jour de Can of 1863, 
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LAY. 
VV HEN Phebus in the month of June, 
Lights up the glen and broomy brac, 
‘Tis sweet to be sequester'd there, 
Enraptur’d as we onward stray: 
The murmuring stream, the lambkin’s bleat, 
The wild bird’s song in silvan shaw, 
Bring back to mind the days of yore 
As dreams for ever passed awa’. 


Time steals alang, alas! how ficet, 
And changes scenes of joy to pain! 
Scenes that In memory but abide, 
Nor e’er can come to us again; 
Where is the schule, and schule-weans now, 
The fair one’s smiles, our comrades a’ ? 
Nae wonder that we’re sometimes sad, 
And tears of lanely sorrow fa’. 


But why indulge in morbid grief? 
The stay of Providence is sure, 

If we but walk in wisdom’s ways, 
And all His promises secure ; 

Then though our step be feebly slow, 
As life’s decline is drawing nigh, 

At last we'll find a heavenly hame 
To welcome us beyond the sky. 

Kilbirnie, Ayrshire. 


AUTUMN. 
EPARTING Autumn rustles as she goes 
And sweeps her russet skirt from off the land, 

Her favourite vine a parting kiss she throws 

And clust’ring grapes in modest blushes stand. 
“he leaves this blessing on her track behind, 

A store against the winter’s icy frown, 
A timely gift to warm and cheer mankind 

When blust’ring snows shall come to cast him down. 


O’er ev'ry plain a murmuring army flies, 

And shivering trees grow bare to swell its ranks, 
Dashed by the wind in slaughter’d heaps it lies 

On valley sides and flow’r-forsaken banks. 


Thus Autumn dies, thus turn her locks to grey, 
She mourns, in mists and sighing winds, her end, 
And seeks her rest a long and weary way, 
Where still, in space unmeasur'd, worlds depend. 
P.O E. KoH. 
WITHERING AWAY. 
Ww" HERING, withering ever away, 
Fleeting, and fading, and falling each day, 
All that is earthly hastes to decay, 3 
Withering, withering slowly away. 
Each thing more lovely, aught we most prize, 
‘The joy of our heart, the delight of our eyes, 
Heavenward, homeward, swift to the skies, 
Like a bird to its nest ever earliest flies. 


Shall we repine, then? Hearts steeped in woe, 
Souls wrung with anguish, say, for ye know. 
Is there no thought that with rapturous glow, 
Checks the sad tears as they bitterly flow? 
When o’er the spot, where is piously spread, 
The turf which our footsteps so lovingly tread, 
We linger in sorrow—the home of our dead— 
Are they ail bitter, the tears that we shed ? 


Would we recall the beloved ones? Nay, 
Do we not joy, as we silently pray ? 
Mindful that we, too, are perishing clay, 
Withering, withering surely away. 
Southsea, Great Malvern. J. ML. 


A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
THE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 
}. S-ITAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCIIES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘‘ JOURNAL JAUNE.” 
(Continued from our last.) 


{UNDAY, APRIL 27th,—I had often read of, but never fully 
\ realized, the dullness of the English Sunday. 
from the hotel to promenade round Leicester-square, and enjoy 
the morning cigar, I found that the shops were all closed, and the 
streets wore a funereal aspect. Viewed in the fresh light of the 
April morning sun, the fronts of the houses in that fashionable 
quarter, not excluding the distinguished streets of Panton, Coventry, 


and Haymarket, looked like the faded scenes in a pantomime, painted | 


in bad distemper. It is so almost all over the City, and, as a conse- 
quence, the City is deplorably dull. I paced the Haymarket. What 
a desert! Deprived of the beautiful prints in the windows of 
Hogarth and M‘Lean, the rich jewels of Mr. Garrard, the gorgeous 
candles of Mr. Brecknell, and the blushing glories of Mr. Scott’s 
lobsters (that admirable crustacean which Jules Janin so appro- 
priately termed “le Cardinal de la mer.” )—what is left in the 
Haymarket but outer dinginess and dirt, signs unmistakeable of the 
dinginess and dirt within? If evera street looked victous, it is the 
Haymarket when the shops are closed. Truly the English are a 
foolish, as well as a wicked people. They shut up their shops from 
hypocrisy, to pretend that they are pious; and by shutting up 
their shops they betray their wickedness only the more plainly. 

Jules Pirer told me that only two ways of occupying the Sunday 
were allowed by law; either to go and hear the great preacher Mr. 
Spurgeon or to sit at home and drink grogs of gin. We chose the 
latter alternative ; but it was very dull. 

Monday, April 28th.—1 accompanied Jules Pirer once more to the 
Exhibition, and this time we were more fortunate, for we managed 
to get our tickets of admission. Mr. S*#*#****, the Secretary, had 
never heard of the Journal Jaune, so I was referred to a polite 
gentleman from the “ Boilers Museum,” who was supposed to know a 
great deal about France. This gentleman was very smiling and 
polite, which proved to me at once that he had had great experience 
of my countrymen and their manners. He at once admitted 
the power and importance of the Journal Jaune, and no further 
difficulty was made about my receiving my ticket. On joining 
Jules Pirer, after my interview with the gentleman from 
the “Boilers Museum,” I found him in conyersation with the 
English journalist who gave me so much valuable information on 
Saturday. ‘The name of this agreeable and intelligent person was 
Mr. Diddler, editor of the Liverpool Ghost. Although engaged upon 
the English press, he was of Irish birth, and was dressed in what he 
assured me were the well-known ‘“ brogues” of his country. He 
introduced me to his friend Mr. Puffer, of the London Tellacram, and 
from them I derived a great deal of useful information about 
England and the English, the Great Exhibition, and how to use the 
power of the press to the best advantage. 

“The gentleman from the ‘Boilers’ (said Mr. Diddler) is no other 
than the celebrated Coal, whose consumption, as I told you, keeps 
the pot a-boiling. 


of English Art.’” 

I must confess that this explanation was very puzzling to me, for 
Mr. Coal (if that be his name) had no signs of ‘‘ consumption” 
about him; but, on the contrary, looked in remarkably good case, 
and as if “the Boilers” were the cause of nothing but advantage 
to him. 

On entering the Exhibition building, we found a great confusion. 
It was curious to see the workmen of different nations hard at work, 
putting together the show cases, and unpacking the precious objects 
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He managed the English department of the | 
French Exhibition in ’55, and from the extreme amiability of his | 
disposition (which is well known) is called the ‘amiable weakness 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


to he exhibited. In observing this, nothing was more striking than 
the superiority of the Frenchman, as to personal appearance, over 
all the world. Here is the sketch I took of the noble-looking 
Jules Pirer (worthy compatriot of the illustrious Gaudissart!) as he 
arranged his bottles of Champagne and Burgundy, and displayed his 
shawls in the show-cases. 
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M. JULES PIRER. 


Contrast that noble physique with the stupid and brutal expression 


| of this Englishman, as he stood conceitedly surveying his eternal 


machines. 
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I am not a little proud of the accuracy of these sketches; because 
it is from the outward appearance of persons that the true 
philosopher can often derive the most intimate knowledge of their 
dispositions. The Australian exhibitors were, for the most part, 
dressed in their native costume. 

Here is a very life-like portrait of one of them :— 
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AN EXUIBITOR FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


In the Russian department I made the following sketch ; but the 
temperature in this court was so extremely freezing (owing, I suppose, 


A RUSSIAN EXHIBITOR. 
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to the cold which the objects exhibited had brought with them from 
Siberia), that I could not stay in it for any very long time. I was 
there, however, quite long enough to see that the Russians had 
brought with them very beautiful fur and leather, and that their 
bronzes and jewellers’ work are of an artistic quality which will 
surprise our Paris artisans. I begin to imagine (what previously I 
had not supposed) that there are really some good things which 
are not produced in France. 

When [had wearied myself with my observations and sketches of 
men and manners, and rejoined Jules Pirer, who had been hard at 
work, arranging his cases, I found him engaged in conversation 
with Messrs. Diddler and Puffer. The latter gentleman proposed to 
have some lunch, and on the question being put whether we should 
first patronise the French or the English refreshment department, 
I (who am always patriotic) pronounced in favour of my fellow- 
countryman. ‘No,” replied Mr. Puffer, “if you go with me you 
must go tothe English side. I dined with France yesterday and (as [ 
consider it my duty to the proprietars of the Zellacram to be strictly 
impartial) I must give England the turn to-day. It is true that I 
pay at neither, but that only enables me to report with the stricter 
impartiality; for as neither Mr. M. nor Mr. V. prejudice my mind 
against them by charging, I am the better able to declare, with a 
good conscience, that both refreshment departments are conducted 
in a manner highly satisfactory : which makes it extremely pleasant 
for both parties.” 

We all assented to this proposition as being perfectly logical, and 
at once adjourned to the English department. Here the waiters 
immediately recognised Mr. Diddler and Mr. Puffer, and hastened to 
usher us to the hospitable board, which was presently covered with 
excellent viands and various kinds of wine. ‘I prefer beer to wine,” 
said Mr. Diddler, “only when I have to pay for it.” Mr. Puffer 
ordered the waiters about quite as if they were his own servants. 
“In fact,” said he, “I recommended many of these fellows to 
their situations, and it is only due to say that they have testified 
to their gratitude in a proper manner.” What was the exact nature 
of the testimonial I could not gather; but Mr. Diddler shortly after- 
wards mentioned that one of the Swiss waiters in the French 
department had been kind enough to lend him a fiye-pound note. * 
The conversation then turned upon the power of the press, and its 
function as an engine of civilization. 

“Tf the public will have a free press, the public must pay for it; 
that’s my motto,” said Mr. Puffer; “and must pay not only by 
buying the paper, but by rewarding the man of genius who consents 
to harness his Pegasus to the public mud-cart. The proprietors of 
the Tellacram know perfectly well that I can’t live in the style they 
want me to live in upon the five pounds a week they allow me as 
their chief reporter. I go out tothe great publie dinners for them. Is 
it to be expected that, when I have become accustomed to turtle soup, 
dry Sillery, and Chateau Lafitte, [can content myself at home with a 
humble chop and pint of bitter? It would be the height of absurdity 
to expect me to do so. Besides that, my taste requires keeping up; 
and if I were to live at home upon Irish stew, I should lose my palate 
for the supreme de volaille. Then again, I have to make a respectable 
figure in the world, for the credit of the paper; and if I take my 
wife with me, she must be well dressed too. All this, with a dia- 
mond ring, gold repeater, good hat and boots, and so forth, is not 
to be done upon five pounds a-week, not to mention cabs ’ gloves, 
and minor expenses. No, no; the public wants the services of such 
as J am, so the public must pay for us. For the credit of the paper, 
as well as for my own sake, I accept all the tributes, be they humble 
or otherwise, which an admiring world offers to my modest merit. 
Waiter! bring another bottle of the dry, and tell Mr. M. that the 
Sherry is too sweet, and that if it’s the same wine which he sent 
me three dozen of the other day I’m afraid it will never do.” 

“In Australia,” chimed in Mr. Diddler, “ the dignity of the press 
seems to be thoroughly understood. They appear fully to understan 
that the great business of the press is to gratify the self-love of 
individuals. Everybody likes to see his name in print, whether he 
bea Minister of State or a costermonger; and most people like to 
see their private business treated asif it were a matter of importanc® 
to the public. Therefore, if a man falls down and breaks his collar- 
bone in Australia, and wishes to have the fact reported in the pape? 
he must pay for it at the office—seale price, so mucha line. ID 
England, where the press is only in its infancy, they pay the 
‘liners’ for bringing in this kind of news. Now, what is it t0 
all London that ‘Mr. Jones, the eminent grocer, was unfortunately 
run over by a cab in the Strand last night ? ’ Nothing at all. But 
to Mr. Jones himself it must be very gratifying to see the fact 
trumpeted all over the press. And if he can get a leading article 
written in one of the penny papers to prove that, in consequence 
of the accident, cabs ought not to be permitted to drive along the 
Strand, it will be all the more gratifying to his vanity. I say Jet 
Jones have his paragraph and his leading article, too; but let hit? 
pay for them.” ; : 

Jules Pirer hastened to assure our frionds that France W#> 
certainly not behind even Australia in upholding the dignity of the 
press. OM. Macaire, of Le Voleur,” said he, “is an excellent proo 
of this. An artist of great merit, trying to struggle into notices 
called on him one day with a letter of introduction, and asked bi™ 
to come and see a picture which he had just finished. M. Macaire 
bowed, smiled, was very friendly and polite, and promised to come 
and see the work. He was quite as good as his word, for he came a0 
examined the painting with great care; but he arene away and 10 
article appeared in Le Volenr. After waiting some time the artist 
called one day at the office to see what the editor was about- 
Macaire smiled, bowed, was polite as before, and said that as his 
visitor had been introduced to him by a mutual friend, he would noe 
hesitate to confess to him that he was labouring ander a difficulty: 
He had written two articles about the picture, and he could not 
make up his mind which of the two ought to go in; however, 2° 
would let him judge for himself. Nothing loth, the artist sat dows 
and Macaire handed to him manuscript number one. - It was ap 
excellent criticism, in his opinion; full of praise, with nice dis- 
criminating touches worked in, which clearly proved that the writer 
knew what he was writing about. ‘Ah! (said the artist to himself) 
now I am appreciated. This man really understands what art i8- 
But judge his surprise when manuscript number two was producec 
It was written in a directly contrary sense, but not less cleverly: 
It abused both the artist and his work ; declaring the former to be th® 
most immoral of men, and the work to be execrable asa piece of art. 
In answer to his look of indignation of amzaement, Macaire gaid, 
‘What would you, my friend? I have a conscience.’ In utter 
astonishment the artist sought the advice of the mutual friend, ¥ p 
cogitated over the matter with some deliberation, and then uttered 
this oracle: ‘Well, you know, there may be much to be sait 
both sides. You may really be a very good artist, and 
again you may not, and I have no doubt a cleyer man like Macait? 
ean see both sides of the question with e jual clearness. Nows 
if I were in your place, I should do this: I would¢send Macaire 
a nice little picture of your painting. This by bringing the merit® 
of your style constantly before his eyes will enable him to make §P 
his mind at leisure, and will, at any rate, convince him of the bene 
arene SEN Rs ens This advice the artist followed, and ® 
FUaisadatary notioor® the very next number of Le Volew: contain’ 
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* . ats 
aes has certainly lost no opportunity for spying out our weak poe 
Sisin iitt ust confess that there is just a spice of truth to flavour his ma r Mr 
Diddl ations. If, however, we are not mistaken in our recognition ° pM 
diddler, of the Liverpool Ghost, it is only just to add, for the information OF 14 
Gribou, that since the date of his entry, the Ghost has been laid for ever riya 
aye, and Mr, Diddler has been consigned to durance vile, for his extens! 
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GUR PATTERNS. 


42. DESIGN FOR CHILD’S FROCK—TATTING, 


RIEGO DE LA BRANCHARDIERE, 1, PRINCES-STREET, 
- CAVENDISH-SQUARE. : 


BY MLLE. 


N REFERRING to our engraving it will be perceived that we 
O have given full-sized patterns for cutting out and trimming 
the Bodice of a Child’s Frock, consisting of the Stomacher and 
Robings for the Front and Back ; the two pieces at the sides are to 
be joined together to form one Sleeve, the narrowest part being 
placed at the top of the shoulder. The material most suited for the 
Frock is that known as Cambric Twill. 

Our small engraving represents the form in which the Skirt should 
be arranged to correspond with the corsage. The Tatting includes 
an Insertion and Edging; also the design of Leaves, the latter being 
sewed on to the cambric of which the frock is composed. In making 
the various parts of the frock, the turnings should be about a quarter 
of an inch deep, and made firm by a row of stitching @ la minuet, 
worked with Walter Evans’s soft tatting cotton, used double. This 
is shown in the drawing by black dots; but they are drawn rather 
larger than the cotton should appear when worked. 


THE EDGING. 

Martermats—Walter Evans and Co.’s new Tatting Cotton, No. 40, 
Ring and Pin No. 2, and an Ivory Shuttle. 

lst SMALL OvaL—Commence a loop, work + double, 1 pearl, 4 double, 
1 pearl, 4 double, draw it close. 

2nd SMALL OvaL—Commence a loop, work 3 double, then (1 pearl 
and 3 double alternately, 3 times), draw close; turn this oval down 
under the thumb so as to keep the Ist oval at the top; and for 

The LarcE Ovat—Commence a loop, work 5 double, join to the 
last pearl loop of the Ist small oval, then 2 double (1 pearl and 2 
double 6 times), 3 double more, draw close; turn this oval down, 
and keep the small oval above. 

8rd SaaLL OvaL—Commence a loop, work 3 double, join to the last 
pearl loop of the 2nd small oval, then 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, 
1 pearl, 3 double, draw close ; reverse the work as before. 

4th Smatt Ovat—Commence, work 4 double, join to the last pearl 
loop of the large oval; then 4 double, | pearl, + double, draw 
close ; reverse the work. 

3th SmMatt Ovat—Commence, work 3 double, join to the last pearl 
loop of the 3rd_small oval; then 3 double. 1 pearl, 3 double, 1 
pearl, 3 double, draw close; reverse the work. Repeat from the 
Large Oval, and make sufficient to trim the frock. 

Tue Heapinc—With the same cotton, and No. 4 Crochet needle, 
commence in the centre pearl loop of the 2nd oval, work 4 chain 
and 1 single in the centre pearl loop of each of the ovals along the 
top, repeating to the end. rie 

THE INSERTION. 


Marertats—Tatting Cotton No. 40 and Ring and Pin No, 2. 

Ist OvaL—Fill the ‘shuttle and commence a loop, work 6 double 
stitches, 1 pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, | pearl, 6 double, 
draw-close; and for 

Tue STAR, CENTRE Roserre—Commence, leaving three quarters of 
an inch of cotton for the foundation, work 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double alternately 7 times), draw close; join to the founda- 
tion thread, one sixteenth of an inch from the round, so as to form 
an eighth pearl loop; turn the work on the other side, and for 

THE CEILLErs—Commence, work 4 double, join to the last pearl loop 
of the oval, then 4 double, draw close; join to the next pearl loop 
of the centre rosette. Commence a loop, work 4 double, 1 pearl, 4 
double, draw close; join to the next pearl loop of the centre. 
Work 6 cillets more the same as the last. When finished, put the 
pin into the pearl loop of the last qillet, and also into the founda- 
tion thread; bring the cotton from the last stitch through in a 
loop, and also through the pearl loop of the qzillet, passing the 
shuttle through to join it as before; then leaving a quarter of an 
inch of thread, join to the pearl loop of the next willet of the Star, 
and for the 

2nd Ovat—Leave half an inch of thread, commence a loop, work 6 
double, join to the next pearl loop of the Star, 3 double, 1 pearl, 
3 double, 1 pearl, 6 double, draw close. Repeat from the Star 
until 7 are worked, ending with the oval; this will be for the 
centre of the bodice, and the other stripes must be worked 
according to the length required. 

THE Second SipDE, lst Ovat—Commence, work 6 double, 1 pearl, 3 
double, then join to the centre pearl loop of the last oval, 3 double, 
join to the next pearl loop of the Star, 6 double, draw close. 
* Leave half an inch of cotton, join to the next pearl loop of the 
Star; leave a quarter of an inch of cotton, join to the next pearl 
loop; then leave half an inch, and for the 

2nd Ovat—Commence, work 6 double, join to the next pearl loop of 
the star, 3 double, join to the centre pearl loop of the oval, 3 
double, join to the pearl loop of the nextstar, 6 double, draw close ; 
repeat from * to the end. 

Tre Heaping.—Use crochet needle No. 4, and work on the founda- 
tion thread, beginning at the oval, 5 plain in the lst space of thread, 
1 plain in the pearl loop, 5 plain in the next space, and continue 
the same on both sides. 

THE LEAVES FOR THE BODIcE. 

Marertats—Tatting Cotton No. 30; Ring and Pin No. 2. 

Ist Lance Lear—Fill the shuttle, and for the 1st division, com- 
mence a loop, work 6 double stitches, then (1 pearl and 2 double 
alternately five times); 4 double more to make 6, draw the loop 
close; work 2 divisions more the same, commencing close to the 
last each time; then, to attach the 3 divisions together, make 
a joining to the end of thread left before working the 1st division, 
which finishes the leaf. For the knots which form the stem, 
commence a loop half an inch from the leaf, work 3 double 
stitches and draw close; work 2 more knots the same, always 
leaving half an inch of cotton between them. Repeat from the 
commencement, leaving half an inch of cotton before beginning 
the leaf; continue the same until 7 leaves are worked; then for 
the 

Ist Smatt Lear, Ist Drviston—Commence a loop, work 4 double 
stitches, then (1 pearl and 2 double alternately three times); 2 
double more, draw close; work 2 divisions more the same, and 
join them together as before. Then repeat the three knots for the 
stem, and continue the same until 3 small leaves are made. 
Fasten off. 

Work another piece exactly the same for the other side. 

Each Robing will require 13 large leaves, then 3 small leaves, and 
for the extreme end work only one division of the large leaf, then 
2 knots as before, and another division of the leaf. 

The Robings for the Skirt should be worked the same, making only 
8 large leaves instead of 13. The two rows of leaves across the 
front are all to be the large size. 


THE PAPER’ FLOWER IN SEASON? 


BY R. HELBRONNER, 365, REGENT-STREET. 


CINERARIA. ; 

HE PETALS to form this flower may be obtained ready pre- 

pared in rich purple, lilac, pink, and dark cerise-—lightly 
shaded towards the centre either in yellow or white. The buds, 
hearts, and leaves are also to be had with the petals. 

Thread petal (No. 1.) to the heart, cementing it firmly ; then 
thread the calyx (No. 2), and cement it closely to the back of the 
flower. For a double Cineraria, two petals instead of one should be 
threaded, so that they overlap each other. 

The branch is formed of many clusters, of five or more flowers in 
each, to be mounted on separate stems of fine wire, covered with 
green paper, of one and a quarter inches in length; in each cluster, 
two or three buds to be placed on stems of one inch in length. 

The close buds are to be procured ready prepared; the half- 
blown bud is made by proceeding as to form the flower, and after- 
wards closing the top edges of the petals, in an upright position, 
with cement. 

To mount a branch of three clusters, attach to a thick wire nine 
flowers intermixed with three close, and two half-blown buds to be 
so placed that when fixed they (the flowers) are all of an equal 


No. 2.—CALYx. 
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height; and the buds—according to the relative lengths of their 
stems—taking their natural position in the cluster, always bearing 
in mind that the buds are lower than the flowers. 

Having gone thus far, proceed by placing the smallest green leaf 
(without a stem) close to the lower end of the stalks of the flower, 
securing it by covering the wire with wadding and stem paper; an 
inch and a half below this place a leaf of the second size, the stem 
of which should be 1 inch in length; then another leaf of the third 
size, with a stalk of an inch and a-half long, to be placed a little 
lower in the opposite direction; close to this attach a stem of five 
inches long, with a cluster of seven flowers, three close and four 
half-blown buds, with two or threo leaves, to be arranged as before 
described. Three leaves of the second and third sizes are then to 
be placed, from half-an-inch to one inch apart, down the main stem. 

Encircle alternately the main stem with five leaves of the fourth 
and fifth sizes, the stalks of which should be covered rather thickly 
with wadding and stem paper, and varying in length from one and 
a-half to two and a-half inches, 

From the midst of this cirele of leaves should start a spray of 
five half-blown, and three close buds, also forming a cluster; the 
length of this stem is to be seven inches, and upon it, from the buds 
downwards to the main stem, attach, at various distances, four of 
the leaves of different small sizes, 

The stem of the plant, when finished, should be fourteen inches 
long, four inches from the lower end of which should be left clear ; 
the entire stems to be lightly tinted, by sponging with a solution of 


BRESS. 
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LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 
N FORMER NOTICES we have recorded the materials which 
are most likely to be worn during the fortheoming winter. 
There are no novelties among them; the list is exactly the same 
length, and contains the same items as did that of last winter. The 
only novelties are in the trimming line, and here we have many. 
Although we are repeatedly told that simplicity of make is gradually 
becomimg fashionable, we must confess that dresses are as elabo- 
rately ornamented now as they were during’ the past spring and 
summer; not, perhaps, with the material of the dress itself disposed 
in flounces bouillons or crossway bands, but with. what are called 
“fancy trimmings,” such as buttons, gimp, velvet, leather, and 
fur. ‘Any and all of these are. fashionable. We were wrong to 
place fur last in the list, because at the present moment there 
is no trimming so much sought after, or considered so distingué, 
as bands of fur. There is no chance of their becoming common, 
as the cost of them, which is considerable, will keep them out 
of the reach of the million, It is true there are many imitations 
of fur manufactured, and very good imitations too, but they are far 
inferior to the genuine article, and only look well when they are fresh 
and new. The black, curly, silky Astrakan is the most highly prized 
at the present moment, and:in all cases it should be remembered 
that the bands of it, or of any other fur, for either dresses or mantles, 
should be very narrow. — Self-coloured square cloth shawls are now 
worn, trimmed round with long light goat’s hair, headed with a row of 
black velvet, generally stitched on to the shaw] with white silk. The 
French and Paisley scarf shawls are always general atthis season of 
the year, and never do we remember a greater number of them than 
are to be seen atthe presentmoment. A scarf shawl of either of these 
renowned manufactures is always an excellentinvestment. Paletits, 
cardinal capes, and pelisses have each their reign, and are cast aside in 
their turn for a newer fashion; but a handsome shawl is at all times 
fashionable, and in good taste. Those where the design is carried 
all over the shawl, where there is no self-coloured centre, and with 
no one colour more prominent than the rest, are the ones which are 
now the most generally sought after. To return to the newest 
trimmings. The leather bands, with steel knobs, are getting daily 
more common; it is an eccentricity, certainly, this furore for orna- 


| are closed to the wrist. 


menting a lady’s dress with such a hard stiff material as leather ;_ 
but as we predicted some weeks ago, it is too eccentric to remain | 


very long in favour. Never were gimps more elaborately or more | 


beautifully made than they are at present; the designs of many of 
the broad bands are extremely tasteful and elegant. There is 
just now a great demand for gimp trimmings to ornament 
both dresses and mantles, and jet is frequently introduced into 
them with advantage. Gimp buttons, and large buttons with steel 
centres, surrounded with jet, are exceedingly popular. For dinner, 
or simple evening dresses, the broad silk ruches, with fringed-out 
light edges, are much used, either alone or as headings to lace. As 


narrow plaitings are so greatly in vogue round the bottom of tho 
kis nee See saeey, or rep dresses, Mohair braids, of all widths, 
This will be a aat Bones aie peer Wal ene F pense mats cs 
generally lies in arranging the fii seas vith > sialon: d the 
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, 5 raids will be found very convenient, 
and at the same time inexpensive: and honed f a dress 
of which the material is principall oa eas arts if ere 
exceed inal yeaed. y composed of wool, the effect 1s 
foes yA ppsily providing themselves with winter bonnets. 
S @ newest ones are still very hich j front: but they 
do not appear. to be so tall as those of 1d wint = ie : Pee ree 
instead of being placed exactly at the top, is i abaiceer 
side, Tho sides of the bonn See ne 
: et are closer to the chee} d, with 
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Paris, fur is much employed for the edge of velvet bon oH = re 
wintry days; but when the weather is bright and anee bla: eee 
coloured velvet bonnéfs, trimmed with white blonde, are the Pai al 
rule. The white blonde trimming is also considered very st wisi i 
London, and. .is much: used; but it is found to be an = tes 
fashion, as none but the best wide silk blonde looks well ee sith 
our smoky atmosphere, this soon loses its freshness, and conse- 
quently, has to be renewed frequently. Narrow searlet velvet 
bands and white feathers. are employed with the white blonde. 
Quieter bonnets are trimmed with alternate rows of narrower black 
and white blonde, and those ladies with whom economy is an object 
are very generally ordering velvet bonnets, edged with a plaiting of 
a contrasting coloured velyet. Feathers are more used than flowers 
upon the outside; but they are no longer curled, they are left 
almost in theirnatural state. Velvet hats are now much worn by 
children, and by young girls. who are not yet introduced. The 
sailor form is still retained, and the most stylish ones which have 
come under our notice are made of dark violet dahlia, or black, 
velvet. Feathers are invariably used for trimming them. 
Much as our English fashions have been laughed at and ridiculed 
by the Parisians, the fair critics are now adopting many of them. 
Balmoral boots, scarlet petticoats, striped woollen petticoats, scarlet 


stockings, are anything but uncommon sights in Paris. At Com- 
piégne the guests have all been wearing high-heeled boots. These 


boots are made in various ways; of brown kid or morocco leather ; 
also of grey morocco, buttoned up the front with steel buttons, the 
heels likewise bound with steel; also of black morocco and gilt 
buttons, with gilded heels. But more recherché than any of these are 
the boots made of Russia leather with gilt heels, With this style 
of boot a red and white petticoat is frequently worn, and the skirt 
of the dress is raised, when walking out, by the means of cords and 
rings, so as to form festoons over it. Now that the cold weather 
has really arrived, knitted vestes are frequently worn over the bodice; 
but if there-is a skirt only, then the wadded and quilted taffetas 
bodices’ are resorted to. These are very comfortable and warm ; 
they are made of some useful self-coloured taffetas, aud the sleeves 
I For wearing out a skirt, the bodice 
of which has: become unfashionable, they will be found exceedingly 
useful. Parisian ladies, of the higher class, intend adopting this 
winter, for ceremonious calls, the style of dress of the Russian ladies. 
These latter never go on foot to pay formal calls, but always in a 
carriage... Their toilettes are generally extremely elegant and in 
good taste, and any cloth covering is considered out of place for such 
oceasions. So the fair callers leave their wadded mantle, or what- 
ever thick warm covering they may have worn on their shoulders 
whilst driving, with their footman, and enter the drawing-room with 
a beautiful lace or cashmere shawl, or burnous. As the reception- 
room is thoroughly heated, this appears to us,.a most rational pro- 
ceeding on their part. Tulle or crépe bonnets are also worn 
by them when paying these formal calls. The same style of 
dressing the hair, which was adopted during the summer months 
at fashionable watering places in France, will) continue still to 
be practised. What is called. the toupet aintenon, nothing 
more than a cluster of short curls at: the top: of the forchead, 
between the bandeaux, will be worn with evening toilettes. Flowers, 
disposed so as to form a knot, are also arranged on the top of 
the forehead, and a bow of red or black velvet, according to the 
complexion, at the back of the head, the hair being plaited and 
looped up. Different sorts of grass and moss are much‘used in the 
composition of these head-dresses, with rosebuds intermingled. A 
ball-dress was sent to the Queen of Portugal last week, with a 
head-dress of this description. The dress was of white tulle, the 
upper skirt only being spotted over with green. The, agrafes of 
the bodice, skirt, necklace, and diadem, were. emeralds? stirrounded 


with diamonds. : A 
3 fogs ge SRT 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. = 
(FLOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT:) ae 

dl bee PARISIAN CHRONICLER has, alas ! this week sedndalous 
news to record. In fashionable circles every one is talking of 

the three ladies, young, beautiful, and married, .and all moving in 
the best society, who have suddenly separated: themselyes from 
their husbands. The first, Mme. Erl * * *, the wife of'a well-knéwn 
Parisian banker, and the daughter of a celebrated . financier, 
went off (so report says) one fine day, and. not alohe.<8he 
is at present in Belgium. The second is the wife of an officer 
in command. Her story is shortly to be brought, into’ a court of 
law, as; her injured husband demands justice,—sad satisfaction 
which will serve but to add publicity to her misfortunes and ruin 
her character for ever. The third separation is ‘not, -perhaps, a 
definite one; hopes are entertained that the husband may be yet 
reconciled to his young wife, who is but twenty years of age, and 
who has only, perhaps, to reproach herself for some ‘slight indiscre- 
tions. She is a Marchioness whose beauty and elegance have been 
cited everywhere for upwards of three years; perhaps she has lent 
too willing an ear to the flattering tongues which surrounded her 
and illiberal remarks have been the result. It/is reported that no 


| less a personage than the Empress, who is warmly interested in the 


young couple, intends to act the part of peacemaker between them. 
Surely concord will resume its place inthe Marquis of G.’s house- 
hold, when recalled thither by so powerful a voice. These scandals 
are not the only sad topics of conversation, for there are accidents 
also to be discussed. Mlle. Emma Livry, the famous opera dancer, 


| set fire, one morning last week, to her petticoat during a rehearsal of 


“Masaniello,” and, but for the courage of a brave fireman, who came to 
her assistance, she would haye perished: The burns are fortunately 
not severe ones, but the Parisian journals speak of this accident as 
if it had been a great event. One of the most kind-hearted among 
the ministers of State has paid the invalid a visit; daily bulletins of 
her health are published, and she is treated in every respect as 
though she were one of the highest ladies in the land. Strange to 
relate, the public did not display half the interest when the Princess 
Clotilde lay for three days after the birth of her son, between life 


and death, as they have now shown for Mlle. Emma Livry. 
(Continued on p. 52 
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(Continued from page 49.) 

Such are the Parisians ; essentially exaggerated in the manifesta- 
tion of their sentiments, neither measuring their enthuiasm nor their 
sympathy by the worth of the person in whom they are interested 
for the time. 

In our last letter we remarked that a great revolution was about 
to take place’ in feminine attire—a revolution planned by the 
Empress herself. The last news from Compiégne corroborates this 
assertion. The revolution is definite. Ladies in the highest ranks 
have willed it and are carrying it out. It only remains for us to 
follow. The Imperial Court is retrograding a century, and the wives 
of ministers and ambassadors now appear transformed into 
shepherdesses @ Ja Watteau. We are in 1762, and attend one of 
King Louis 15th’s hunting parties. Carl Van Loo, or Van der Meulen 
will, with their brushes, perpetuate on canvas this brilliant /éte. 
The gentlemen are dressed in coats turned back in the front, with 
cravats with flowing ends, in top boots and three-cornered hats. The 
ladies with tucked-up petticoats, Pompadour boots, hats trimmed 
with feathers, and with wide basquines. All this is very becoming ; 
but what sad figures, when they put on again sombre black coats, 
false collars and waistcoats, the gentlemen will present by the side 
of those beautiful women in their coquettish déshabille. These 
costumes are the right ones to adopt when playing comedy or 
dancing at a fancy ball. 

We will explain some of them. The Countess Walewski wore 
lately a petticoat of apricot-coloured cashmere, a reddish-yellow, 
closely resembling the colour of the fruit. There were three rows 
of reddish-brown velvet round the petticoat. A skirt of reddish- 
brown velvet was worn over it, drawn up in festoons; a short 
paletot of a similar coloured velvet; a felt hat with a high crown, 


ornamented with feathers, and known by the name of a ‘‘ Leaguer’s » 


hat;” a small straight linen collar, plainly stitched; and a taffetas 
cravat, to match the style of the dress, with brown and apricot stripes 
upon it, was tied so as to fall over the paletot. The silk stockings 
were yellow, striped with brown; and the boots a reddish-brown kid, 
with red heels. The Countess Persigny wore a plain silk poplin petti- 
coat of Chantilly grey, ornamented with bands of black velvet; a skirt 
of the same poplin, likewise trimmed with black velvet, was looped 
up over it; a small grey paletot, with black velvet revers; a grey felt 
hat, with black feathers; pearl grey silk stockings; and grey kid 
boots, with red heels. These are’ called “Trianon boots.” The 
Princess de Metternich, the wife of the Austrian Ambassador, wore 
Scotch colours. Her hunting dress was composed entirely of the 
Forty-second plaid, poplin boots, with black kid tips and rosettes, 
plaid silk stockings, a plaid poplin petticoat, and a plaid skirt, a 
paletét to match, a black cravat, a black felt hat, with feathers; 
the hat was of the Henri III. form. 

Plaids are coming into vogue again, the only disputed point is the 
clan. One lady prefers the Stuart, another the /tob Loy, some 
the Macdonald, while many will only wear the Maclean. Plaid 
silk stockings can hardly be manufactured quickly enough, for 
it is absolutely necessary in these toilettes that the stockings, 
cravats, and feathers in the hat should assimilate well with 
the petticoat and looped-up skirt. Small boys, from five to nine 
years of age, follow this style, in imitation of the Prince Im- 
perial, who always wears the Highland costume, Mothers, proud 
of their sons, like to see them dressed in the Caledonian cos- 
tume, and fear not to expose their small knees, reddened by the frosty 
air of November. Our Parisian children, as yet but little accus- 
tomed to wear this costume, often cry and shiver with cold, but 
fashion must be followed however mueh we suffer whilst conforming 
to her dictates. The hour which precedes the ball is also another 
period of suffering; we must submit to have our hair handled by 
a hairdresser, and our dress tightened by the maid. But what are 
we saying? Waists are no longer tightened, and the time is at 
hand when corsets will be discarded altogether. The corset of to-day 
is simply an ornament, it is merely a waistband in the form ofa heart, 
a quarter of a yard deep; it is made of pink, grey, maize, or 
mauve moire antique, or of white taffetas trimmed with plush. If it 
is mace of white twilled cloth it is richly trimmed with embroidery 
or Valenciennes lace. This style of corset sufficiently supports the 
figure, leaving it free and wnembarrassed in its action and not de- 
tracting from its suppleness. Although the style of Louis 15th’s 
time is the fashion, it is important to remark that long waists are 
not worn now at all. Many fashionable foreigners are behind the 
Parisians in this simple detail, they wear their bodices much too 
long at the waist. The sleeves of dresses are daily becoming tighter 
at the wrist, soon they will be quite closed; double sleeves, in the 
Hungarian style, are now adopted, the first tight, the second loose 
and falling; these double sleeves prove very comfortable for winter 
wear. Bodices are made with two very small points in front, and at the 
back a narrow basque with buttons at the waist is arranged, this is 
called the lancer basque, but.the most general form of bodice is that 
with a waistband. Buckles are but little used, except with simple 
dresses. For more elegant toilettes the sashes are made of the same 
material as the dress, if the material is thin, they are lined with 
silk, and are ruched or trimmed with small loops of ribbon put on 
flat. Young girls tie their sashes at the back with a large bow, and 
very young married ladies wear them in the same way, but mammas 
tie them in front, and-ladies of a certain age who are not married, 
at the side. Thus, the age is in some measure confessed by the 
manner in which the sash_is tied. FXLIANE DE Marsy. 


MOURNING. 

A BY MARY BLACKBRAID. 

AY ADAM,—-In my last I promised to touch, as time would allow, 
iV © on the subject of mourning costune, particularly as worn in 
former times by_our medieval ancestors, and in doing this, to pass a 
leisure hour, I trust I shall not incur the wrath of Mr. William Kidd, 
and one or two other of your contributors who handled my former 
communication in’so rough and so un— well—unpleasant a manner. 

With regard to the subject of mourning: all ladies are interested, 
since all, unfortunately, are liable to domestic bereavements. And 
even supposing’ a freedom from this, complimentary mourning is 
often a matter of necessity in every refined circle. And in some 
cases ladies studious of elegance and refinement adopt mourning 
rather from motives of taste. 

Mourning, now,-my dear Madam, is a very different. thing from 
what it used to»be. Ican remember the time when a lady clothed 
in deep mourning was literally smothered in ugliness, and a widow 
was an object~-hideodus and frightful to contemplate. Take, for 
instance, the old edition of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” and look at the 
pictures of the widow and her daughter. But now the case is 
different. A lady in ‘mourning, according to the present mode, is 
perhaps the best dressed woman in the concert or on the promenade, 
and, in my humble opinion, the costume of a widow is the most perfect 
of all dresses: Gloomy itis, and soit ought to be; but it is majestic, 
stately, and suggestive of lofty aspirations and departed bliss. True, 
it is constraining. The cap at once stamps your individuality ; the 
deep crape is heavy; and the double, and sometimes treble, fall 
of the veil i8 slightly oppressive ; but as a whole it is lady-like, and 
certainly not unbecoming. 

As for ordinary mourning, it assimilates so much with every-day 
dress, that there is scarcely any restraint about it. But suppose that 
it were more strictly observed, what lady cares for a little restraint, 
provided it produces a good effect ? 

Some of your correspondents doubtless think me very singular 
because I like mourning, black flowers, black gloves, and (I beg 
your pardon) black braids. If a dress is assumed as a mark of grief 
and sorrow, why should we make it resemble festive attire? and 
what is more incongruous than a suit of deep sables, a white cap, 
and a prominent bush of auburn or flaxen hair ? 

I make these remarks as a preface to a description I shall give of 
the dress of a widow of the middleages. Some of your readers may 
think it exaggerated; but if they will consult the works of Planché 
or Fairholt, they will find it correct. ; 

Perhaps no public act of our most gracious Queen drew down 


universal sympathy more than the fact of her assuming a widow’s 
cap, and all the ordinary ‘trappings of woe,” at the death of her 
beloved spouse. To see the Sovereign of England in such a garb 
bound her in one common lot with all the afflicted of the land, and 
showed that she had the purest and holiest feelings of a woman as 
well as the attributes of a Queen. 

But the ladies of the middle ages had to undergo a far greater 
change during the period of mourning than we have at present. 
Now, the only change, except in widowhood, is an assumption of an 
elegant garb of silk and crape, cut in the prevailing fashion. Then, 
not only was colour forbidden, but a total change in the form and 
make of the dress was required. And until the time of Henry VII. 
the dress itself was so heavy and constraining, that ladies at 
funerals were commonly known to faint under the load of their 
hoods, tippets, cloak’, and ample trains. And when we consider 
how long the period of mourning then always was, and that widows 
almost formed a religious order, and wore their habit or robe for 
life, we shall be able to see how little we, the ladies of this century, 
have toendure in times of mourning and penitence. 

“According to a law enacted in the time of Henry VII. to curb the 
excessive extravagance formerly used in mourning attire (and, good- 
ness, what must those have been!) ladies of quality were to wear, 
in addition to their black dress, which, in itself, was long and cum- 
bersome, a train before and a train behind, a sort of spencer, as it 
appears in the pictures, with long dangling sleeves, a long black 
cloak (probably of cloth) with a tippet or hood, which seems to have 
been worn over the head, which, to all appearance, closely shorn, 
was surrounded, in the case of a widow, by a large muslin cap; 
in that of a young lady by a smaller one, descending in a peak low 
upon the forehead. <A thick black veil was always to be worn, down, 
except in the retirement of private life; and though it is not so 
stated, it seems that black gauntlets formed an essential portion of 
the dress. 

Now fancy young ladies having to wear such a costume as this 
in your warm drawing-rooms. You would be smothered under it 
you perhaps say; but that is not all. No doubt you would have been 
proud of it with the addition I now mention. 

According to the rank of the lady, a bard or piece of stiff white 
linen or muslin, pleated and starched, was worn on the lower 
part of the face. It was like three or four Genevan clergymen’s 
bands, sewed together and crimped, and tied with a tape over the 
head. Curious to relate, an ordinary lady was only allowed to 
wear it under her chin, a countess half-way up, while a marchioness 
or duchess had the glorious, though rather uncomfortable, privilege 
of wearing it close up to her lower lip, thus, with her cap and coif, 
only letting about a quarter of her face be visible; at least if it 


could ever be visible under the impervious veil, that was seldom | 


lifted above the mouth, But, no doubt, the height of the barb was a 
great matter of pride, and the hampered movements of these 
mourning dames were regarded with admiration by the simply-clad 


village damsels when their ladies went to mass in solemn state, with 


their long retinue of attendants. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ How did these poor muffled and veiled ladies 
manage to move about?” It seems that they moved about very 
little, except to church and back; and that they had generally at 
least two ladies-in-waiting to bear up their ponderous trains; and no 
doubt these said poor ladies were, as far as etiquette would allow, 
muffled and veiled nearly as much as themselves. 

Now, Madam, how would you, or your lady-mourning readers, 
like to wear such a dress in July ? 
not; though in this bitterly cold weather it would not be at all dis- 
agreeable. Fashion rules us all; and no doubt that or any other 
costume would find favour if it were popular in high quarters. I, 
for one, do not recommend its adoption; though I think my descrip- 
tion may furnish a hint to our tasteful proprietors of mourning 
warehouses at the West-end, to give to their dresses, cloaks, mantles, 
hoods, &c., a different shape for mourning to that used in ordinary 
morning and evening dress. 

Something of the kind was, I understand, attempted at the funeral 
of the late Duke of Wellington, and the hoods then used, it is said, 
prevented many ladies from catching cold. Not having been there 
I cannot answer for the effect, though I am told that the substitution 
of a ood for a bonnet was in admirable keeping with the dress, the 
building, and the occasion. 

“It is also much pleasanter in travelling by railway or steamboat. 

I have written you a long letter, and on a rather dull subject ; but 
one, perhaps, interesting to a few of the readers of your charming 
paper, in which I can pardon the expressions of some of its corre- 
spondents for its sterling merits, and for the courtesy by you afforded 
to Mary BLackprap. 


NOPES é QUERIES ON URESS. 


KNITTED STAYS. 
Mapam,—Will any one kindly give any information as to knitting 
stays? They are knitted with white cord, like counterpanes. 


ANSWERS. 


WIGS°AND GLOVES. 

Mapam,—Your correspondent, “‘ Mary Blackbraid,” seems determined 
to inflict every imaginable penance upon her unfortunate sex. She 
first advises them to transmogrify their heads into billiard balls (by- 
the-way, I wish the top of mine were not beginning to assume the 
billiard-ball appearance), and now she wishes them perpetually to 
encase their fair fingers in the skins of goats, lambs, and other equally 
innocent animals! What then would become of us, poor guileless 
victims that we should be, of the“ Blackbraid” conspiracy! 1, for one, 
was seriously thinking of entering into the bonds of matrimony, for it 
is really very hard upon'a fellow” to-have no one at hand to sewa 
button on his glove or mend a slight aperture in the fingers thereof. 
But how, [ ask, could these all-important duties of an English matron 
be properly performed by a perpetually-gloved better-half ? 

Then again another thought strikes me. If, when making my decla- 
ration of undying love, and vowing eternal fidelity to the lady of my 
choice, I should, in the ardour of the moment, seize her fair hand, and, 
conveying it to my lips, seek to impress upon it ‘il bacio d’amore,” 
behold! instead of velvety softness and lily-whiteness, the tense and 
leathery feeling of Jouvin’s lemon kids would meet those astonished 
lips, and destroy for ever my illusive dreams! 

Hoping that “ Mary Blackbraid” will kindly clear up my painful 
doubts as to the correctness of her theory, Tam, Madam, your obedient 
servant, Apo.truvus NIPver. 


MOURNING AND GLOVES. 


MaApam,—As I see by the last number of your delightful paper that 
“Mary Blackbraid” is a real, not a fictitious personage, I beg leave to 
ask her two questions. ‘The first is, what does she mean by the asser- 
tion that no widow should ever be seen without a veil. as “ Mary 
Blackbraid,” when in sorrow herself, ever known the silent sympathy 
of eyes meeting her own with the deep gentle look of love? If she 
has, why would she debar a sister-woman, in her deepest affliction, from 
such sympathy, by placing the barrier of a crape veil between the eyes 
of the loving and the loved. ‘The other question I wish to ask. “Mary 
Blackbraid ” is this, she says she never thinks of taking off her gloves 
except to change them: pray how does she manage to wash her hands, 
or does she ever do so? Should she answer this question in,the nega- 
tive, I beg leave to remind her of the good old proverb, ‘ Cleanliness 
is akin to godliness.” Trusting you will pardon the length of this, 
T remain, Madam, yours respectfully, GRACIOSA. 


We understand that Dr. Ellicot, Dean of Exeter, will in all probabi- 
lity succeed Dr. Thomson as Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol.— Globe. 

Prize MepAu.—INTERNATIONAL Exutptrioy.—After a most search- 
ing series of analyses, the Jurors have awarded a Prize Medal for the 
Purity and Excellence of Quality of “ Wotherspoon's Victoria Lozenges, 
which are to be had variously flavoured in Packets at 1d., 2d., 4d., 8d., 
and 1s. 4d. each. 


I must confess that I should | 


RURAL ECONOMY, 


THE POULTRY IN WINTER. 

S EARLY AS THIS, or not much later, we have always found 
it well to arrange the fowls as they are to remain during the 
approaching breeding season. The stock should now be made up 
into families as they are to continue, that any little disagreements 
among equals, or tyranny from the old to the young, may subside 
into harmony before the beginning ofthe year. Fowls are so 
quarrelsome and fractious among themselves, that their bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and petty tyrannies, remind one of the doings in 
some small societies of human beings. “ Bonnie” with one chick, 
and “ Nancy” with two (such diminutive broods are to be found this 
year), are turned in with the adolescent pullets to settle small 
differences, and to become friendly together. A large pullet beats 
‘‘Bonnie’s” chick, responding to which aggression “ Bonnie” chases 
and pecks “ Nancy’s” chickens, and ‘‘ Nancy” in turn picks a quarrel 
with an unoffending large pullet, and that is the way the constant 
bickering goes on among fowls, without the slightest regard to 
poetical, or any other justice, and these asperities it is advisable to 
smooth down before the time arrives for the serious business of the 
hen-yard to recommence. All the superfluous cockerels should be 
removed, disposed of, or eaten, or placed apart from the hens which 

are intended for stock birds, or egg-producers, next season, 

The number of hens which it is admissible to apportion to one 
gentleman has been variously fixed at different numbers, ranging 
from twelve to four. A large number of hens to one cock may do, 
if a supply of eggs be the chief consideration; but when the eggs 
are for hatching, and are required to produce fine, strong chickens, 
we should limit the cock’s companions to five. It is decidedly best 
to put up the family intended for breeding stock by themselves, for 
if two cocks run together, they may do so amicably, but thatis from 
one taking the lead, and he will appropriate all the hens, rendering 
the position of the second male bird a sinecure. For this reason, we 
advise all who wish to breed fine chickens to put up within safe 
confinement five hens and a cock as breeding stock during the spring 
—an arrangement we make before Christmas. Should some of the 
pullets, which are to be promoted to add to the parent stock, be 
considered as yet immature for their proposed elevation, they should 
be kept apart—not with the yet remaining cockerels. 

A supply of eggs at this time, or rather from this time, is a great 
consideration with all who keep fowls. Some try to attain this end 
by artificially heating the hen-house; but this plan we should not 
resort to, because it is requisite for the wellbeing of the hens that 
they should relax in their fertility for some portion of the year, and 
if they are prevented doing so by unnatural forcing, they must get 
worn out prematurely, and this seems hardly fair on such good 
servants. Supposing, however, that the back of our kitchen 
chimney commands a south aspect, the small amount of heat which 
it would give out would not be sufficient to force the hens un- 
naturally, and would yet give warmth enough to influence their 
laying considerably, if a house in which they could roost and lay 
were run up againstit. All who delight in a good supply of eggs 
in winter, should have Cochins or Brahmas. They seldom neglect 
our Christmas-puddings and breakfast-tables, and perhaps it shows 
the perverseness of human nature; but there certainly never is a 
time when we more thoroughly appreciate a fair, fresh, milky egg, 
than at breakfast in the depth of winter. We never hold back from 
giving good recipes which reach us, for preserving eggs for winter use ; 
but oh! may our own breakfast-table never be dependent on preserved 
eggs; they may be useful in cookery, for lack of fresh laid eggs. 
Abundant feeding during and after the moult, will induce hens to 
lay again, and early-hatched pullets are almost sure to lay -by 
Christmas, if they be of the good laying sorts, Brahmas or Cochins. 

The fowls may be fed liberally during the winter months, taking 
the precaution of ascertaining from time to time that the hens do 
not become too fat, for which they should be caught up and handled 
every now and then. When the weather is bitterly cold, they will 
appreciate the improvement if the meal be mixed with warm water. 
Three good meals a day will be required, but give down no more 
food than the fowls will eat with an appetite, neither give so 
sparingly that they will finish up clean without being satisfied. 

The water-pans will want constant attention during the months 
before us, for it isa great disappointment to a thirsty fowl to seek 
water and find only ice. The pans in winter should be emptied 
every night, filled early the next day, and looked to often during 
the day. 


ANSWERS ON RURAL ECONOMY, 


A GARDEN BOOK. 


Mapam,—Allow me to recommend to “ Editha’s” notice Mawoe’s 
‘“‘ Every Man his own Gardener.” I have used it for some time, and 
find it is simple and easy, giving instructions for every month in the 
year. Louisa (Cheltenham.) 


ProeaAGATION OF GERANIUMS.—Geraniums are so full of life, that 
every part of the plant may be used for propagation, not excepting even 
the leaves and flower-stalks. The propagation from roots is only pur- 
sued with such varieties as refuse to be increased by cuttings; some of 
the Fancies and the original mobos being those usually propagated in 
this manner. The plan is to take an old plant which has flowered, turn 
it out carefully, and shake the soil entirely away from the roots; then 
cut the roots into short pleces, retaining to each a few healthy fibres, and 
pot these root cuttings in sandy loam, in very small pots, leaving the top 
of the cutting just exposed to daylight. A gentle watering and a steady 
bottom heat of 70 deg., with shade, till they begin to break, will insure 
plants at the rate of ninety-nine per cent. “Many of the roots will break 
in several places, in which case the shoots must be reduced to one, 
which is to be the stem of the future plant. In removing the super- 
fluous shoots, many will be obtained with a little root attached; these will 
also make plants if carefully tended, with heat, moisture, and shade for 
atime. The plants obtained in this way have very much the appear- 
ance of seedlings, and need stopping when they have attained the 
height of three or four inches.—Gardener’s Weekly Magazine, and Flo- 
ricultural Cabinet. 

Hints on Garuertnc Frurr.—Most people are disposed to gather 
the autumn fruits too soon. They hear the trees creaking in the wind, 
and they find the ground strewed with windfalls ; and from these pre- 
mises they jump at the conclusion that the fruit ought to be gathered. 
Buta certain per-centage of a crop may fall, from various causes, before 
the crop is ripe. ‘The diseased portion will lose its hold, or the wind 
may dislodge what is sound, long before the portion which remains 
firm is fit to gather.. A rule is generaliy adopted by gardeners, that if 
the pips of apples or pears are turnin brown, the crop may be taken; 
but we should rather say that a decidedly dark and settled hue of the 
seed is a safer criterion. As to the objection that waiting late into the 
autumn causes a loss of the fruit by falling, it has little weight, because 
it is by this process that eee and least sound fruit is got rid of, 
while the best remains. Taking the crop too early will not only injure 
the good fruit by causing it to shrivel, but will also render frequent 
removals necessary In order to separate from the stock the rotten ones, 
which would of themselves have fallen from the tree if more time had 
been given. | A most important matter is gathering the fruit without 
pruising it in the slightest degree. Apples and pears bought in the 
market are generally much specked, by which their beauty is spoiled ; 
and most of this is occasioned by blows received both in gathering and 
in rolling the fruit from one basket to another. This can scarcely be 
avoided when orcharding is carried on largely ; but amateur gardeners 
cannot well give too much attention to gathering their fruit. Any 
alle ete: obviated, and what does fall should be placed sepa- 
i a , eae coat with el side-pockets better than a basket 

ng ies ulder—the usual mode of gathering; such receptacles are 
pee at 2 eeuvaend, and may be made to hold a good deal. The kind 
ni + Sea ter Curing which the gathering is performed is a matter of 

portance. The trees should be thoroughly dry, and a windy day is 


to be h i i gph ng ’ yr. ° ° 
Cabinet. osen, if possible-—Gardener's Weekly Magazine and Floriculiural 
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N° 1. A Child’s Dress, made of white pique, braided with narrow 
A white braid; the sleeves, cape, and top of low bodice edged 
with embroidered muslin. A wide sash of blue ribbon. : 

No. 2. A Child’s Dress, made of white Irish poplin, soutached with 
narrow black velvet. The buttons are composed of black gimp. The 
Sash is of poplin also, and is soutached, and has a black gimp button 
n the centre of the bow. The sleeves have likewise gimp buttons 
Upon them. : 

No. 8. A Louis 15th Cape, to be worn with an open dress. It is 
made of a bouillonné of tulle, trimmed with a deep frill of blonde, 
finished off with a bow of either black velvet or coloured taffetas. 

No. 4, A self-coloured Petticoat (the material left _to choice), 
tvimmed with black velvet, arranged in the Greek design, with a 
Tow of black velvet buttons down the front. The waistband is very 
deep, so as to prevent any fullness around the waist. _ 

No. 5. A Kichu to be worn with an evening dress; it is composed of 
bouiltons of silk tulle, and trimmed with black and white lace, and 
bows of coloured ribbon. . 

No. 6. Sleeve to correspond with the above fichu. ; 7 F 

No. 7. A Baby’s Cap, made of cambric, embroidered in satin 
Stitch, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and loops of narrow 


blue velvet ribbon. 

\ JE ARE ALL OF US ACQUAINTED with the man who is 

\ invited out by those who hail him friend to fill the part of 
low comedian at their social 
gatherings. He is the man 
Who hurls himself into one 
of those conversational gulfs 
Which will occur at the best 
regulated dinner-table. He is 
the man who watches the 
faces of all around with a 
deep, steady - eyed anxiety, 
Strangely at variance with the 
nonsense he will utter directly 
&n opportunity occurs. He is 
absent when addressed too 
Conventionally for any play 
Upon words to be made on 
the sentence. He is not at- 
tentive to ladies as a rule, but 
Should one be of sufticient 
mark in the society they are 
Mutually adorning to render it 
Probable that when she speaks 
attention will be given, he pays 
great court to her for the pur- 
pose of following her lead-off, 
‘nd ensuring a clear ground 
for his pet joke. He is not 
Senerally speaking either a 
highly educated or a remark- 
ably clever man, but he is 
prompt to pun, and ready with 
Imitations that are admirable 
When you know for whom 
they are intended. Witty, in 
® certain way; quick with his 
€ars to catch sounds that are 
the same, while the meaning 
Varies considerably ; an adept 
at emphasis and pronunciation ; 
and utterly unscrupulous as to 
the distortion of words and 
Meanings, he is the perfect 
type of the lowest class of the 
popular but despicable draw- 
lIng-room buffoon. He can run 
off yards of doggerel, too, and 
sing comic songs, and when he 
has done all this, he is at the 
end of his tether; but he is 
happy in his notoriety, and 
Satisfied with his position in 
the estimation of those who 
“seek him, so that he has 
really hardly an evening to 
himself ;” and last and worst 
blunder of all, he thinks him- 
Self “of the school that Theo- 
dore Hook originated.” 

Now, while this rather lower- 
ing, to the mental dignity of 
the man, but otherwise harm- 
ess amusement was confined 
to the private circles where it 
first flourished, the matter 
Was too purely one of private 
taste to require to be publicly 
dealt with. Even when men 
of third-rate ability and fourth- 
Yate education started and 
advertised their ‘ Evenings 
With Departed Wits,” their 
“Folios of Curiosities,” and 
“Literary Portmanteaus,” the 
appeal was deemed to be made 
to those whose amusements 
lad been hitherto of an even 
‘ower class. But now the case 
1s different. 

He is dead now, and that 
to the many who knew and 
respected Mr. Albert Smith, 
oth in his public and private 
Capacity, wipes out all of error 
and nearly all of folly that there was in the fact of his sacrificing 
1€ position he might so easily have won in the world of 
cetious literature, to the dubious one he made and held as the 
est educated and most clever of showmen. His humour was 
Senuine, unforced, genial, fresh ; his satire was keen; his powers of 
observation and his knowledge of life were great. He had a mar- 
Vellous flow of language, and a way of placing things before his 
Teaders powerfully, yet not ponderously. And all this he weakened 
2nd diluted into an unending chain of talk, which he condescended 
° unroll verbally before audiences who, for the most part, liked it 
he better the less they understood of it. He forfeited the claim he 
SO well deserved to literary distinction for the sake of that popular 
*pplause which greeted him loudly whenever his kind, handsome, 
Clever face, and hlouse-covered form, shot with velocity through that 
Wonderful little door. Far beit from us to say a word against Albert 
Smith ; he simply made a mistake in the road he took to fortune, 
4nd the school of which he was the founder is a bad one. 

When Theodore Hook sat himself down at a piano, and after 
Vivaciously describing a “ forest castle” or drawing-room “scene,” 
Tattled off in pungent verse a serio-comic operetta, there was rare 
*nd note-worthy talent displayed. The thing might be slight, but 
‘t was unstudied, as was shown by that happy hitting off of the 
‘ndiosynerasies of those even whom he had never met before. It 
Was the thing in which he had excelled from boyhood—to make 

‘illiant puns—to say witty things on the gravest as well as the 
8ayest occasions; and to imitate people with an insolent fidelity that 
Nill never be equalled. These powers had grown with his growth, 
nd strengthened with his strength, until they attained a perfection 
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| magazine for so long atime, 
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that his “followers” are unwise men to provoke comparison with. 
But a low taste has been discovered to exist, and no sooner was 
it discovered than it was pandered to shamelessly by men who had 
it in their power to put it down, had they been so pleased. Repre- 
sentations of an evening in that special phase of London society with 
which we are most of us tolerably familiar, are given us by one 
gentleman “assisted” at the piano by another less well-known star. 
The man who can write charming essays—sketches full of a graphic 
power that wins its way well home to the understanding, and pathetic 
bits that win their way well home to the hearts of his readers— 


| advertises himself as a popular entertainer, and forthwith his name 


as a man of letters is swamped in the minds of those who appreciate 
the dignity of letters. 

But the name that he had is made ereat use of by those who 
strive to uphold and patronise! (odious word) him in the path he 
has elected to follow. ‘ So-and-so,” they say, “ who has edited or 
sub-edited, or written for (as the case may be) such-and-such a 
has got up a capital entertainment— 
goes through a dozen characters himself—and takes off the people 
one is meeting continually, with photographic accuracy. He is a 
clever fellow too, and has done the literary part of the thing himself. 
He'll make more by it in a month than he would by his contributions 
to current literature in a year.” So the thing goes round and round, 
an impartial critic gives him a flaming notice in one of the penny 
papers — ‘the only improvement that. we (the critic perhaps 


_ asserts) could suggest is, that our talented young friend should 
| supervise his upholstery arrangements himself for the future ; were 


_ the organisation of his sofas, chairs, and his piano more complete, 
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nothing more perfect could be than his reproduction of one of wHos2 
soirées to which—from the fact of their being given In a stately 
West-end mansion—invitations are eagerly coveted.” 

Now this may be all very well, inasmuch as it may serve to send 
a bevy of gaping readers there to see this “ perfect reproduction, 
and so put several more pounds into the pockets of the enterpr a 
young man who has put on the cap and bells. But is it, we oe 
the sort of current fame that a gevtleman should aspire to? Is there 
not something degrading in this coming down to the depraved and 
weak taste which asks to be constantly fed with that which requires 
no manner of digestion, and which does not tax the understanding 
in the least? Is there not something humiliating in this turning 
himself into a jester and a public fool on the part of a man praca 
God has gifted with brains, and circumstances with education ¢ 
Should we hold our heads the higher had our fathers won laurels 
in this race? Should we not bow them with shame if we deemed 
it possible that our sons could desire to run it ? ; sorties 

To work hardly, grindingly, toilingly, from morning till night, 
from summer to winter, from youth to age, is never ignoble or 
shameful. Honour to him who, needing the pittance, will break 
stones upon the road, sweep 4 Crossing, or do any kind of menial 
manual labour that will bring him in the daily bread he must gain 
thus or not at all. But certainly rot honour to him who will tack a 
noble sentiment on to an ignoble fact, who will use the spurs he has 
won in the field of letters to prick on the “ entertaining zi hobby- 
horse of the million—who will quaver one moment with senile age— 
flirt the next in feminine vivacity—adapt himself, in fact, to the part 
of every fool his imagination has conceived. 
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It is not the crowd who may be blamed for this growing, widely- 
Spreading, lowered taste; the very men who are the most capable of 
elevating and improving them—as the crowd must be elevated and 
Improved, “ practically,” and “ realistically "—these are the ones who 
step down to their level for the sake of their wretched shillings. . An 
age that will go for a whole year, nightly, to see a drama that has 
nothing but beautiful scenery to recommend it, does need some purer 
food than its own sentiments, sights, and street songs—some 
more inspiring thoughts than those of its middle-class society—some 
more refining ones altogether than can be gathered from its own 
ranks, = 

And these are not giv 
being quicker of things 
paid for immediately, 5 


en it for the reason that its comprehension 
as they are, things as they are get better 
: The age has bound and illustrated Shakspeare 
beautifully. It has + vane : : 
aan have as read, with interest, the quarrels and disputes its 
a o av om eye . 
whers the aiipianaing . ee position of a dot in ‘ Hamlet,” and 
as 10U 8) F ; 73 s 1 wry 0 9 
it does not care to seo Sinus Placed in “It is the cause, Kc. ; but 
intervals. It prefers “speare put on the stage save at rare 
on to A foadioe bea" speculating as to whether the header is taken 
a tei ) Or into many thicknesses of gauze. And in 


truth, as far as amusement is ¢ i 
3 oncerned, it places “ Pe ’Day” 
far before the immortal bard. zeae) 08 btiag hoop: O4D BY 


Notions of what is simply respectable—let 
pense — must be strangely confused, not only in the mind of the 
praised one, but in the minds of his praisers, when kudos and butter 
are so freely bestowed upon a man for writing a diluted half itty. 
half-silly society speech, and then speaking it with aoe Dinar meyeee! 
when a change in a voice will bri ° eee pee omens 

ause, ¢ 


ng roars of 
the more foolish characters of 
that he can misre- 


either sex 
present will insure him larger 
is the worst 


receipts. This 
and most dangerous kind of 
drawing-room buffoonery, for 
it generally has a name ap- 
pended to it that has won and 
deserved honourable mention 
in a legitimate field. Treating 
an average audience to such 
a bill of fare, as the talented 
entertainer usually offers, may 
be treating it as well as it 
deserves, and to what it can 
with least effort appreciate ; 
but it is not “treating it 
according to his own honour.” 
A. H. Turnour. 


alone lofty in a literary 


A Persian dictionary enume- 
rates seven articles of the toilet 
which are considered indispens- 
able for imparting the finishing 
touch of perfection to the charms 
of an Oriental beauty. These 
articles are Kohal, or colouring 
for the eyelids; Musk, for per- 
fuming the hair; Wesme, or 
colouring for the eyebrows ; 
Henna, for giving a yellow 
unge to the finger-nails ; white 
and red paint for the face; and 
fragrant varnish for the teeth. 

Poppiea, the wife of the Em- 
peror Nero, is said to have been 
the first lady who ever wore a 
mask. She adopted this contriv- 
ance with the view of screening 
her face from the effects of the 
sun. In France, during the 
reign of Francis H., the ladies 
of the court wore masks of black 
velvet, called Loups (wolves). In 
the streets and promenades, at 
church, or when making visits, 
no lady appeared with her face 
being unconcealed by the Loup. 

Deatrw’s TEAcnINGs.—Eliza— 
beth of Portugal was born at 
Lisbon on the 4th of October, 
1503, and died at Toledo on May 
1, 1539. She was the daughter 
of Immanuel, called the For- 
tunate, King of Portugal, and. 
Mary of Castile. She married 
at Seville, in 1526, Charles V.,. 
Emperor of Germany and King 
of Spain and Naples. They were: 
both the grandchildren of Fer-— 
dinand and Isabella. Charles V.. 
gave for device to his wife the 
three Graces, one of whom bore: 
roses, the second a branch of 
myrtle, the third a branch of 
oak with its fruit: the first im 
allusion to Elizabeth’s beauty, 
the second to the love she in- 
spired, and the third to her ma- 
ternity. Elizabeth died soon 
after giving birth to her fourth 
child. Charles V., who had been 
warmly attached to his wife, was 
overwhelmed by grief. Francis 
Borgia, Duke of Gandia, who 
was ordered to acoompany the 
body of the queen from Toledo 
to Grenada, was so deeply moved 
by the sight of her face disti- 
gured by death, that some years: 
after he retired from the world, 
devoted himself to a religious: 
life, joined the Jesuits, and be-— 
came ultimately their general. 
To his influence the Jesuits: 
were greatly indebted, for he: 
had not merely the zeal of the 
convert, but brought to bear on his new sphere the relations formed 
With Charles V. and others in his former high position. Strange will 
always seem his transformation from the Duke of Gandia into Saint. 
Francis Borgia; and it sounds oddly in our ears that any of the 
Borgias should either be a saint or be esteemed one.—French Biography- 

Novet Errects with THE SteRKoscore.—The photographic room 
in the Great Exhibition contained a few stereoscope slides whicln 
astonished some of the visitors who ventured to mount the tower- 

‘hey were marvellous pictures of the effects of light caught by an 
instantaneous process, so faithful that even a half-a-dozen lights 
crossing each other were all shown as distinctly asin nature. All the 
information given of this beautiful novelty was that the artist was 
Mr. Breem, of Acock’s Green, near Birmingham Tour of these extra- 
ordinary specimens of photography are now before us. ‘The first is a 
moonlight upon the sea, where the very colour of pete’ has been 
caught, and the waves positively glitter as it touches them. ‘The 
second is a storm, with sunshine breaking through the cloud, and 
lighting up a patch of the sea; and all this preserving the aerial effects 
which the painter's art has but partially realized. The third is a 
sea-shore, just after the tide has receded, with every ledge of rock 
glistening in the light; the most perfect act of photography we have 
ever seen, and which was, we believe, adjudged to be the best specimen 
in the Exhibition. The fourth is a group of glass, remarkable for this, 
that the transparency and hue of the glass are so perfectly preserved, 
that it is difficult to believe that we are gazing at a picture. We 
advise our readers who possess stereoscopes, to procure some of these 
beautiful and novel productions. We should state, however, that 
they are somewhat expensive, but not beyoud their worth, the price 
mounted being 10s. each; but they are taken on glass 3 and they are of 
such extreme delicacy that many must be spoiled in the making. 


GONE 


—_—__#—_— 
OLLA PODRIDA. 
\ EN do not approve of secing a woman eat a good dinner, and 
js if decidedly disapprove of her saying that she likes to eat oue. 
Such, according to “ Peregrine’s” letter of the 15th inst., I glean to be 
the general opinion of English gentlemen. Well, I must say that I 
differ from the “lords of the ercation” on this subject; for 1 actually 
do like to see a woman, young or old, eat her dinner with a healthy 
appetite. It proves to me that she possesses that especial blessing, a 
sound digestion, and its unfailing accompaniment, a happy, cheerful 
mind. Indeed, | am by no means certain that 1 do not oceasionally 
feel something akin to envy when I see a person eat as if she were 
really hungry, and enjoyed her breakfast, dinner, or supper, whichever 
it may happen to be. 1 look upon a good appetite as a certain sign of 
a “sound mind in a sound body,” knowing full well that any grievance, 
mental or bodily, invariably affects mine. . fi 

I pray you, dear Madam, do not imagine, when Tsay “a good dinner, 
that I mean a very elaborate repast, the bill of fare including * every 
delicacy of the season,” and some half-score French compounds, for the 
names of which I must refer you to Soyer’s cookery-book, or Mr. 
Hooker's letter in your journal on foreign words. No; I simply mean 
to say that I see no valid reason why a woman should not enjoy her 
portion of the roast mutton, boiled chicken, or any other plain fare 
properly dressed, quite as much as her male acquaintance do, especially 
if she has hada long country walk, or a good ride over the downs, before 
dinner; though it is far from requisite that she should discuss an equal 
share with them of the good things upon the board. : 

1 like much “ Perezrine’s” remarks as to a woman’s deriving enjoy- 
ment from seeing others do justice to the pleasures of the table. It is 
very true; and I firmly believe that but few, very few, women would 
care sufticiently about what is usually understood by the term “a good 
dinner,” to ever order such to be prepared for their own sole and indi- 
vidual comfort. Men do care more for eating and drinking than 
women, decidedly ; but there is no earthly cause why @ woman should 
be a human chameleon, and feed on air, IT was wonderfully amused, a 
short time ago, by hearing a gentleman say (relative to a visit he had 
Jately paid in the country), * Yes, Plike to go there 5 they understand 
thines. Ife is a good sort of fellow; she is very pretty ; capital rine, 
and they fied you well.” This was the climax; the grand point 
essential to his happiness, apparently, was to be well fed. Not so with 
women. Eaney an ancient spinster or elderly widow sitting down to 
an epicnvean banquet. Imagine, if possible, more youthful members of 
the weaker sex guilty of such an act of Lucullusism. I cannot, for my 
part, conceive the probability of such conduct, and were I to meet with 
it, would exclaim in language quite as forcible, and perhaps less polite, 
than * Peregrine’s,” that the woman capable of it was (not a © hungry 
angel”) but a very unlovable, unlikable person. Yet this has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of a woman's eating a good dinner, 
ov confessing that she does like to eat it. ating to live, is not living 
to eat; and eating a good dinner is a different thing, in my eyes, from 
liking to “ved well.” So much for the dinner question. 
~ How gloriously Mr. Hardbake has come out on the glove ques- 
tion. 1 laughed (as I generally do) over his letters most heartily 
at his quaint remarks; but may [ ask, Madam, why my delicate allu- 
sion to the fair American who put little frills upon the legs of her tables 
was subjected to the editorial scissors, or did you think it indelicate of 
“ Firefly,” being a lady, to mention legs? I fancied so, and the rebuke 
took such good effect, that I really ([ am assured) desired the cook to 
order an ankle of mutton from the butcher, soon after the arrival of my 
number of the Ladies’ Journal, on Vriday; but the thought has since 
struck me that, as all the other papers have been treating of legs 
lately (in the great vowel case of “ Raindeer vers s Reindeer,” ) you 
thought that we had had enough of the subject. 

L approve of the idea started by “ Domestica,” exceedingly, and think 
that a faney fair held at the Crystal Palace would be a yery excellent 
way of raising funds for the erection of the proposed asylum in con- 
nection with the Servants’ Benovolent Institution. Such a /’te would, 
doubtless, be well attended, and a good round sum remain (after paying 
all the expenses) tu be handed over to the Institution. “‘ Domestica,” in 
drawing attention to the matter, has suggested that Miss ‘Turnour. 
Mrs. Alfred Watney, and myself, should interest ourselves in the 
matter—hold stalls, ke. For my own part TI can only say that T should 
be very happy to make myself useful in so good a cause inany way 
that may be deemed desirable 

Thaye been reading Miss T.’s letter on the subject of governesses, 
and am much surprised to find that two years is the average time most 
ladies retain the services of a good governess. Shecalculates that cach 
girl has, from the time she enters the schoolroom to the period of her 
leaving it, at least five different instructresses, and then quietly assures 
us that a “ very small amount of harm has been done by each of them.” 
I want to know what amount of good those mothers who are con- 
tinually changing their childrens’ governesses can expect to find done? 
Each governess has, of course, a plan of her own—a new system of 
eduecation—which she considers to be the right one to pursue. The 
first six months of her engagement is generally devoted to wndoing 
what her predecessor had done, and the next six months employed in 
making her pupils acquire her own views and regulations on the subject 
of education. 

I have never yet heard of any human beings being “ spoiled by kind- 
ness.” The heart must be radically bad that is not touched, and 
softened by it. Then to give us a reason for not making a friend or 
companion of a governess, that it is “unfashionable ” to do so3 and, 
to quote Mr. Surly Hardbake on the occasion as herauthority, astonishes 
me greatly. Lread that gentleman’s letter with much attention, and 
cannot eall to mind his ever saying that he thought it “ snobbery ” to 
“ make much of a governess.” 

Benjamin is evidently coming out strong on the Cat question ; but I 
regret exceedingly that weare not to be favoured with the continuation 
of Mrs. B.’s essay. Emery. 

[Referring to the first three paragraphs, we entirely agree with 
“Firefly.” Brillat de Savarin numbers among the pleasures of gow 
mandise the luxury of seeing a pretty woman enjoy a well-prepared 
dish. ‘The allusion to “legs” was struck out merely on account of 
its triteness and antiquity—qualities which we never desire to_asso- 
ciate with any communication from our brilliant “ Mirefly.’.—Ep. | 

BE WAVE none of us left home this Autumn, for the best of all 
W possible reasons, we can enjoy the sea breezes where we are. 
Grundiville is a rural watering place, on the south coast of Devon. 
Beer Head frowns at us on one side and Start Point on the other. We 
may almost be said to have our “ season,” for, during a few of the sum- 
mer months, we let furnished houses; we do not as a rule offer apart- 
ments, we are too independent and too idle for that. Our usual visitors 
are people with large families and small means, who prefer bringing 
their own servants and feeling at home as it were. We suspect from 
their appearance that they avail themselves of the opportunity of 
“being in the country” to wear out their old clothes, for we see nothing 
like their dresses in the fashions of The Lady's Journal. We like to see 
the little flocks of *‘dodos ” (as Miss Pink calls the children) busy with 
the seaweeds and losing their footing amongst the boulders. ‘To be 
sure we find some difficulty in providing seats for them all on Sundays, 
for our church is a small One; but the sexton’s wife is very obliging, 
and does the best she can; she generally gives us a benefit. All this 
stminer & governess and fowr pupils usually gained possession of our 
seats before we arrived. Two of her little ones amused us a great 
deal, the one, a girl, about seven, with Jarge dark soft eyes and rich 
clustering brown locks, who was evidently wnder the delusion that the 
days of her childhood had long passed away, and that if she were not 
a little woman she ought to have been; and the other, a fair haired 
young gentleman of nine, in a Scottish dress, who used to push out 
his elbows, right and left, and heave deep sighs, every now and then, 
when the heat was oppressive, so indignant was he at not having the 
whole of the large square pew to himself and his belongings. Jt was 
worth the inconvenience to see the demure little lady shake her head 
so gravely at her brother when he thus misbehaved himself. 

Grundivillle offers no amusement to pleasure-seekers, We have no 
military bands. Shopping is out of the question. We have a draper 
who sells necessaries, but he turns his back on “fancy goods,” on the 
plea of having no sale for them. We have a grocer, he keeps the post- 
oftice also, Which enables him to take a surreptitious look at the Times 
daily. He is a wine-merchant as well, and deals extensively in ‘green 
ginger” and other British stomachics. And I am sorry to say, for Mr. 
Carter's sake, that we have also a chemist, who makes up the prescrip- 
tions the large families bring with them ; he finds his account in them 
too. Our butchers save us a great deal of trouble, they bring round 
their stock-in-trade in covered carts every morning; there are two of 
them, rivals of course. Qur fish we can choose on the beach directly 
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they are landed: and talking of fish reminds me of one fish in par- 
ticular, called by the fishermen an L. Y., because, they say, there are 
bones in the head resembling those two letters. I have picked out an 
L often, but I have never yet succeeded in discovering a Y. The L. Y. 
—Ido not know it by any other name—is a small fish, something 
like a herring. During the mackerel season we often see large shoals 
of them playing in the water; when the fishermen shoot their seines 
and catch them by thousands, occasionally a salmon peel comes up in 
the net with the mackerel. Prawns we could catch for ourselves in 
the rock pools, but it is not a nice way for ladies to go fishing, so we 
generally prefer purchasing them. 

Alas, poor Grundiville! like the Roman empire, it lias had its “ rise 
and fall.” Before the railway steamed or county families to all parts 
of the land, a few of them visited us. We looked forward to their 
coming, for they brought rank, fashion, and gaiety with them. We 
had a billiard room in those days, and could also boast of a reading- 
room, where the Globe newspaper made its appearance every evening 
some twenty-four hours after the London public had seanned its 
columns. Our coal-merchant, who occupied the largest house in the 
Village, vacated it every summer for the accommodation of an old 
ceneral officer with a very large family of children of all ages, from 
4) years to 40 months. He had married four wives in suce ssion, and 
the older he grew the younger the wife he chose. Snowdrop- 
row —a_ structure comprising four tolerably Jarge white houses 
—our West-end, or aristocratic quarter—was always in request, 
baronets, admirals, and generals, extolled their size and convenience, 
and did not disdain to occupy them when the warm weather 
rendered the sea-side agreeable. ‘The lord of the manor and his wife 
dwelt amongst us; the Shell-house opened its doors to a family of dis- 
tinction; the Green-house—not a conservatory—always let well; and 
as to Rose-cottage, people out-bid cach other to obtain it. The P. 
Arms was always full, and beds had to be bespoken_ nights and nights 
before they were wanted. Ah! what boatings and boat-races, pic-nics, 
and even balls took place there. Our one post-chaise was almost 
worked off its wheels, it had so much to do; for few cared to ride in 
the mule-cart, and the donkey-chaise, belonging to a retired naval com- 
mander, could only be borrowed when his wife and two daughters 
declined an airing. Wher they did “spare” it, to “ oblige” any one, 
the commander's lady, not being proud, usually “put the donkey to” 
herself, and never refused the compensation when Neddy and the bone- 
breaker were returned. The railways may be, aud no doubt they are, 
great boons to large cities—they have ruined Grundiville. Not a week 
goes by, but we see our produce, in the shape of fish, poultry, butter, 
eggs, cream, and apples, whisked away before our eyes, and have no 
power to stop it. L required a pair of fowls myself the other day, and 
a long walk I had to take before T could secure them. I asked a 
farmers wife, ‘How is it, Mrs, Anning, that you send all your poultry 
away, retaining none for home consumption ? Are you better paid 
elsewhere ?” 

“That's not it at all, Ma’am, she replied, “this is of it—a dealer 
cooms down from Lunnon, and axes me how many foovels I got in 
yard, and ont he goes and counts “em hisself, and in he cooms agin, and 
he says, ‘Why there's thretty chickings out yonder, all a-eating of 
their ’eads off,’ lhe says; ‘coom, now,’ he says, ‘Vil gi ye thretty 
shillins for the lot, jest as they be, little and big together.’ T thinks a 
bit, and then [ says, ‘ Noo ; Tecan mak more on’em here, I can, thank 
‘Oh, ye can,’ he says; ‘well, then, Dame, look a-here,’ and he 
taks out of a bag two goulden sovrings, and holds ’em out in hees 
hand, like, and he says, ‘That’s liberal, aint it 2? Then T thinks agen, 
and my darter Patience looks up from her lace pillar—she’s full of 
pridness, is Patience—and she says, ‘Oh, sell "em, mother, and then 
we shan’t have uo more bother with ’em.’ So l pints out my right 
thumb at him, and I says, *You bag the fooels, and Vi bag the 
gould.’ There Ma’am, that’s jest the at) way of it.” 

Vhus, for the honour of supplying the vondon markets, we have two 
evils to endure; a scarcity of our own peculiar lwxuries, and a great 
increase in the price we have to pay for them. The railway, thank 
coodness, has not guile reached Grundiville yet; if is still five miles 
from us, and no chance, I hope, of even a branch line. We can still 
rejoice in our bold sea-view, our marine treasures, our charming 
country lanes, rich in wild flowers, our nagnificent orchards, our corn- 
fields, and our poetical hills and dales; although Snewdrop-row has 
changed occupants, and wears a seedy appearance, goats browsing on 
the once trimly-mowed Jawn, and cabbages ilourishing where flowers 
used to bloom; and the Manor-house is shut up and going to decay; 
and the Shell-house has been pulled downs aud the Green-house con- 
verted into a dairy; and Rose-cottage a cottage no longer; and the 
billiard-room aud reading-room are anongst the things that were. Our 
High-street has improved rather, a few bow-windows have made their 
appearance in it; but even now it is not a very long or a very wide 
street. Its chief feature is an ugly red-brick meeting-house in the 
centre, a striking contrast to the little whitewashed dwellings by which 
it is surrounded. We are reduced to such a small circle now, and our 
pleasures are so circumscribed, that we grow very sociable accordingly. 
What is a grief to one is a grief to all, and vice versd. 

CLARA MrEApoweks. 


RED IANDS. 

N ADAM,—As none of your correspondents have answered “ Clara's” 
i questions, allow me to give her a few hints through your columns. 
Let her wash her hands frequently in warm (not hot) water, wiping 
them afterwards with a soft towel. I recommend her to use honey 
soap ‘Then dust them with violet-powder, wiping them again witha 
dry handkerchief. ‘Take plenty of exercise every day, and when 
indoors I should adyise her to work a great deal in wool. In contra- 
diction to “ Red Head,” L recommend rather loose gloves, as “Clara” 
may assure herself it is next to impossible to alter the shape of the 
hands, and really, if she can manage to make them white, she deed not 
distress herself about their size, as a small, beautiful hand is very rare, 
and if the rest of the figure is large, a small hand is ugly. Miss J. 


DREAMS. 

BAR MADAM,—Iaving read with interest several letters on 
D the subject of dreams in the columns of your journal, I venture 
to send you the particulars of one, which although relating only to 
very commonplace events, is neyertteless so circumstantial that it 
may amuse some of your readers, 

My family were residing at the time it occurred a few miles from 
London, and nty sister had presented to an old friend in London two 
paintings of butterflies, done by herself, A. short time after she had 
sent them to their destination, she dreamt that she went with my 
mother to eall upon this old lady, who thanked her for the butterflies, 
and begged she would paint her one more, so that she might have 
them mounted to match some Chinese drawings {1 a frame with three 
compartments, Which hung up in her room. My mother then enquired 
for her friend’s son, who was absent on the continent, and the reply 
was, “ He is quite well, and in his last letter he tells me that he has 
begun to turn his steps homewards.” My sister gave me a particular 
account of this dream in the morning, it being still vividly Impressed 
upon her mind. 

Some days afterwards, my mother and sister went to London, and 
paid a visit to this old lady, when, after a little general conversation, 
she turned to my sister, and thanking her for the butterflies, added, “ I 
wish you would paint me another, as I should like to have them 
mounted in a frame of three compartments, to match those Chinese 
drawings,” pointing to some hanging on the opposite walls. Still 
ereater was my sisters surprise when, on my mother asking for news 
of the lady’s absent son, she again replied, in the very words of the 
dream, “ He is quite well, and in his last letter he tells me that he has 
begun to turn his steps homewards.” 

1 know not if you may consider this worth inserting, but as the 
subject has been referred to in your columns, I thought it might be of 
some little interest—Yours truly, J. M. A. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to an advyertisemen { in 
our columns respecting Coventry woven bookmarks. We have had 
one or two forwarded to us for ‘inspection, and we can bear our testt- 
mony to the really beautiful design and make of these elegant fabrics. 
They are a proof of what the skilled artisan of Coventry can produce. 
We trust that every one of our readers will make up their minds to 
spare six stamps, and procure one, at least, of these elegant little 
articles. Wecan assure them that they will not regret the outlay as 
they will not only receive a useful book register for thre money, but 
they will help to find employment for some of the industrious work- 
people of Coventry, who at present are suffering from distress as much 
as the Lancashire cotton weavers. The bookmarks are admirably 
adapted for presents, and can be obtained from the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Mulloney and Johnson, Ironmonger-row, Coventry—for six 
stamps.—ADYT. 
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FAST YOUNG LADIES. 
ADAM,—I was pleased to observe in your very interesting jour- 
nal the letter of “ Henrietta” on “the fastness of the present 


N 
day.” 

Tam an elderly gentleman, ugly enough and crusty enough, no doubt 
some of my young lady friends would say, and withal—a bachelor! 
Nevertheless, 1 am a great admirer of the fair sex, and cannot but 
regret the change that has of late years come over their manners. 
I have not forgotten the day when my cheek coloured bright and 
every pulse throbbed at the sight of my “first love,” as L watched 
her by her careful father’s side, reining in ler inrpatient steed, who 
curvetted and pranced along as if proud of the lovely burden he bore. 
No spur galled Ais sleek sides, and Teould but wonder when J read 
the request of your fair correspondent a week or two since, to be 
favoured with information as to where she might procure the most 
effectual spur, or, in other words, the most cruel instrument of torture ! 
What a return does she wish to make to that noble animal who, as 
she mounts him day after day, turns upon her an almost speaking look 
of attachment and obedience‘ 

I can also not forget the sweet tones of my beloved one’s voice, and 
the gentleness of her expressions, not, however, wanting in fores of 
language or clearness of words, but quite free from the fashionable 
“slang” now unfortunately too much used amongst ladies. duchec 
then of my horror on being told not long since by a pretty and rather 
fascinating young lady, who asserted the fact, in very decided tones, 
that at a rifle corps ball she had attended some of the “men ” were 
“ quite screwed,” and that some equestrian exhibition she had witnessed 
was “a regular hum!” 

I cannot help thinking that there are still many of iny countrymen 
who regret the change I speak of, and agree in the sentiments of your 
very obedient servant, ANTIQUARY. 


THE EARLY WINTER AND THE DISTIVESS : 
A POLITICAL QUESTION. 

WV icoae saps early touch of winter must awaken, in the hearts 
ak and minds of a vast number of our countrymen, a most ardent 
and loving desire to alleviate the distress of not only our own parochial 
poor, but also the many hundmds that are in such fearful straits in our 
cotton districts; and yet our ery must be, What can we do amongst 
so many?” We cannot neglect our poor neighbours for comparative 
strangers. What ought to be done? We turn to our clergy, who hold 
the position of the monks of old, as guardians of owe poor; they tell 
us to give, and so we do to the utmost of our pewer; but are we 
remedying the evil? We are relieving a very small proportion, but we 
are not crushing the disease. Is there not something rotten in the 
State of England ? : 

L have not been able to reconcile to myself a great many of the acts 
of England for a long time past, and I haye watched them re-acting on 
the condition of our own poor; and when [ have spoken to gentlemen 
about it, L have had the answer implied, if not expressed, that lidies 
have nothing to do with polities; and as 1 have read in history that 
the clergy, as a body, used to protest against national erimes, i have 
spoken to clergymen, and have been answered that, while individually 
they disapproved of this bombardment, and that invasion, yet that 
clergymen jhad nothing to do with polities. Now, I certainiy do not 
wish to canvass the country, or to inquire about this party or that, and 
LT have no wish to see the clergyman of my parish, or any other, doing 
so, yet I do maintain that | have a right, when a public thing is done, 
to make out for myself whether it is right or wrong, and to speak my 
mind boldly when it is a simple matter of justice and injustice which a 
child of twelve years old can understand. 

But 1 hear from the pulpit nothing but congratulations on the zood- 
ness and wisdom of England, even from those who, in private say the 
reverse, and I find that towards many other nations, very lately, the 
conduct of England has been neither wise nor good, and so is necessarily 
bringing calamity on herself. 

J have addressed you these lines because you have a great many 
very intelligent correspondents of my own sex, and some whose letters 
show a habit of thinking on grave subjects. It is a great comfort to 
me to get Im your paper, one that is not a political one in the ordinary 
sense, and I do believe you may do great good, and lead to great good, 
if you will encourage some of these ladies to understand that while it 
is degradnig to a woman to mix herself up with faction or party 
intrigues, it is as much a duty for her as it is for a man to care for the 
honowr and uprightness of her native country. 

1 trust I have not intruded too long a letter in your paper, but have 
been cartied away by the earnestness of the cause.—I beg to remain, 
yours faithfully, Jann Lewis. 

Dennet-hill, Chepstow, 25th Nov., 1862. 


LADY-LIKE YOUNG MEN, 

N ADAM,—Since I Jast wrote you, I have taken the trouble to 

make inquiries in other quarters, and I find that my statement 
respecting “lady-like young men,” is fully confirmed, At one 
place a young man used to go every day and not only have his hair 
curled (which in itself would be nothing) but also have several little 
curls gummed to his forehead, besides using an immeuse quantity ef 
scent. It is true that he went to balls every night, but such a course of 
life must in time render him very womanish and affected. 

If, indeed, such habits were very frequent amonest men, the pusitio® 
of the sex would become reversed. We should then hear of Angeline” 
handing her dear “ Edwin’ his scent-bottle and Eau-de-Cologne, amt 
“ Edith” or “ Laura” curling dear “ Charles's” hair and whiskers, and 
tender] yinquiring, “‘ Which scent, dear, shail I put upon your handker- 
chief?” Men, as a rule, should not require to be waited upon ; lees 
have the privilege of their sex to be so. CARLOS. 


yr aa 
LIVING ABROAD. 

i) 4 4 . ° WG “4 
fh ak FIRST SENSATIONS of arrival in a foreign country are bY 

no means of the Elysian character usually anticipated. ‘The 
neatness and scrupulous cleanliness of our English homes il] prepare 
us for the laxity and abandon of foreign habits; and we are not always 
ready to appreciate the difference. ‘ : 

The only way to enjoy foreign life is to regard it im the light of @ 
continual “ outing,” or perpetual pic-nic ; and if this feeling can once be 
arrived at, the difficulties and annoyances rapidly disappear. 

There is, in every civilised mind, an immense relief in oceasionally 
being freed from the rigorous conventionalities of the round of life; 
and we have known many ladies of high station infinitely prefer at 
al-fresco déjeiner ox diner among the wild rocks and heather, to the 
stately ceremonial of the castle dining-hall. Mutatis mutindis, the same 
feeling should be carried abroad, and it is astonishing how difficulties 
will vanish away, and the petites mescres of life become so much food for 
laughter. 

3 . + My ® . - * 

And so far from this frame of mind being objectionable to the natives 
there is nothing ee SERA ES 9 sree so much to them as He 
faculty of taking things easy and looking cheerful, and dafting astee 
the annoyances of life. On the other hand, the habitual seriousnes® 
and longue visage of the Englishman provokes opposition; and the m@? 
who takes every thing OH apa will find that the trifling contra rieties 
of his position become positive evils, and even serious calamities: with 
this preface we may venture to speak about the “ createst plague of 
life,” whether abroad or at home—the servants 3 

r * v o ryAg x ye AS cia ~ ee 
Your Boulogne correspondent has informed us that an inestimable 
boon has been conferred upon Enelish visitor by the 
: Ve 1 Mglish visitors to that spot bY J" 
adoption of the English syste ere yee it 
ystem of lodging-house attendance; and! 
is really the case that poe, oy Oy a point nemping ot | t 2 
46 ’ an English family, intending to sojourn 4 
Trench town for a byi : ’ ; 8 50) wa ble 
nuisance of hiri pie period, may be relieved of the inteler?? n 
sance oe theca : : : 
ne of its ere; Ing their own servants, then is foreign life freed fro} 
~ Still ts greatest drawbacks. I 
set By tis eis the Greeks, even when conferring a fayour;” aud * 
few “2 ; Means assured that French lodging-house servants, after * 
pauidtes ait of rich English, will not be quite as wide-awake is 
enfee jokin their English prototypes. Will they “keep their hare 
Picking and stealing ?’? Will they disdain to lick the 8° 


like the ; : -o the 
4 the Roman serva, or to help themselves to the groceries like h 
righton domestic ? iI 
A v ill the confessional be a check upon their transgressions} and Ww} 
wy take their absolution ex detail or en gros? he 
fear that beyond the extinction of a certain amount of trouble; the 


English sojourner will not find that he has got rid of the great ev"" 
but that he has only exchanged the irregular guerillas for a standive 
army of despoilers. The first want which strikes an intending Mate! 


| 
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Samilias is, of course, a cook; and ‘there will be no lack of applicants 
Who profess to knot all about ‘the cuisine Anglaise. They will cook 
You a “bi f7L” both of beef and mutton, and as for “boudins’’ there 
is No variety with which they are not perfectly acquainted. Many 
Will have lived with Enelish families previously, and obtained a 
Shattering of our insular habits; but the majority will have lived only 
With French people, and are really the more ‘trustworthy of the two 
genera, This seems to be the easeat Boulogiie and Paris; but in other 
towns it will still be found that even for a short period of sojourn the 
Servants must be hired, and ‘therefore our remarks will apply to the 
MAjority of English visitors to the continent. . 

wl he Wages of servants are ridiculously low in comparison with our 
English notions of slavery; but at the same time it must be conceded 
that Very often the article in question is “dirt cheap.” In ‘the pro- 
Vinces of France a general seryant muiy be had for 6. a year, with a 
fertain alluwance of cider, and ‘the Frenéeh mistresses sometimes 
MANave to beat down ‘the wage'to the miserable sum of 2/-0r 31. per 
crim. But if these wages seem mean and ednteniptible, it mst not 
© forgotten that the services rendered are verymuch on the same 
Scale, 

Englishmen are apt to go abroad with grand dinticipations of French 
Cookery, and to think that once out of England they will sit down. to 
Yepasts worthy of Ude and Soyer. ses 

{such is their notion they are really to be pitied, for unless they 
lve the most ample means (in which case they had better stay at 
tome), they will find that French domestic cookery is a delusion and a 
Saare. So with the other branches of service. ILousemaids work is 
slurred over, or performed vicariously, and nursemaids require so much 
Coking after, that an Enelish mother can never trust her children out 
of her sieht.’ R 

Morality too is utterly excluded from the contract of service, and a 
Master or mistress who attempted to exclude followers, or ‘to interfere 
With the private lives, of Adolphe and Victorine, would’ be regarded as 
&* barbure” and a “ pion.” : 

We will recount a few of our experiences in the “Slavey” line, 
Premising that they are not to be taken seriously, but treated as 

dicrous; for if these, or any other peculiarities of our continental 
trends are regarded in any other light, they are likely to'deter intend- 
Me visitors from participating in the same kind of amusement. 

Suppose an English lady to be ordering her first dinner in Vrance, 
and endeavouing to beat into the head of the cook that she ‘requires a 
Soupe, wrdli, and a pudding. 

‘The soup she supposes will be made of meat, and ‘the ingredients 
Made no further use of. The french cook, on the other band, expects 
that the meat will serve as a dovilli, and the soup will be made up of 
Vegetables, butter, and grease; and if if seems somewhat extravagant 
to boil down a sirloin or ribs for soup; it must be remembered that 
Meat, except in Paris, is all the same price, and it is, of course, cheaper 
to get the prime joints than the coarse for boiling down. ‘There are 
SOupes gras and soupes maigres, and although we heretics eat all kinds of 
Meat, Ke, promiscuously on all the days of the week, itis doing violence 
to the feelings of the domestics to have gras on Wednesdays or Fridays. 

hen with the réf/, those who are accustomed to a grand coal-tire, 
Will expect their joint to be roasted, and basted, and done to a turn 
Whatever be itssize or weight; butwhen the-fire is of wood, itis with 
the graatest difficulty that a joint of more than three or four pounds 
Can be properly roasted. ‘There are various kinds of 7dtissois In use, 
Mostly of the clock-work kind, and they do their work very cleverly if 
the joint is not too large; but woe tuany one who expects a grand joint 
to crown the feast. It will be either burnt to a cinder by the mitimely 
Stoppage of the clockwork, or served up senglante alamode Anglaise. But 
the boudin will be the severest trial both of the cook and the mistress. 
Pastry is alnosta mystery, for the patissfer supplies most of the con- 
festionry, but the Hnelish*mistress generally endeayours to instruct 
her Freneh cook iv the fabrication of Mnelish: pies and. puddings. 

Of course, the cook professes to know all about it, especially the 
apple-pie and plum-pudding dear to Muglish tastes. Suet, however, is 
i ingredient almost unknown abroad, being regarded in the light of 
tallow; and lard is generally interpreted to mean bacon; so if a lady 
lustructs her cook to make the paste of lard, she is not unlikely to see 
® pie come to table with curious exerescences protruding ‘from it, 
Which are first taken for pigeons’ feet, but on closer inspection turn 
Out to be slices of bacon, ingeniously amalgamated with the crust. 

These contretemps are no doubt ageravating; but it is' wonderful how 
easily they may be borne, if the whole affair is treated as a capital joke, 
and the auch turned against the ridiculous cuisinidre. It és hard; but 
It becomes so much lighter by patience, that it is welloworth the ex- 
perinent. 

In welltregulated families ‘at home, it is usual for the servants to lave 
4s well-appointed a table as their masters ; indeed, our experiences of 
Kitchens is, that they are uncommonly snug, generally well-lighted, 
Well-carpeted, and well-arranged;-and there is even better living below 
Stairs than above. 

The foreign kitchen is as different tu this description as light and 
darkness. It differs toto ealo. Carpets ‘are unknown, for the cook 
Senerally throws her slops on the floor, and her debris (rot “ sinking the 
offal”) into a convenient corner, to be swept away or left, selow son 
gout; and as far as weave acquainted with the genus, we have always 
ound them prefer a sort of pic-nic' repast to a regular sit-down meal. 

If they take coffee it'is in the curious mode of boiling up the grounds 
and eating them like soup; if they take tea they:like to dry the tea- 
eaves in an old stocking under their mattresses and sell them to the 
€piciers ; Dut their prime enjoyment, and most staple food, is to cut 
way witha clasp knife at the bread and butter, and never to be with- 
Out their mouths full all day Jong. 

The quantity of bread a French servant will consume per diem passes 
belief. “We used to think they must giveaway a great quantity (which 
Mdeed they did by our ocular demonstration on the milkmaid’s tray on 
the top of her head, seen from the first floor window), but nevertheless, 

hey inanaged to eat every day from three to four pounds weight apiece, 

Which, for delicate females, is not bad work. 

. The moral is this:—Do not attempt to introduce English cookery 

Into your kitchen abroad. Let the cook develope her resources with 
te stew-pans and stock-pot; for if you deprive her of her casseroles 

And pot-au-feu, she is “ au bout de son Latin.” 

Let them eat as much bread as they can cram down their throats—it 
Saves meat; but lock wp the butter, especially the bewrre frais; and if 
You want pastry or confectionery, order it from the pétissicr, in pre- 
erence to domestic experiments. ; J. Hooker. 

(To be continued.) 


WALES. 
New Senres.—No. I. 
\ Y WELSIL SKETCHES, though good-naturedly laughed at by 
- My. Hardbake, and considerably ridiculed by other writers in this 
fOurnal, who. possess friend Surly’s love of quizzing, untempered by 
US creat good-nature, have met with considerable favour in one. portion 
of the principality at least. A+ gentleman writing to a local. paper 
(ihe Llanelly Telegraph), wader the signature of * Fair Play,” expresses 
* wish that L should make honourable mention of that most delightful 
Sculity Llanclly, considering, IT’ believe, that L should he’ treating the 
“hurming spot with disrespect were I to neglect’ to notice it, especially 


S/T have already made some allusions'to “iidwelly,” and’ “ Car- 


Marthen? (neighbouring towns).  Gladly, indeed, would comply with 
Aly. & Pair Play's” request, were there any old’ castle, romantic legend, 
Yt ancient story, connected with’ the: place, but there is not; Llanclly 
iy simply amanwtacturing little town, rather dirty, and not over sweet. 

an in truth best deseribe it in the words used by Newman Noges when 


, 


SlVing an account of the Kenwigs’s baby, “It isnota very nasty one,” and 
of its inhabitants, the less Isay the better,—they are not renowned for 

teir charitable deeds. Llanelly boasts of large copper works, lead 
Works, coal mines, and iron forndries, yet the persons who reside there, 
deri vine all their wealth from mineral property, were the only class of 
lidividuals in South Wales who refused to give a’ small portion of their 
Wealth to ‘aid the poor sufferers in’ the Gethin accident. Some who 
Were once very near and dear to me spent a considerable fortune im the 


{ushbourhood, but they are gone to their rest, and the place where 
‘ey lived, toiled, and died, remembers them no longer. “One or two 


Valaed friends 1 still have in Llanelly, sincere and truthful, whom I 
fem and respect; to them all happiness ; but let me ever be excused 
Ae sketching a town so devoid of interest to myself as Llanelly 
the present moment happens to be. 
Ba worthy gentleman presided, 1 see by the before named paper, at an 
Usteddfodd, held at Pontyberem, near Llanelly, and actually paid me 
bana compliment of adopting all I had said in my letters respecting 
aod tiesin * and the Welsh language into his speech, without, by the by, 
““towledeing the loan. 
tille. Puzzled me greatly to understand why'a respectable Loudon dis- 
should be selected, because he owns Wels! property, to represent 


Brae: ; : : ; 
‘ ancient Briton on such an occasion. Surely a national meeting, 
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‘Prince of South Wales (Ll do not 


-the irate damsels gave striking evidence of their wrath, when 


Se 


like an Misteddfod,ought to'be presided over by ‘the'true descendant of 
a Cambrian prince, not by a civilized member of a wandering tribe ; 
§ - . sti y ; } . ‘7 
for the gentleman in question‘has, T am toll, more of the Zinguri than 
the Saxon blood ‘in his veins; ‘and now after ‘fliis short notice of 
Lianelly and ‘its ‘environs I will proceed ‘to ‘follow out nry ‘original 
inteiitions, wnd give an account of DoletHe, or ‘The dHolmesof the 
Groves.” 

Fuller wrote a somewhat singular and enigmatic account of ‘this 
plaice. He says— 
bs 

The walls thereof are three miles high, 
Men go into it over'the water: but 
Go out of it under the water,’ 
Ane preePle sitenebt doth svow therein ; 
e are More ale-houses' than houses. 
And the solution he this gives:—The high mountiins that surround 
Dolygelle are its walls, that a bridge led yoit itite the town on one side, 
and you had'to pass out of it onthe bther sie ander w covered trough, 
The bells were Jing in av yew'tree outsile the ehirehedoor ; and ale- 
houses far exceedein miunber private dwellings. The first of these 
enigmatical remarks is the only one ‘that applies ‘to Dolgelle in the 
present day. Kemmer Abbey— 
Where pious Deadsmen, from the world retivd, 
Jn Dlisstul visions wine’d their souls to heay'n 
While future joys their nobler transports tied. 
They wept their erring days and were (Privehe= 
is situated in the vicinity of Dolvelle, and is called in the Welsh ‘Tan- 
gage Y. Vanner, It was founded about the year 1200 for some monks 
of the Cistercian order, who came from CwineHir Abbey, in Radnor- 
shire, by the tivo sons of Owen Gwynedi, a Prince of North Wales, and 
when Henry IT. marched against the Welsh, one of these monks de- 
ceived tim so awfully by hii report of ‘the Opposing ariny, ‘that when 
the King became victorious, he out of revenee ordered ‘the building to 
be set on dire‘and destroyed. A very considerible portion ‘of it was 
consumed, but the abbot saved.-the remainder by: paying down aviine of 
three hundred marks j and in ‘the year'1578 Queen ‘Bess graiited it to 
Robert, Marl of Leicester. 

About five miles from Dolgeile there js a small pool called “Tlyn 
Trigrainwyn.” Et derives its name from three laree rocks, which the 
peasantry affirm were thrown by the Giant Tdris out of his shoe. ‘This 
Welsh monster was taking his mornine walk round ‘his’ possessions 
amongst the mountais, When, finding that one of his shoes hurt his 
ciautship’s toes, he pulled it off, and ¢ Reese rseidentical rocks. 
& i ? : ound therein these ide 
One of these small pebbles is about four-and-twenty feet long. 1 wonder 

<i » aldcoy rad r . = 
who the giant’s shoemaker was? We may at any rate conclude that 
he did not make véry tight-fitting feet covering, ~ 
: ee oP ae aaa ving. s 

The mountain, Cadér Idris, or the chair of Ldris, is very lofty, the 

viewsfrom'its summit being certainly more varied, if not quite so exten- 

: Tdi, 1. H : 
sive, Hiin'from Snowdon. “Bala pool and the adjacent mountains, With 
the erwyn range beyond, seem to lie iiiinediately under theeye;fon the 
south Montsomery, with its celebrated Plinlimmon, and on the west the 
. Ste ay. fi ‘ : 
entire éurve of Cardigan Bay, from St. Davis to Garmirvonshite. Cader 
Idris has three high points, the highest is called Pen-y-Cader, ovthe head 
of the éhairssupposed! by tradition to haye been the fivourite seat of this 
enormous giant. Old Bardic writings, however, state hinrto Inve been 
ereatertin mintl than stature—a poet, an astronomer, and a philosopher. 
Cader Tris probably received 1ts Dame from Idris, whe,'no doubt, was 
both asage antl a philosopher, (though Vietor Hugo ‘toes affirm that 
they ate two different persons), having liad an observatory (or study 
on the ftop 6f*the mountain, where he yétired ayhen wearied by the 
4 St. ‘ . sp liti aSanus - bye 
cares | of state | (for tradition represents fii to have been aiking), to 
read the stars tnd eompose alliterative postry 

I'feel'very grateful to “De Facto ” tor his very kind ‘notice of my 
W elsh sketches ; plates are conveyed inthe ancient language, are par- 
ticularly ‘acceptable, anil Teshall looks ont with much interest for his 
promised anecdote, * illustrative of Welsh superstition.” 

1 hope it will not be deemed out of place if There express my approval 
of his suggestion, that short tales fron real life should occasionally 
« rap , oat “Dye Pet na ; es falas Oe 
appear in your journal. Let De Facto” set the example, by sending a 
little story, founded on truth, suppressine real names ef course, and'T 
will promise to follow it. 

Tam Welshwoman enough to fee] vy, 
Hooker now I find that he tis ‘a cowitrwmain of my own, anda 
Seuaieieae hs wee eae 5 and Tanmalso frank enough to confess 
my esteem for a lone pedigree and ‘a. wenaaloogeal tree, thous® ag 
nithattorenddavenedl ta Unuivasinneee Alogieal tree, though Tham 

ead es =i ha a possible, knowing how prone persons 
are to satirize the Welsh on the point of faniiiy pride, to keep all 
allusion to heraldic honours from my Welsh papers, feeling morally 
certain that if L trumpeted forth my ‘Oyn descent (from ‘Urian Reged, 
a . ASpire, like My. ‘ILodker, ‘to va 
kingly ancestor) I should ‘bring about my -ears some ‘half-dozen 
cutting remarks from different Witty Writers; but now asthe author 
of “ Noblesse’ Oblige,” has led! the Way,‘1 shall not dread to follow 
in his footsteps, and allow my Cambrian nature to peep forth in 

. a Cf . . 

an occasional burst of Cambrian pride. “My. Hooker, at any rate, will 
not beable to pull me down from my family pedestal. And now rerenons 
& nos moutons—an expression which [trust will please Mr. Badaud's 
refined and_ critical taste, better than ‘the old, much used “to 
return to our subject,’—L will, before LT conclude my anecdotes of 
Welsh Bards, say a few words respecting Dafy’dd-ap-Gwilyn, whom 
the Isle of Anglesea and the County of Cardigan both claim as their 


much greater respect for Mr, 


g 
son, disputing the honour of his birthplace, and as there are no 
authentic documents to decide the contention the point remains to this 
day unsettled. One thing, however, is very ceftain, Gwilyn, like Mr. 
Hooker and inyself, was a lineal descendant from the Princes of Wales, 
and unlike us [ hope, was, at the age of fifteen, a most untractable 
individual, possessed of wild and ungovernable spirits. Ie so, often 
lampooned his relatives and friends jn his poetical compositions, 
that ‘they were ‘really obliged to'turn him out of doors, when a 
relation of jhis named for Hael, residing in Cardiganshire, gave him 
shelter. : , 

Here Gwilyn amused himself by making Jove to his protector's 
daughter, und the young lady was, in consequence thereof, sent’ tova 
nunnery in Anglesea. Her lover followed, disguised himself “as ‘a 
seryant, and engaged to wait in’ that capacity pon the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery, Wm order to‘ obtain, if possible, an interview 
with the fair object of Is affections. This he soon succeeded in doing; 
but he could not prevail upon her to clope with him, and he shortly 
afterwards returned to South Wales, where lie was elected to the 
highest Bardic honours, and took the chair at the grand Wisteddfod. of 
the principality. : : 

Gwilyn is deseribed as haying been very handsome, and a wondet fal 
favourite with the fairsex. ILis love affairs, however, brought him nto 
mary unlucky scrapes; but he was generally particularly happy in his 
mode of getting ont of any difficulties Of this aature. On once oceaston 
he is said to have made no fewer than four and twenty assignations with 
different lady-loves under av certain oak tree; and taking good care to 
be on the spot before ‘the appointed’ time, jie climbed the tree, where, 
perfectly concealed from sight, he was able’ to command ‘a eood view 
of the whole scene. A singular scene it was, each fair dame as she 
arrived, gazed in astonishment ‘at ‘the otlicrs, desperately vexed 
in her heart of hearts at the unfortunate meeting. Hxplanations, 
howeyer, soon took place, and great was the anger excited when 


‘the’ truth’ became fully known. 


“We will be the déath of him,” was the universal cry Of the enraged 
Cambrian inaids. : : : 3 
“ Tndecd,” said the bard, peeping from his seat “up atoft,” looking as 
unlike a cherub as possible, then it is high time for me to explain ; 
and at ence addressing them with lawyertike ingenuity and perstastye 
eloquence, he artfully contrived to so incense them against eath other, 
that the war of words ran high, and seandalous ‘chronicles ‘aftirm that 
the faith- 


less Swain who Jad éaused all this mischief took advantage of their 
confusion to descend and quietly decamp. © Gwilym afterwards married 
not one of the four-andtwenty), Md some earious tales are related of 
his after-life, which | will: notice In my next letter.,—L remam, yours 
sincerely, Herren WATSEY, 


STITUTLONS. 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, ‘BENEVOLENT, AND 
PRUDEN'PEAL. 
FPNUEY who give their money “ quickly” in aidof the mitigation of the 
iT truly heart-rending distress in the cotton districts of Lancashire, 
may justly be said, in the words of the good Old adage, to give “twice.” 
“ Now or never,” is thecry on all hands. Never within the memory of 
man was there sueh general alms giving. ‘The proudest in the land—with 


pedigrees that go back in one glorious ling to the Conquest, and! falbot 
honours won at Hastings, Agincourt, Cressy, Poictiers, andon the’arid 
sands of the Holy Land, moved to: their pilgriinage by the impassioned 
eloguence of “Peter the Hermit” —are straining every nerve to save thie 


‘he very aceeptable to some’ distressed tamily. 


lives and-conserve the already }lighted homes -of the uncomplaining 
factory workers, starved out by lack of the cotton poi, vietims of the 
terrible holocaust of blood and rapine desolatine the American conti- 
nent, whilst the poor widow ghully throws ‘her aite into the wren: 
Doubtless when the sincerely Jamented Prince Consort has Jain 
in his cold and lonesome tomb over a year, the right Joyal and 
royal widow and deyoutest of pensive mourners will, with Ther 
children, and royal house, testify, in munificent gifts, that her and their 
hearts bleed—as, indecd, we know they do—for the sorrows of ‘the 
200,000 unemployed artisans and ‘their funilies, whom ‘the itternecine 
war in America ‘has deprived wf Tidbour anil bread. Tt is a glorious 
siglit to behold the subseription lists of money freely sent in ‘to 
tssuage ‘this “great tribukition, from which, let us fervently pray, we 
Bee, hive an early deliverance, as they do at sea wheina shuttered bark 
ie raft without sul, rudder, or COMNPRSS, is traversing unknown ‘tracts 
e rman sna ee neither she‘nor it, nor the unhappy souls ‘clinging 
hes Tee erie ws, such is the fary ofthe clements, the svvage hun: 
‘s an yet bat ed Waves, can hope.to live ere one could count five 
sundred ons a fingers, Ainone the «most ingenious, and most 
pose, anc biey are manifold wand aniqne, or attention hits been directed 
to the good done at the “Coy spate TE (ack paid wares 
Pe REE TET Fe ZOMMMerchtl College,”“Ripponden, near Halifex, 
in Yorkshire, the noblest university for \ lubtys lave tavertaatiie Auross 
The excellent ‘principal, Mr. Wm. Dove Hy tae dleallll oathoctintante 
Guardian, ai is generous effusio bh thus writes to-the Valifus 
these pages. ‘He silys 1— “ton ‘is well worthy of transference’ to 
your last issue you say, “At Makine 400 +0) < : 
dition to a hirge number of uble-bodied. mon ete ere College, inmul- 
subscription has been set on foot, anid 407 realis“” Tee, oyed by Mr. Dove, it 
ferred that L have contributed the greatest portion-of ‘the oot this it may be in- 
a Sey RETO A, - gt Seg. of ‘the sum—sueh. however 
is not the case; many of the masters of this COMS@o Intvine « . 4 
handsomely, while the students and servants lave j Gee Subseribeul gcd 
- : ? - 1wVve, in-man 3 "65. COD- 
sideriny their means, been really liberal. 2 ynstances, con 

White these Bubsen puOus dre most lanilabte, I am of opinion that much 
inight be done in - other ways, a'few of which [ will‘here ifime : bud pans: 
doing so [will remarix that, although many ofthese may be, at iindgeatee ; 
considered commonplace and impracticable, and a little open to ridiagte Be 
am fully convinced the cain consideration of these apparently trivial eon oe 
tions will lead to the conclusion ‘that were they generilly alluptell fore 
distress woulil be alleviated, if not prevented. “ ee ae 

If every owner of property throughout -the country would Jook around and 
ascertain whether he has any Jand that requires breaking up, leveline or 
dvaining, waste soil Itying up ‘in lime, fence walls building or straizhtenine 
roads repairing, tanks making, cellars, back-yards or drains and spouts élear. 
ing, manure! heaps removing, ashes ridding, out or other buildings whit>- 
washing, gardens trenching, walks mevking or improving, rootorios formin-:, 
trees planting ; in fact anything and everything that requires doing, and woullL 
let such be' done,’ Twill venturs to say titit no subscriptions woul be reqniret, 
at all'events for twelve months to come. Jn this way houses and lawd—in 
short the country throughout, would be improved and beauiitied, our fellow- 
mien, by their own honest labour, kept from starving, and every enrployer thus 
affording work would have it done at one halt the ordinary cost, while the 
men themselves would rather work and earn half‘a cake than beg and obtain 
aw whole one. 

Again, the good house-wile, in the localities where the distress exists, might 
by the exercise of a little culinary art make daily, from the spare or warts 
Meat, bones, potatoes, and Hread,a palatable and nourishing dish that woul 
\ Wirere it would bot be con- 
veeént to prepare'the foodin this way, there would be little difficulty in thadins 
many willing hands.to carry the materials to some soup kitchen already estab- 
lished. : 

The cornmiller'!might do mach good, by studying how to make, for this 
special oveasion, ‘a Cheep -yet wholeseme tour or © ground dowa,” and the 
baker, how he could produce frein it a large palatabls loaf for little money ; 
and supposing they profited not by it, they would, duubtless, in the course of 
time, be remembered -as benefactors. 

The butchers in every town Jnight supply the oeal soup-kitchen, without 
loss to themselves, with waste yet wholesome ‘odds and ends,” which might 
be colleeted and dressed by suitable mon and made info an exestent anil 


‘nutritious soup, that would serve hundreds of their suifering telow-creatures, 


Many farmers would freely give a few tons of tumips or carrots to improve 
the soup. oT myself would be-glad to do so; and L feel convinced that tac 
miller, gardener, greenzrocer, coal proprietor, and others, would quite as ghey 
contribute their own particular quota’ towards the good work. ‘ 

In place of postie all léttses to fends in! the innnediate neighbourhoud. |: 
seme poor erraml hoy, who would be ready at call, have the benetit, “Lh 
diminution in the revenue receipts would be unimpertant. 

One remark more, and [have done, In order that the little girls may hays 
a part, L would sugyest’ that every dady awho'is!in a pos ition. todo (0, tak 3 
some poor ¢hikl, for a torm of years, and train her hy houschokl daties. Well 
trained domestic. servants ars much needed; and “low be it spoken,” T fear 
that by and by, untess the example of Guremost gracious Queen ho more ex- 
tensively rovlowed, there will be few inigtresses able to train them, 

Come. Many of us can‘at erce adopt one or more of ‘these Iind-aud 
well-ncant suggestions. “Ina aveek or two will owr readers be oso 
courteous as to letius know what! they diavedone? Noamatter how 
little er how muéh, wwe shall be ghd ‘to Cheraldits exact mature. A 
little good accomplished is better’thansnone. ‘Dow 't let-A. and b. talk 


5 


ot 


about ‘aetion, and expeet’ CU. tordothe business. ‘Do-it-yourself, aud 


mike this journal your exponent, so! that others may be fired’ by your 
example—a good example is so catching. All honour to the sugzestor. 
Let the chaplet be »woven for the adopters-and workers, for they will 
well have won the Jaurel. 

Our readers donot necd to be told that ‘the old system of private 
individuals giving bonds for the fidelity of relatives and friends, wars 
pregnant with innumerable evils. Many estimable families have been 
irretrievably ruined by one of its chief members ! becoming ‘bondsman 
for a hopeful son er nephew, who wnexpectedty  beeame au seapegrace, 
forgot the laws of “mem and tuum,” and ted, leaving his poor vl: 
father or uncle to arrange the defection by, :perhaps, robbiug the 
younger brothers and sisters of some ory perhaps, all of their portions. 
Not unfrequently bondsmien have been called upon to pay forteit, and 
could not be found, or were discovered to be at the Antipodes, or deat; 
and if they left any pelfon whiéle an embargo could be laid, executors 
were not wnilikely called upon to “stump up.” Tt certainly appears 
odd that people could be found with sufticient ‘faith ‘to lead them to 


“become sureties for those over whose habits and expenditure they 


probably had no more control than of the erratic changes of the moon, 


or were as ignorant thereof as ofthe income and expenditure ofthe 


‘Kian of Tartary. So dangerous, and, indeed, so pernicious a system 


‘Hias Jong been exploded, public companies of wealth and repute laying 


Offered, on very economical ‘terms, to become bondsmen in all eases 
where fidelity of trust must be guaranteed, as is now almost invariably 
the practice in all public and private establishments where imoney— 
that root of allevil—has to be handled. The only company which now 
transacts this important business, is the “European,” in Waterloo- 
pltce, and it is the only company that has had’ the common-sense 
to put guarantee for fidelity and trust upon a proper and merciful basis. 
Che excellent ‘and exceedinely beneficial system pursued, though ex- 


tensively patronised, is ot'so poptlarly known throughort! the entire 
Kingdom ays it deserves to be, otherwise'a muéh larger’ business would 
be done, large as is the patronage bestowtd upon! the society. Ordinary 


policies on Iman life‘are issued, and endowments,annuities, &e., are 
purchasable, and great liberality characterises every phase of the mod: s 
operandi, Wut the conjunction of ‘Jife assurance with guarantee for 
fidelity of trust, constitutes the most prominent and the best: feature in 
the attractive “bill of fares? It may be thus briefly explained. 
Officers in the service of the Crown, wd the officials of public com- 


panies, private firms, &c., can Obtain gnarantee policies at from! 10s. per 


1007. 


‘to 


of ‘the amount so guaranteed, which is eradually reduced 
at'the rate of ‘1s. percent. per year, until the charge is) reduced 
‘But “when the Jife assurance Clement ‘is - conjoined, | the 
Suaranteed: enjoy enormous advantages. ‘For instance, ifia clerk: who 
1s called-upon' to pay I. atyear tossustain a ‘guarantee bond for 2001, 
assures his life for 4002, the guarantee payment would be reduced by 
19s., so that dhe would only‘ have «tos pay Gdsamore per. cent. premiun 
than for the life assurance alone! As the life policy helders get three- 
fourths of the entire profits of the business, and a division is made every 
five. years, the guarantee. premium will, in the course of time, entirely 
subside, when the payment for the life assurance will cover both the 
tisk of guarantee and life.’ Te amount assuréd? thus constitutes a 
premium wpon continued honesty, gradually augmenting with | the 
veridd over which the continued probity of! the peliey-hotder extends, 
Ve have been led just now to call attentiomw to the benetigial system 
pursued by the “Haropean,” heeanse an ordinary gharantee society 
(the “ British Guarantee,” established: in 1845), which long enjoyed a 
monopoly of guaranteeing the employes ef the State, has cast in its lot 
with it. Iwo or three years:ago, the  Huropean,” obtained a special 
Act of Parliament, endowing it with the like privilege. As its plan is 
fraught with more popular principles, obtainable at a moderate cost, the 
old guarantee company beeame a votary of Uymen, arid gaye the 
newer and better widertaking its “hand and heart.” The combina- 
tion will bring up the gross’ income Of the “ Kuropean ”” to about 
150,0002, whilst the assets will probably stand this year at the majestic 
aud secure-looking sum of 300,0000. Jes. 


in 


Amarriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, between Captain 
Arthur ‘Loftus, “late Of the 18th! Hussars, and the Lady Catherine 
Loftus. 
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“PEREGRINE” TO COUSIN KATIE, 
New Series, No. II.— Wuat’s iv A NAME?” 

| EAR KATIE,—The text, as all the world knows, is in “ Romeo 

and Juliet,” Act IL, Sc. 2. It has been quoted often enough, 
at any rate. It is frequently quoted with the remaining member of 
its own line, and with the line following; but the “ O, be some other 
name,” which immediately precedes it, and, indeed, the whole soli- 
loquy of Juliet, so heaps tenderness and beauty upon beauty and 
tenderness, that it is perhaps better to take the little question alone, 
for it is simply hopeless to be satisfied with the luxury of any 
number of lines. That is a wise, though rather a trite, remark which 
some one gravely quoted to me the other day:—‘t The mind is 
better than the body.” A few thousand years have made it 
respectable ; and it is one proof of its truth, that while you really 
cannot eat saddle of mutton and drink claret for very long at a time, 
you may revel in Shakspeare for the greater part of the day. 

As for the hated name of Montague—the name which Juliet had 
always heard, in her own family, spoken of with hatred —it was to 
her as nothing when she saw Romeo. It did not matter two straws 
to her whether she should cease to be a Capulet, or he cease to be a 
Montague :—‘ That which we call a rose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” Her ‘0, be some other name!” is almost arhapsody; 
but, if not, there is something in a name; however she did not want 
him to be some other name, except that, had he been, she would 
have had no anxiety; she only wished him to call himself just what 
he pleased, so that he would also call himself hers. “ Take all 
myself,” was the burden of her song. 

Such, as you know, is the truth of the matter in which our 
little question occurs; but it may be interesting to see how it 
“works” when taken away from its companion lines, and used as 
an abstract query, implying that a name is not of any consequence 
at all. 

For my own part, I must confess that I think there is a good deal 
inaname. People have said to me, “ Come, now, supposing some 
one were to leave you 20,000/, on the condition that you took the 
name of ‘Snooks,’ would you take it? Would you like to be 
Peregrine Snooks?” Of course I should not like to be Peregrine 
Snooks, but I should be Peregrine Snooks, without liking it, for 
20,000/.; yes, for a very much less sum of money. But there would 
be a good deal in the name. It is quite impossible to put that aside, 
It would grate upon my ears when Jones said, ‘ Well, Snooks, how 
d’ye do?” It would grate still more upon my ears when De Vere 
said, ‘‘ Snooks, old fellow, let me introduce you to Lord .” And 
I humbly think it would not be at all snobbish to feel within oneself 
that there is a good deal in a name after all. 

Grace Darling did a brilliant thing off the north-east coast of 
England; but there are many women, as there are certainly many 
men, who would willingly have accepted the venture. I have said 
her conduct was brilliant; but I must add that I think had she 
been christened “Susan Ann,” or ‘ Sarah Jane,” and had she in- 
herited the name of “Greenacre,” it would have been (how shall I 
express myself?) a very great pity. ‘Grace Darling” is the true 
name for a heroine. Had you written a romance, you would have 
been most happy in inventing or adopting it. It is a name almost 
too good to be true; and the wonder is that it really belonged to one 
who took it clean out of the haze of romance, and so nobly wedded it 
to reality. One would have been curious to see what a girl named 
Grace Darling was like ; but one would have sought an opportunity of 
taking off one’s hat to the heroine of the lifeboat. And when these 
were shown to be one and the same person, perhaps scarcely any 
amount of enthusiasm could have been properly called folly. 

There are all manner of fanciful notions about names. Some people 
will tell you that a Christian name conveys to them some impression of 
the person who owns it; thus Emily may be neither very light nor very 
dark; Margaret (as indeed the name tells us) is fair; Louisa has blue 
eyes; and I could almost fancy that I should have conceived a Katie 
with red hair,—only that yours, as every one knows, is a sunny brown. 

But, after all, yery much in this matter, as in most others, depends 
upon association. We like the names of places and of people when 
we like the people and the places; and we dislike names which 
come to us associated with pain or with evil. Though the Rose of 
the world bloomed in Woodstock, I will be bound that a lap-full of 
the best flowers of Cashmere would not have reconciled Elinor to the 
name of Rosamond; and, whilst Appius Claudius is a high-sounding 
name, one can scarcely fancy that it came with music to the ears of 
Virginius. On the other hand, Peabody is certainly not a name which 
comes to us with any charm derived from euphony, or aristocratic 
association; but there is one man who has so linked it to a deed of 
magnificent generosity, that one listens to it now as to a sound that 
is pleasant and ennobling. 

O! it will never do to say there is nothing in a name 
in all that belongs to the old days that have gone away 
for ever! Was there nothing in a name to Mary when 
she left the old rectory and the old rector to go to India 
with her husband, the captain? She thought there was 
something in a name when, as they drove away, she 
looked up at the finger-post outside the village, which 
pointed straight to the old home, and had a word painted 
on it (in letters once black, on a ground once white), 
which she had at one time called “ Egton ” (it was really 
“ Legton ”); but she was only two years old then, and 
could not manage the “L’s.” She had made up for that 
mistake by calling it Legton for nearly twenty years ; 
she had dated almost all her letters from it; she knew 
the old church, and the old people very well; she had 
said to her friends, ‘* When will you come to see me 
there?” It was her first, and up to that day, her only 
home; and I am sure the captain only loved her the 
better when he saw her kiss her hand to the old sign-post, and 
fall back in the carriage with her handkerchief at her face. Name! 
why it will lie by her heart all across the sea, and under the 
burning sun, and amidst the growing friendship of strangers, and 
the prattle of children, and the glitter of increasing wealth; and 
the name of the old man at home, who lives there still, will creep 
into that silent prayer of the morning and the night which closes 
with the petition beginning, “ Our Father which art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy NAME!” 

Gently, dear Katie, gently; let us be most delicate with our 
dearest memories. But to say that there is nothing in a name is to 
speak, if not without feeling, at least without consideration. <A 
schoolboy will correct the blunder. Nay, so much is there even in 
a sound, that men have been known to adhere toa mistake, which, 
after all, was only one of pronunciation, rather than break the chain 
of an association. It is said of an old monk that, when such an error 
was pointed out to him in his recital of the Ave, he absolutely refused 
to correct, though he willingly acknowledged, it. He had made it all 
his life, he said—all his older life—when he had been so penitent and 
so happy, and he thought that Our Lady would understand it quite 
as well as it was. I, for one, would never have recommended a change. 

As for Shakspeare thinking there is nothing in a name, in the 
sense in which I have taken the question at the head of this letter, 
of course he thought nothing of the kind. But other people have 
supposed he thought so. And yet the man who, of all others, knew 
the most of human nature and of human passions, was scarcely 
likely, and that in one of his most transcendent passages, to contra- 
dict the instincts of the heart. —Always yours, PEREGRINE. 


(To be continued.) 


The passionate love of flowers is a marked characteristic of the Pari- 
sians, and the sale of flowers is in Paris an extensive and lucrative 
branch of trade. It iscomputed that the various little patches of ground 
in the vicinity of the French capital, appropriated to floral cultivation, 
realize an annual income of 32 millions of francs, and give employ- 
ment to 500,000 persons. In Paris alone there are no fewer than 284 
florists, and on occasions of public festivity their conjoint traffic not 
unfrequently amounts to 70,000 francs. At a féte given last season 
» one of the foreign ambassadors, the cost of the flowers was 22,000 

rales. 
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THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


FURNITURE, GLASS, ETC., 
OF MESSRS. SPIERS & SON’S, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


LL OUR READERS who are acquainted with the most picturesque 
of European cities,—all who love Oxford, all who can_ recall her 
numberless beauties—must be equally familiar with its High Street, 
and knowing its High Street, as a matter of course one of its principal 
repositories, that of Messrs. Spiers & Son, will mentally rise up at once 
before them. If we do not err, the family of the Spiers have taken 
high honours and filled exalted positions in the municipality of the 
classic city, and many @ student must have added not a little to the 
solid acquirements of his studies, the refining influences to be gathered 
from the works of art, and examples of excellent taste, which it has 
likewise been our own agreeable experience to meet with for many 
years past in the salons of these gentlemen. If our observations needed 
corroboration, we have but to glance to the contributions made by this 
firm to the Great Exhibition of 1851, to the Paris Exhibition of 1855, to 
the New York Exhibition of 1853, and recently to the International 
Exhibition of 1862, in each of which we find them taking either the 
most exalted distinctions, or ranking amongst the next degree of 
“Honourable Mention.” 

A very beautiful Despatch Box, exhibited by these gentlemen, is in 
carved pollard oak. The mouldings and gilt ornaments are adapted 
from the New Museum of the University of Oxford. 

Messrs. Spiers and Son likewise exhibit a set of writing-table 
furniture in English pollard oak, comprising casket for paper and 
envelopes, inkstand, pen-tray, blotting-book, book-slide, letter weigher, 
candlesticks, taper stick, casket for letters, date indicator, paper weight, 
match box, and paper-knife en suite. A stationery case of Coromandel 
wood, with richly gilt Elizabethan mounts; tazza of Worcester honey- 
comb porcelain, on an ormolu stand of entwined serpents; a set of 
writing-table furniture, in richly gilt ormolu, inlaid with porcelain 
medallions, enamelled by the painters of the Queen’s new dessert service, 
and in the same style, comprising seventeen articles en suite; a lady’s 
dressing case, in dressed shagreen, with gilt mounts, the interior lined 
with polished shagreen and Genoa silk velvet, containing diamond cut- 
glass fittings, with silver mounts, gilt and enamelled in the Moresque 


style with gold initial plates, cutlery, and other instruments in silver- 
gilt to correspond; brushes in polished shagreen handles; mirror in 


‘6 OXFORD CYCLOPEAN’? WASHSTANDS. 


gilt and enamelled frame, on a new plan, and drawer fitted for 
jewellery, with secret divisions for gold, notes, Xe. 

Tazza in ormolu, of Etruscan form and ornament, inlaid with a 
porcelain plaque, enamelled in the Limoges style. 

Silver gilt model of an Oxford Outrigger Sculling Boat, on marble 
stand, serving as a pen tray, and suitable for a regatta prize. 

Cigar Cases, similar to some made for H. R. H, the Prince of Wales, 
and others in velvet, shagreen, &c. 

Messrs. Spiers and Son’s “ Oxford Cyclopean” Washstands, of which 
we give illustrations, will be seen to combine the largest capacity, with 
the smallest requirement of space. Carrying out our plan of giving 
prices wherever we can, we may state that one in polished white wood, 
with an eighteen and a half inch basin, an ewer holding four quarts, 
sponge basin, soap box, and brush tray of best white glaze ware, 
price 40s. 

One of the same character and wood, but of larger size, &e., 55s. 

Other qualities in superior white wood, mahogany, walnut, &c., with 
ware of various patterns. Some with plug basin and slop jar, and one 
with rail for towels were likewise exhibited. 

The one artistically carved in the Elizabethan style in walnut wood, 


GLASS EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. SPIERS AND SON. 


white and gold ware, the most perfect. thing of the kind, was priced 
at 201. 

The glass exhibited by Messrs. Spiers and Son (see engraving) in- 
cluded many examples of great quaintness and rare beauty. Amongst 
these were specimens of plain, cut, and engraved glass. That for table 
use comprised decanters, claret jugs, wine glasses, water jugs, goblets, 
&e., of new and original forms, cut and engraved with various designs 
in the Etruscan, Alhambresque, and other styles. Although the whole 
of them were deserving of notice, those more especially attractive 
were :— 

The Oxford University New Museum Claret Jug. The ornaments 
taken from various parts of the Museum, and bearing the University 
Arms. 

Christ Church Water Jug and Goblets. The ornaments of these 
are taken from the stone tracery on the College, and bearing the Col- 
lege Arms. 

Decanters, wine glasses, and tumblers. Egyptian shape and pattern. 

Antique-shaped claret jug, with flat sides, figure subject engraved 
after the antique, surrounded by an arabesque scroll border. 

Tall claret jug, decorated with Alhambresque ornaments, with panel 
for receiving coat of arms or crest. 

Claret decanters and wine glasses, old Venetian style. 

Claret. glasses in form of a thistle, and many others, with wine and 
Burgundy jugs in the Etruscan order. 


Suppen Deatiu.—Bruno Kicinski was born in Gallicia, in 1797, 
and died at Warsaw in 1844. He was distinguished by his literary 
talents, and by his devotion to the cause of unfortunate Poland. In 
many different ways, both in prose and in verse, his fertile pen acted 
on public opinion. He had been a successful translator from various 
languages into Polish. A strange circumstance took place the day 
before his death. He was seated at a table playing cards, when he felt 
himself struck on the shoulder. He turned round, and saw & skeleton 
enveloped in a mantle. The ghastly thing uttered these ghastly words: 
“Thy hour approaches—prepare!” Deeming himself the plaything of 
a hallucination, he spoke of the illusion as he regarded it to many per- 
sons, and did not trouble himself for a moment with the doom which 
had been predicted. The next day passed off well enough, but at mid- 
night, feeling rather unwell, he rose from bed, drank a glass of water, 
and lay down again. In the morning he was found dead That the 
skeleton had been created by his diseased senses 1s probable enough ; 
but yet how remarkable is the fulfilment of the prophecy ! 


[NovemBeER 29, 1862. 


THE GIRLS. 
New Sertes.—Cuaprer III. 

“TT IS AN ADMIRABLE TRIBUTE to the excellence of the 
female character,” said the widow, “that we always speak of 

the Evil One as the ‘old gentleman.’ We never say ‘the old lady.’” 
“Well, I fancy the name may have been originally given by a 
woman. Hang it! though, when you look over the newspapers now- 
a-days, you feel as if that name of the Devil would bear changing. 
I looked down a leading article of the Standard the other week, and 
I was perfectly astounded at the number of children who are 
drowned, stifled, neglected—killed in some way or the other—chieftly 
by their mothers, of course. It’s asaddening thing. If the world was 
half as bad in the days of the old Eremites and Anchorites, I can fancy 
how their holy hearts sickened at the sight of such things, and how 
they turned their backs on such a seething pot of iniquity to save 
their own souls in the wilderness. A little time ago a woman had a 
dispute with her husband, some petty vexation, perhaps, not worth 
a sleepless night; to revenge herself she turns on her child, takes 
it by the legs, and holds it head downwards in a pail of water. Had 
it nut been rescued the woman might have dangled at the end of a 
rope for its murder. Another woman, in the light of day, in a 
public thoroughfare, endeavoured to strangle her child with a cord. 
Where is the noble character of woman gone to? What has become 


| of the marvellous affection of the parent to the offspring after this, 


and after the 

Pile of childrens’ bones 
on which, as Tennyson tells us, the Timour mammon, which wo 
call our ‘civilization, sits grinning! The fact is we musn’t set up 
woman as an idolany more; that is to say not as ‘woman.’ When 
she sins I don’t hesitate to say she falls into a deeper pit than man 
can reach.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Hardbake, “ because she falls further—higher by 
nature. When she does fall the crash is more appalling !” 

“ Bravo, Mary! Well, I admit it. Hang it! women have the 
best and the worst of us. Given a good woman and you shall find 
her an angelin crinoline! Givena bad one and the blackest devil of 
the furthermost pit can hardly match her!” 

“Why, uncle, what is the matter with you to-night? You are 
not yourself, surely. Don’t you remember how you pleaded mercy 
for the poor woman who was tried for the murder of her infant ? 
They say that the woman who tried to strangle her child in the 
daylight was driven to it by excess of poverty. Did you not say 
yourself that you couldn’t often separate madness from crime.” 

“Ah! well; heaven forgive me if I’m too harsh. We don’t know 
till we try it what fiends pinched stomachs may make of us. Give 
every man, woman, and child, in England, a good meal for one day, 
and how much crime less, on that day, would there be throughout 
the land ?” 

“Well, then, Im sure you must stand no chance of falling into 
temptation, brother; for that stomach of yours, and no small one 
either, is scarcely ever empty, or uncared for, I'll be bound.” 

“ Well, just leave it empty for the space of twelve hours, and who 
can say what enormities I may be guilty of—hang it! I might even 
go to the Archbishop and procure a special license.” 

* And marry Miss Morven, who was here this morning ?” 

“No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, No!” shouted Mr. Surly. 
“ Talk about ‘old girls,’ she is one of ’em, and a prime speci- 
men. Do you know what class I put her in? She is the 
‘weird old girl.’ She may be choked up to the years in dividends 
—I dare say she is—but 1 wouldn’t marry her with a principality. 
Shall I tell you how to compound such an old girlas that? Take 
three-sevenths of ‘Macbeth’s’ witches, two-sevenths of ‘Cuddie 
Headrig’s’ mother, and a dash of ‘ Meg Merrilies ;’ mix ’em well 
up together, and the result will be—Miss Morven. Do you know 
how old she is? I'll bet any money you don’t to a score of years. 
fancy she must have had wrinkles when she was a baby, and wore 
a false front in the cradle. Wouldn’t ‘ Mary Blackbraid’ be delighted 
with a baby of that sort? A darling infant in a jet black wig! 
With what delight would she buy the little dear a black christening 
robe, and a charming pair of tiny black kid gloves! Miss Morven’s 
complexion is a thing to wonder at, it is so bright in its yellow, that 
I think, if she were to blush, she must blush gambouge. Don’t you 
remember Charles Lamb’s charming sketch of the Witch aunt? 
remember, when I was younger, how my hair used to creep as 
read that narrative. Well, Miss Morven would be just such another 
to a lonely little boy or girl shut up in a great house with her: 
Imagine Miss Morven, with her great mob cap, sitting alone by the 
light of a single candle, at her everlasting needlework ; picture to 
yourself the fearful shadow on the wall; the queer cap magnified 
into a sort of dragon’s crest; the little shawl on the 
neck looking in the shadow like the hump of a j uyenile 
camel ; the hook nose ; the long fingers. Do you think 
a little boy who had been reading ‘ Foxe’s Book ° 
Martyrs,’ or ‘Glanyile’s Witchcraft,’ urst disturb Miss 
Morven at such atime? Everything about that lady 
is fantastic and weird; she has a great old-fashione‘ 
watch that ticks loudly, like her familiar spirit: 
she never speaks, I should imagine, but when she 15 
obliged; she pitches her clothes on to her body as 1 
were with a hay-fork; and sits glowering at her nee- 
dlework hour by hour, or else over the wars of the 
Jews. I can’t fancy that woman touching a book ° 
Mudie’s in a Magenta cover and rich gold letters. 
must be a solemn, sedate yolume, like a big quart? 
Josephus I have, in rough calf, that will suit Miss 
Morven. I don’t know to what religicus party Miss 
Morven belongs, but I imagine that most of the weird 
old girls espouse the Dissenting cause, or range the” 
selves under the banner of extreme Low Church, and believe strons y 
in Jews. I have often looked at some of these weird ‘old girls’ a 
tried to picture what they were in those distant days when the eyes 
needed no spectacles, and the feet went tripping about, not in his 
slippers, but in sandalled shoon. Did they ever think in those day* 
when nature was so bright and life so hopeful, that they would eve" 
become weird, old women! But they are only ‘weird’ in appearance. 
I have known the kindest and the gentlest of womanly hearts to be* 
under those queer stuff shawls. I have seen eyes which have grow? 
positively beautiful when they have been lighted with the neve?” 
dying light of love and kindness. Ah! how many blighted lives are 
there in the world, how many in those ‘weird’ old women! Don't 
let us for a moment hurt their feelings, nor, indeed, the feelings at 
any human being. How many of them have known what perfidy 
and unkindness, and have given a love that was trampled under foot 
How many have grown old as it were in a day, yet doomed to live 
on with dead hope and a wearied heart.” “ 

“What a rank old sentimentalist you become at times, brothe™ 
said the married Mr. Hardbake, laughing “T don’t believe in yous 
though. You only get off bits of sentiment and feeling to insert J 
some of your humbugging speeches at Nisi Prius. Now Ill | 
bound you'll Se oris beggar a sixpence and then go into court a 
talk a couple of ‘infants’ and orphans out of several thousan®” 
You are an old humbug.” 

“Hang it! you would say the same if I was a hermit, and a 
what does it matter? You would never believe in my dinne? “ 
herbs and my gill of spring water, but directly you had said good- $b 
you would come slily stealing back again to make sure that 1 hada 
taken a venison pasty and a bottle of malmsey out of a secret Clg 
board. No. I believe most of the ‘weird’ old girls have pleasar 
places in their hearts, and are by no means so bad as they seen}. 
you can only get over their mob-caps and their noses, put out 
sight their great uncompromising Josephus, and swallow their ¢ 
stant texts, you will find nothing so very terrible about ’em after ® an 
Children may shrink from them—they can't understand © 
Children will shrink from a ruined tower or an empty house, © 
have not enough knowledge to understand and respect what 4 
whathas been. These old ladies live in the Past and the things of ” 
Past, and to understand them we must go back to the past with ’cn) 
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E “Why do you call such old people old gir/s,” asked Miss Ada. 

MY hy can’t you say ‘old maids’ at once?” Y 

be Why you see men of their own age, their brothers and cousins, 
Will still call them ‘ girls’ perhaps, and the word is useful as a sort 
lt solemn reminder into what young girls may grow if they live long 
‘nough, and share the same lot.” 
_ “Come you prosing old man; drink up that wine, and come out 
‘nto the open air fora bit.” 

“ Another glass before I go to cheer me a little.” 


(To be continued.) J.J. B. 
0 ik CU Dt ' NK Ki ¢ 
RIDING: FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


New Sertes.—Cuarprter III. 


Sn ae WOMEN rush into amazonianisms as soon as they doft 
K crinoline and a bonnet—hold their-whips under their arms in 
& way they would die rather than hold their parasols—put the feet 
that are ‘riding-booted down in the world with more spirit and 
determination than is their wont when they are not riding-booted— 
speak louder when they are in a horsey atmosphere, and altogether 
unsex themselves a little—just enough to be in unison with their 
costume, 

About which last let me rapidly explain, I have not one word of 
aught but praise to say. The plain, perfectly-fitting habit, neat 
Small hat, and tight, creaseless gloves, compose a toilette for riding 
Which cannot be improved upon even by the Empress of Fashion, 
Who vainly essays to do it by making a guy of herself in the forest 
of Compiégne. 

But though an assumption of amazonian manners and customs is 
{thing which is reprehensible, and to be avoided, a tolerably fair 
knowledge of horses is a thing that will not detract from any lady 


if she can succeed in gaining it. In fact, before she can be con- | 


sidered a good horsewoman, she must know her animal with a deeper 
knowledge than is implied by wordy admiration for his tail and 
mane, colour and paces. 

She must learn to surmount the difficulties of deciding, for in- 
Stance, before purchasing a horse, as to what paces that horse must 
possess in order to suit her style of riding. The trot that will seem 
to one lady perfection will be to another purgatory, therefore never 
take the opinion of a lady-friend as to a “ pace that will suit you 
exactly.” For my own part, I like a high-actioned quick stepper ; 
but I have seen a lady, a far better rider than myself, mounted on 
the horse I adore, utterly unable to rise to his trot or avoid a jolting. 
The horse discovered the difference immediately and went uneasily 
With her. 

Again, the horse must be selected not only with a view to his 
rider, but also with a view to the country over which that rider pro- 
fesses to take him. The horse that will do admirably (for those who 
like that style of thing) in Rotten Row, will “knock up” on a hard 
London street or road after a mile or two; he will change his leg 
constantly, hang on his bit, depress his head and his tail, and give 
other signs of weariness, stiffness, and inability to make the best 
of things. A clever roadster will fail soon on heavy land; while, on 
the other hand, the horse whose crest three or four ploughed fields 
and two or three fences could not lower, would be “ screwed” in no 
time on the road. ; 

In discoursing on what is best for ladies to do in the hunting 
field, I shall probably lay myself open to the animadversions of 
those who deeming it a “fast,” “bad style” and “ unfeminine ” pro- 
ceeding will accuse me of being fast, bad style, and unfeminine myself, 
because I write about it. The wrong and the right of the thing is 
in my opinion all relative; that there can be aught of impropriety 
in a woman well able to ride, and thoroughly competent to manage 
her horse, following hounds across a tolerably safe country in 
company with her father, brother, or husband, I cannot admit. 
While on the other hand I should think her position perhaps capable 
of improvement if she elected to ride after the hounds followed by 
& groom merely. 

But at any rate whether she hunts or not, a lady in the country 
had better be a fair, cross-country rider. There are many times 
When flying a hedge, and finding a hurdle not the slightest impedi- 
ment, may be very useful. You may be rather late for dinner, and 
the road may be serpentine. Your brother may desire to exhibit to 
you the speed and prowess of his new greyhound Die, and if you 
cannot take it, a quickset hedge will probably shut out both from 
your vision. Therefore, for the country, a well-bred lady’s hunter 
is the best horse for a lady to have. 

They are not too common at all the good ones; on the contrary 
they are scarce and a heavy price. It is desirable that a lady’s 
hunter should have rather a racing action; and it is absolutely 
necessary that he should have a very fine mouth. 

A horse that combines a racing gait with hunting qualifications is 
a horse that, “when found,” it is well to “make a note of.” The 
gait is requisite, because it is essential that a lady’s horse should 
have greater elegance than a mere hunter is often found to possess. 
And the fine mouth he must have in order that the light hand of a 
Woman may hold him well together, particularly in a cramped 
country. Alady’s horse who pulls, not so much to get away, as 
because his mouth is hard, in the hunting field, is an unsafe horse 
for a lady to ride. 

Fond as I am of riding, I would rather walk the earth than be 
on the “back of a sluggish, thick-coated horse,” who required what 
T could never use—the spur. It is not, as I have said before, from 
any affectation of humanity that I object to the spur, that some 
ladies seem to love so well, but I should dislike the horse that 
required it. He would not be the light-hearted, free, satin-coated, 
animal, which is the type of the only kind of horseI care toride. To 
give me pleasure, my horse—or, at least, the horse I ride—must not 
only be good, but handsome in a delicate, thin-skinned manner, that 
will render any other reminder than my little whip uncalled for and 
dangerous. 

A lady’s horse must never rush his fences, as he will if he is a 
Spirited, hard-mouthed horse, addicted to bearing on his bit, and 
accustomed to be ridden heavily on the curb as well as the bridoon. 
Nor is it at all a pretty spectaclo to see a lady take standing jumps, 
unless your horse has had Irish training over a stone-wall couniry, 
make him fly whatever he can fly—leave standing jumps to those 
old gentlemen who stand nearly erect in their stirrups and pound 
along, balancing their horses and themselves by the mighty grasp 
they take of their reins. 

A hurdle is the only thing over which a lady’s horse looks nice 
When taking his jump standing; and over a hurdle certainly the 
Spasmodic rise and drop has rather a pretty effect. A hurdle, too, 
on a soft lawn affords excellent practice for a child, unless the extra 
and slightly unnecessary caution of sending her over a drop-bar is 
taken first. I say “unnecessary,” because I take it for granted 
that no one would be rash enough to allow a child to plunge into 
the dangerous delights of leaping, until she had learnt to sit 
tight to her saddle; swerve to a baulk or shy; be quite at 
her ease if he reared; and, in short, be, comparatively speaking, 
‘at home” in the saddle. Furze-bushes, marsh-creeks and ditches, 
al these things are good and safe practice for the beginner, 
for over them the horse cannot stake himself, and will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to break his neck; while, if his rider gets a fall, 
the worst result is a wetting or a pricking. The little girl who likes 
riding will soon learn to take that precise hold on the curb which 
Can be tightened in an instant if he slips, and slackened with equal 
rapidity when he wants his head more. She will learn to hold him 
steadily to these harmless obstacles, and over these, unless he’s a 
confirmed bucker (in which case she should not be allowed to retain 
him), she may soon conquer any little inclination he may evince to 
baulk his leaps. 

The fatal impediment to a girl having good hands at an early 


stage of her equestrian career, is the habit many people have of 
allowing their children to ride a donkey. Now we all know what 
English donkies are. They are terrible trials. They have no 
shoulders and no mouths, consequently little girls sit on their patient 
necks and ride them with jerks, and chucks, and belabourings, which 
they are apt to think may be continued when they are first mounted 
onapony The donkey has no pace worth mentioning ; his little 
feet patter down in all sorts of extrordinary ways, and his little nose 
hangs down on the ground, rendering the feat of sitting on his nar- 
row back doubly difficult, from the sloping nature of the position. 
When he does feel the stick, which is usually applied freely by an 
attendant boy in the rear, he places his head firmly between his 
knees, and throws his heels up convulsively several times. No; 
donkies are not nice things for children to learn riding upon, they 
are not only uncomfortable, but unsafe, 


A lady’s horse ought to be always in good condition, fleshy, firm 
(not fat), glossy, and capable of going a fair distance at his best pace 
without fatigue. He can only be kept in good condition by having 
quite enough (and not too much) food and work, and care taken of 
him. If his bright tail and mane get dull and dim, his firm hard 
legs flaccid, and his muscles limp, be sure that he is over-fed and 
under-worked, and neglected in his stable, The best horse will lose 
his symmetry and good coat if he has “the run of his teeth,” and 


nothing to do. (To be continued.) 


ANSWERS ON PASTIMES, 


THE USE OF THE SPUR. 

MApAM,—I am glad to see so many ladies 
have entered into this discussion, For some 
years I was in the practice of riding with an 
ordinary lady’s shield spur, which was often 
out of order from the spring breaking; added 
to which it was of little use if my habit hap- 
pened to fall in the way. Whilst staying in 
the country a few years ago, an old lady who 
had been fond of equestrianism, gave me a pair 
of spurs which she had always used in her 
younger days, and which I always wear now, 
thinking with “Amazon,” that by so doing, 
you do not give yourself so much an appear- 
ance of a butcher boy as with one. They are 
made like gentlemen’s hunting spurs, rather 
short curved nick; the rowels have five sharp 
points springing from their centres, and are 
nearly three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Since Wearing them I have never torn my 
habit or tied it in any way round my ankle, 
but from experience can recommend them as 
far more efficacious with an unwilling horse 
(for I never think a willing one wants more 
than to know vou have one on) than the 
common One-pointed lady’s spur; mine are 
silvered, and a slight rub with a leather keeps 
them perfect] y bright.—I remain, Madam, yours 
truly, oo R. P. C—~y. 


_P.S.—I hayo enclosed a sketch a8 near the 
size Of mine ag possible. If any lady should 
wish one, any spur maker would understand. 
I think the band might be a little shorter:— 
A., the rowel, is nearly three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter.—B., the nick, is round, curved 
upwards.—C, the band which goes round the 
heel, is flat, rather rounding on the outside.— 
D. Place for strap round the instep. 


—_— 


MApaM,—I trust you will grant me an 
opportunity to reply, on behalf of several 
ladies who ride with a spur, to the arguments 
advanced against its use by the writer of 
those, in other respects, excellent essays on riding, which have lately 
appeared in your journal. ' 

Your authoress admits that she has never ridden with a spur, and is, 
consequently, not in a position to judge of its effect, but, having a 
strong prejudice against its use, at Once condemns it, and fastens the 
odious imputation of cruelty on those ladies who prefer the spur to 
6a sharp bit and a flexible stinging whip.” : 

It will, I think, be admitted that the latter instruments of correction 
are equally as severe, and can certainly be abused more, than the spur. 
The strong prejudice your correspondent has against the spur pes 
entirely from an exaggerated idea of its abuse, as the expressions ae 
use of amply testify. A lady riding a sluggish horse gently touc 108 H 
with the spur point, and she is described as stabbing or lacer ating its 
side to show off, or perhaps only from a cruel delight in causing bly 
When we know that most of the first lady riders of the day invaria y 
ride with a spur, such remarks must appear simply ridiculous. Cc m1 it 
be imagined, if all the inconveniences and danger which your oo: oa 
pondent would oe Sap that so many of the fair sex would mde 

i spur; I think not. ; 
waa 4 friend to horses, but still certainly think they should be aes 
subjection to their fair riders, and this cannot be obtained Sie mv 
unless they are permitted to wear a spur.—I am, Madam, © 2 sa yi 
yours, DISCIPLINE. 


_ 


Mapam,—Permit me to thank the writer of “Riding, for Taadierene 
Children,” for many valuable hints. I entirely agree in poate an 
respecting the use of the spur, and am sure horses can be ™ Ada 
well, if not better, without It. T have never used one, and IT ey atten t 
since I was three years old. I Should be extremely sorry 7 hace e 
mounting “riding-master’s fashion,” indeed, with the horse eae 
would be impracticable, a8 I can only just grasp the near ald Miss 
I believe some people do try 1t and continually fail. Wou ; i. 
Turnour be so kind as to name the quantity of under-garments she 
considers necessary in riding? I have been advised to wear petticoats. 
Also, what Jboot would she recommend ?—I remain, Moe 2 ae 
sincerely, . 

Mapam,—I read in your last week’s impression that the yy who 
signs herself “ Culex,” advocates & rowel spur, similar to a on PARRA 8 
spur; but I should imagine it damaged the habit very muc a ti sun, 
the writer says the fewer the points a rowel has, the severe! eg oes 
will be, which seems to me to come back to the one point spring bated 
Yours, Janet TEMPLETON. 

oo 


A SINGULAR Cusrom.—Albert, Count of Holland, died at the Hague 
on the 13th of December, 1404. He was insolvent at the time. By a 
sentence of the judge, which was conformable to the laws of the country, 
his wife marched at the head of the funeral procession in borrowed gar- 
ments, and with a straw in her hand, which she threw into the coflin, 
to show that she renounced the succession. It would seem strange for 
a lady of princely or noble rank to be driven now to this mode of 
symbolising the insolvency of her dead husband. : 

Tie Perrecr AnrmaL.—A small German prince, whose chief plea- 
sure was in his horses, summoned to his presence a famous horsedealer 
and said :—“ You must do your best to procure something for me which 
I have long wished, and that is, a horse with a small head, large 
nostrils, large and prominent eyes, small ears, standing straight up 
placed close together, and often in rapid movement. The neck must 
neither be too long nor too short. In the girth the horse must be full ; 
his breast and shoulders must be broad; the body must be round and admi- 
rably proportioned; the loins broad, the back straight, the tail placed high, 
The feet must have a conical termination, must be below very slender, 
above very fleshy; the hoof round, high, and broad at the heel. The 
veins on the head and the feet transparent; the hair fine, shiny, short, 
and smooth. A black horse would be best; but if that cannot be pro- 
cured you must get me a light brown one, with four white feet and a 
white star on the forehead. The horse must be naturally fiery and 
courageous; easily manageable, attentive, tractable and capable of 
undergoing great fatigue. That is the horse I want. I fix no price ; 
you can ask for it what you deem just.” “ The price I know already, 
said the horsedealer, “the horse costs exactly five dollars.” “ Five 
dollars! Are you mad?” “Five dollars, as I have said—for such a 
horse as you want can be found nowhere except in a picture.—Berthold 
Auerbach. 


AN ACTING CHARADE: 


ARRANGED For TIE DRAWING-ROOM, FOR SEVEN CHARACTERS, AS 
FOLLOWS :!—~ ; cee 
Aa Prima-donna, Theatre Roya 
Mme. Techerini ........cccscseees 4 Chokington. a 
Miss Tinsell.........cccccsereeeeeee LOW Comedy Actress, ditto. 
Mr. Caterform ,.. secescecsecceeseee aarnager of Theatre Royal, do. 
Walter Maytown seca «A Young Musical Professor, 
Jessie Maytown (his sister)... A Painter of Photographs. 
Lucy Tomkins seessecesesesceeee  SePvANt to Miss Maytown, 
Josiah Wiggins (not seen)... Servant to Miss Tinsell. 
Jabez Greedem A retired Grocer. 


———— 


THE WORD—* PAR-SI-MONY.” 


SCENE 8rp.— g]” 
A neatly-furnished Room. SE 


ae treated as * BiG Jy hea 

: . vessie Maytown, in a simple cotton dress, 

ih atocing her aa Inge yi enter Tar, te sere 
javare Mind Toe Sea a letter in her hand, which she places 

Laucy.—A letter for Master Walter, Miss Jessie. 

Miss Jessie (looking up.)\—Thank you! 
work with you, sit with me till my brot 
very lonely this evening. 

Lucy.—Sertaintly,” Miss, if you wish it; and as to your feeling lonely. 
I don't wonder at that, seeing that you've no fri tae See 
here, and poor Missis so ill, and Master Walter so cach a e aa aak tae 

Miss Jessie.—I am convinced, Lucy, that there is 5 eee 

i o place where one 
may feel so much alone as in a large and busy town where each one 
in their desire to be first in the great race, seems to be fearf il of 1 eed 
time by looking round after their neighbours. aaeaien ore 

Lucy.—* Percisely” what I was a-thinking this very morning. Now 
there’s this Chokington, for “inster;” it seems to me like a laree roon 
which isn’t half big enough for the people as keeps a-cramming into e 
and so they goes on aejostling and a-jostling each other till, perhaps, 
one that’s not been used to a crowd—or maybe’s a little weaker than 
the rest—sits down for a minute, when one of them scramblers from 
behind comes—and leaping right over him, sends him a-sprawling, and, 
stead of helping him up again, gives him a kick for being in the way : 
now I do believe, Miss Jessie, that you, and me, and Master Walter 
is some of them as will be kicked, if we don’t keep out of the way. 

Miss Jessie (smiling).—Really, Lucy, your conclusion is somewhat 
true, but certainly not very encouraging ; for too well I know that my 
dear brother finds the struggle to advance in his profession much 
greater than he would wish me to know. 

_Lucy.—You may depend upon it he do, Miss Jessie, or he wouldn’t 
sigh as he does, when he thinks no one can hear; why, sometimes it 
seems as if he’d “ gusht” his very heart out. 

Miss Jessie.—Poor fellow! ’tis sad to think how hard he works. 

Lucy.—That he do, and no mistake! and to hear him a-running up 
and down them scales of a morning; it’s enough to make him over- 
balance hisself right off. 

Miss Jessie (looking half-amused).—Ah, well, Lucy! it cannot be long 
before he meets the just reward for his goodness and exertions; and we 
shall have ours in seeing him successful. 

_Lacy.—Oh! there ain’t no doubt, Miss, but he'll soon “ extinguish ” 
hisself; and I don’t care who says he won't. And so will you too, 
Miss, so don’t you fret, for you're clever enough for anythink; and 
Chokington’s beginning to find it out, too, I can tell you. Why, there’s 
lots o’ people always a “astin” me what you are; and I inwariably 
Says, a first-rate “ pottograph.” 

Miss Jessie (horrified).—A what, Lucy ? 

Laucy.—A_ “ pottograp,” Miss. 

Miss Jessie—Oh, Lucy! you should say a painter of photographs. 

" Lacy.—Oh, lor no Miss! excuse me, a painter don’t sound nearly so 
restorattic,” and I’m sure the people always looks pleased, and as if 
they should like to see you, when I says you're a “ pottograp.” 

Miss Jessie (half bewildered).—Y ow’re a’ good, kind-hearted girl Lucy, 
and have been very faithful to us through all our troubles, and I know 
would still wish to serve us, I will, therefore, have some cards printed, 
and you shall distribute those whenever you are asked any questions 
respecting my occupation. 

: Lucy.—Just as you please, Miss Jessie! although I don’t mind telling 
‘em in the least ; it aint no trouble to me. Now there’s Wiggins, Miss 

Tinsell’s servant, he's going to have his likeness taken, and he’s sure 
to come to you to colour it, because you’ve made his missis so good- 
looking! Although (aside) he aint no call to fret hisself, for lor, he’s 
good-looking enough for anythink ! 

Miss Jessie.—Ah! I remember that I took especial pains with that, 
because I knew that Miss 'linsell intended it for Master Walter. 

Lucy.—I beg your pardon Miss! but is it true that Master Walter's 
a-going to marry Miss 'Tinsell ? 

Miss Jessie-—1t is, Lucy! as soon as his income will enable him to 
do so, and remove her from the stage; for Master Walter could not 
endure to see his wife in such a public and hard-working position as 
that of an actress. 

Lucy.—Hard working ? Lor, Miss Jessie, I always think them actors 
and actresses have such a heasy life of it; I know I always comes 
home from the theater full of envy of ’em; for they seems to make 
such a game out of everything ; and, really, when they’ve got a serious 
part to play, they do it as if they perferred it to anythink else. 

Miss Jessie—Ah, Lucy! all that apparent ease is the result of real 
hard study and work, and I assure they are not to be envied. 

Lucy.—Oh, dear! what a“ deceptful” world this is; but, talking of 
that, | wonder if Master Walter knows what I heard from Wiggins; 
that old Jabez Greedem is werry attentive to Miss 'Tinsell, and they do 
say that she’s werry civil to him. Fr 

Miss Jessie.—And pray who is Mr. Jabez Greedem ? 

: Lucy.—On! such an old guy, Miss, an “ attired” grocer, a “ willion- 
aire “—you know, Miss, one o’ them as don’t know what to do with 
his money, 

Miss Jessie (smiling).—1 cannot suppose that my brother has much to 
fear from such a rival as that, Lucy! (4 knock is heard at the street-door.) 
Run, Lucy, there he is. [wit Lucy.| Heigho! poor fellow; weary 
enough, no doubt; but I must do my best to cheer him, and (taking up 
letter) this should at least comfort him, for it is from Mary Tinsell. 

. Enter Walter Maytown; Jessie meeting him. 

Walter’ M. (joyously).—Well, Jessie, I’ve capital news for you; for I 
do think my turn of luck has come at last. 

Miss Jessie —Ah! I knew it was very near; and you must admit, 
Walter, that both mamma and I have been very hopeful of late. 

Walter.—-You have, Jessie ; and if I am but spared to work, I hope 
soon to be able to make you both as happy as you deserve to be. I 
have to-day concluded three very important engagements, which, with 
my ordinary business, will secure me at least 400/. a year, and I now 
seo no reason why — 

Miss Jessie (interrupting).—You should not be married, dear brother ; 
and apropos of that, here is a letter, which doubtless will complete 
your day’s happiness. 

Walter (taking the letter with a thoughtful and altered manner).—Al! 
Jessie, you will be surprised to hear that the contemplation of this mar- 
riage is anything but agreeable to me. Indeed, Ihave for some time felt. 
that my engagement to Miss ‘'insell was made rather too precipitately, 
and I question if I had given myself twelve hours to deliberate upon it, 
if it ever would have taken place at all; but I was fascinated for the 
time, and, in all honour and good faith, am willing to abide by the 
result, although I confess I am not only thoughtful sometimes, but sad, 
when I reflect that I must pass (in all probability) my whole life with 
& woman who has not one thought, view, or taste that can ever assimi- 
late with my own. el opens the letter, and suddenly looks amazed, 
annoyed, and excited, as he reads. 

Miss Jessie.—What is it Walter? Surely not bad news? — 

Walter (vacantly).—No; it’s not dad news exactly, nor is it good ; for 
although it sets me free, it wounds my pride by proving the weakness 
of my judgment, in making such a choice. [7 hrows the letter to Jessie, 
and buries his face in his hands. | 

Miss Jessie (reads aloud as follows).— Dear Mr. Mayrown,—It has 
occurred to me many times lately that we might greatly serve each 
other by a mutual release from an engagement which, owing to 
doubtlessly unavoidable circumstances, is becoming rather tedious. 
Shall we not, then, from this time be to each other only as friends, 
thereby proving our wisdom as well as our forbearance? Your non- 
reply will be the assurance that you agree to my proposal, and I shall 
remain yours ever truly and obliged—Mary 'Trnsevy.” (flinging the 
letter across the room.) Oh! the cruel, heartless woman. 

Walter (suddenly rising and taking his sister by the hand). Nay, Jessie, 
let us rather be thankful that she has had enough of human kindness 
left to save me from that worst of destinies—a selfish wife. 

[Curtain falls. | 
Enp or Srconp SYLLABLE—‘ ST.” 


Oh, Lucy, as you have your 
her comes home, for I feel 


Gr 
(oe) 


YACHTING. 

‘IL! FOR A DRAUGHT OF HELICON! a nip from Aganippe 
« (nip, dear ladies, is nautical for what Mr. Swiveller would eall 
a modest. quencher); yes, a, raw nip, to brace up my “ jawing tackle” 
“all taut and ship-shape,” while L spin you a yarn about the deep 
blue sea. t 

Fennimore Cooper, and Marryatt, and Chamier could write tales to 

‘eateh erednlous ears, and hold young hearts in. chains ;” could paint 
such pictures of the sea, that, you seemed to hear the wind whistling 
in the rigging, and. the sharp cutwater going through, the waves like a 
knife through a ripe watermelon, Happy were the boys and girls who 
were born within. the eyele of those glorious sea tales, to, whom the 
“ Pilot” and the “Red Hover” were living entities, and “ Peter Simple” 
and “Count Chucks” were familiar friends, and “ Vanderdecken” and 
“ Snarleyow” were anything than myths. Happy for England, too, 
that these sea poems were written to stir up in her young hearts that 
love of the sea and spirit of adventure which guard: her island throne, 
and shall ever spread: her empire. till the sun sets not on her dominions. 

But, alas! for the sea novelists, their occupation’s gone. ‘Phere was 
something glorious and spirit-stirring in the description of the chase, the 
ticht, and the tempest, when the “ship wasclothed from deck to truck in 
a cloud of white canvas,” and “ the tapering spars bent gracefully to the 
breeze,” and “as the vessels neared each other, Long Tom belched 
forth his iron messenger, anda shower of white splinters attested the 
suecess of the shot,” or when Captain Savage is munceuvring his ship, 
and contesting every inch with the wild spirit of the storm; and: the 
recfors are laying out on the weather earring, and three men are lashed 


to the wheel, and tons of green water are dashing over her decks, and 


amid all the riot of the tempest, and the crash of falling masts and 
rending planks, the British sailor stands out, calm, courageous, and 
skilful, to do battle with the wild winds and waves. Courage andskill, 
anid presence of mind shalb still distinguish our hearts of oak; but will 
our yvonne sailors ever feck the same enthusiasm, the same love of the 
sea, Which again and aciia has sent mammis darling from her apron 
string, to the lonely night-watch, and the rough companionship of the 
midshipman’s berth? Will the same feelings ever be awakened by a 
sea-tale of modern times in which coal and iron, stokers and pokers, 
take the place of oak and canvas, and jolly tars, and a pervading odour 
of steam. and hot oil floats over every page? Where is the Dibdin who 
shall sine of floating batteries and hulks in armour, or draw poetry 
from screws and funnels, and those dish-cover defences, called by 
courtesy, “cupola ships?” tis all up with the romance of the navy 
as itis with the poetry of the road, and some other means must be 
found to man our ships than the popularity of the service, or the sailor's 
love of his ship. . 

And as to our young “chips of the old block,” the hardy scions of 
the British oak, what will there be to induce a boy to.ruan away to sea 
and ship on board a “eupola?” When I was a boy, L was mad after 
the sea, like most youngsters, and my father was very nearly letting 
me have my own way; only that, unfortunately, f developed a talent 
for Latin versifieation, and at thirteen could tun out hexameters and 
elegiacs on any mortal or immortak subject—a talent which, as is well 
known, is sure to lead to great riches and honour. But to resume. [¢ 
was the sieht of the pretty sailing-boats on our river, and an oceasional 
trip in my uncle’s yacht, which made me long for the sea, for I thought 
only how jolly it would be to sail about all day on “the sea, the sea, 
the open sea,” “ with the bhie above and the blue below.” But, oh dear! 
if any one had put me on board an armour-plated ship, with a dish- 
eover above and a frying-pan below, and my only view of ‘the open 
sea” was a peep through a five-inch iron shutter, and my days and 
uiehts were to be spent in an atmosphere of coal-gas, and rancid oil, 
ina dark den, where sunshine aud moonshine were somewhat feebly 
“presented” by the light of the purser’s lantern, how glad TF should 
have been to get back home, or even to sehook again, with its bitter 
bad treatment, and the incessant erinding at the hexameter treadmill, 
up the weary steps of the “ Gradus ad Parnassum !” 

And yet this is what it must come to, painful as is the revulsion of 
feeling: at the tremendous change from the okt wooden walls to the iron 
batteries; there is no shirking the faet that the change must be made. 
T remember being at Cowes in 4851, when the America, the long- 
expected and much-talked-of clipper, sailed into the Solent. What a 
sensation she made, with her long, lean bow, and swelling quarter, her 
heavy sticks and light laced cotton sails! A group of yachtsmen stood 
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on the Club jetty, and; as they compared: her novel; build. and rig with 
the familiar shapes of the Kuglish yachts, an. wneasy fecling of surprise 
ran through them. ‘ Well,” said: the noble owner of, the /esolution, 
“Tf she is right, we're all wrong!” Right she was beyond. all expecta- 
tion, nothing that swam could come near her; and. there was nothing 
left. for the English yachtsmen but to.order new craft, or to bring their 
old. ones, by lengthening and hollowing the bows, and setting up new 
masts and. sails, as near as might be to the shape and rig of the victo- 
rious clipper. So it is with our navy. If the Yankees are right, we 
are all wrong; and, if we were disposed to doubt the fact, they have 
viven usa tolerably practical lesson on the relative value of wood and 
ivon ships in the actions between the Federal and Confederate navies, 
when the Cwaberland, ant other wooden, ships, went. down, like paper 
boats, and: the Merrdadae and Monitor, like Greek meeting Greek, ham- 
mered away at each other, and. neither would eny “hold, enough!” 

I took my little boy to see the Exhibition, and, naturally enough, he 
was delighted, with the models of ships, and fully entered, into the pro- 
gressive changes in naval architecture and rigging from the time of the 
Great Harry and, the Royal Sovereign to the Victory and the Royal Abert, 
and the splendid models of the Warrior and Black Peince. 1 wish, by 
the way, I was a boy in these days ! What splendid toys they have, and 
what delightful books Captain Mayne Reid writes for them (ot equal to 
Marryatt though, jamais! jamais!), and what beautiful models of steam 
engines and ships. How Ishouldenjoy them, if, wasa boy again, Well! 
wy little man was evidently hit rather hard with the gracefuLoutlines and, 
the trimness and order shown in the neat rigging and squared. yards of 
our Jatest born ‘Critons; but when T showed him the very latest thing 
in ship building, Captain Coles’ cupola ships, you should have seen how 
his countenance fell, and his nascent thoughts of being a sailor were 
damped for ever by the idea of being shut up inside one of those hor- 
rible pontons. : : 

It is true that the Warrior and Black Prince, and others of their 
class, still retain something of the conventional build, and display the 
traditional masts, and yards, and. canvas; but “ Lord love ye, ladies, 
as Jack used to say, it’s all a blind, just to spare the publie mind the 
awful shock of an abrupt transition, from a spanking frigate toa 
floating dungeon. A few more years and all our ships will be of the 
Arkansas ov Monitor build, and inasts and sails will be myths of the 
past; and then where are we to. look for the romance and poetry of the 
sea? What is to keep up. the popularity of the service, and make 
English lads love the sea, and desire to. serve their Queen and country 
upon its broad expanse, and English maidens ever keep a vacant niche 
in their hearts for the frank and hearty sailor ? 

Our fisheries and coasting trade, and onr commerce, as long as we 
have peace, will always keep up a race of skilful sailors, and rough sea- 
dogs, who will man our ships in time of need, be they armour-plated 
cupolas, or submarine torpedos; but by the trident of Britannia, it is 
to our yacht clubs we must look fox the enthusiasm, the ardour, the 
passion for the sea, which, once. implanted in a English boy's heart, 
erows with his growth and strengthens with his strength, sustains 
him amid all hardships, in the trials of his novitiate, and the parting 
from home and friends, makes a man. of him, and a leader of men, 
while his elders are schoolboys still, and leads him on to do and dare 
all, in the path of duty, till he wins ¢lory and renown, and his country’s 
grateful praise. 

And thus, dear ladies, having satisfied my own scruples, and, I trust, 
yours also, by showing that there is in yachting, beyond its pleasurable 
gratification and the thorough enjoyment of the flecting hour, some- 
thing noble, and patriotic, and largely beneficial, T can, “on the 
testimony of a good conscience,” help you to_ don your  saute-en- 
barques” and “ eqnoticres”—or any more enchanting forms of nautical 
attire which may be produced—and. enjoy, with thorough zest, this 
most enhancing of all pastimes. : 

Do the ladies know how charming they look in yachting costume ? 
This must be one of the Eleusinian mysteries. I am just returning 
from Ryde, and [ must confess to serious damage from the concentrated 
fire of bright eyes upon that pier, [ thought L was armour-plated, with 
“pobur et ws triplex” about my heart, but such tremendous artillery 
was too much, and I was forced to haul ont of action to repair 
damages. I fear that others have not been so fortunate. ‘Those jump- 
on-board hats and jackets are irresistible, and instead of obeying the 
orders to repel boarders, some happy victims have been foreed to 
receive them with open arms. J. Hooker. 
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IMPERIAL TORAY. 

A correspondent of the Times gives, some interesting information 
respecting Imperial Tokay, as to which luxury of the Epicure there 
seems to be a great, deal of popular fallacy :— 

Sir,—Permit, a Hungarian—a Tokayer—to say a few words on behalf of this 
celebrated wine, the fame of which has been surrounded with the halo of 
fabulous fictions, probably to justify fabulous prices. 

Tokay, they say, is a small vineyard, owned by the Emperor of Austria and 
the Prince Metternich. One hundred gallons is the whole produce, and. this is 
kept for the exclusive use of the Court, and only by favour sent as a present 
to crowned heads and other exalted personages. 

The truth is that the district which produces this wine, and which tal 
name from the principal town of Tokay, extends over an area of 2 E 
square miles. ‘The Princes. Metternich never owned one foot of ground either 
in Tokay or anywhere in Hungary, According to the law of Hungary, in force 
up to 1848, no foreigner could hold land (and, in that respect Austrians were 
considered aliens) unless by obtaining the iadigenaf, or naturalisation, by 
special Act of Parliament. Now that great diplomatist never asked for that 
privilege, never was inscribed on the roll ofthe Hungarian nobility, and thus never 
had any property in Hungary. Neither has ths Emperor of Austria any pro- 
perty in Tokay; as King of Huneury, of course, all the Crown, lands belong 
to the successor of St, Stephen, and thus he owns two vineyards in Tokay. Put 
as, proverbially, all Crown lanis, these two, vineyards are among the worst 
managed in that district, and the wme they produce is very indifferent. The 
boastful title Lnperial has misled people; that is all. 

The truth is, that although the law of entail (or, as our corpus juris calls it, 
avicitas) was the law of the land, up to 1848, there is no land in flungary more 
democratically. parcelled out in small plots than the vine district of Tokay. 
Most magnates make it.a point to acquire some property in Tokay, partly from 
a desire to have the Imperiah'Lokay, they want for their own use from thei own 
vineyards, but especially in order to have a pretext to repair thither with their 
families during the vintage—a season of festivities and general rejoicings: and 
many a noble proprietor spends on these balls, yefcs, &c., ten times the value of 
the whole produce of the vintage. : 

The truth is that the average yearly produce of all kinds of Tokay wine 
(dry Tokay) is not less than. 1,500,000 gallons in reund numbers, and that of 
Imperial (sweet) Tokay not less than 50,000 gallons. 

The. scarcity of this. last description, and: the consequent. high price, arise, 
first, from the multiplicity of proprietors who, as said aboye, are Consumers of 
their own produce, so that, little is left for the general purposes of commerce, 
and for that little there is, and always will be, a great demand for medical 
purposes, for it is well known that the wines of Tokay, the dry as well as the 
sweet, hold.a larger proportion of natural phosphore than any other wine pre- 
scribed. as a restorative for debilitated persons. In this light must Tokay be 
viewed to be appreciated. As arin de live it will never be popular in England, 

Imperial Tokay is too swect, and Enelishmen fear God and love their wine dry. 
A friend. from the couniry assured me his old woman brewed some such sweet 
stulf from raisins, and that he did, not care for it, But the grey-headed roves 
on the Contingent will have it, and would swallow it were it as bitter as worm- 
wood, This may account for the raving raptures of some poets about it, and 
may also explain its popularity at a certain period at Court here. German or 
French chymisis imitate this wine, and what will their infernal art notimitat. ° 
Have you ever bad,the misfortune of falling in with some Hamburg sherry or 
Copenhagen port? And will you believe, sir, that these infamous imitations 
of Imperial Tokay find their way even into Hungary? We therefore never 
buy Tokay unless from the grower or his authorisedagent. We closely examine 
the label, and seal to see whether they bear the known crest of the noble pro- 


practice of colouring Black and Green ‘Tea. The dock returns show the 
stock of uncoloured Tea to be over a million pounds. 2,280 Avents sell 
Horniman’s Pure. Tea in Packets. —ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tour Maenevic Nekpii DOES Nor pvoINr vo win Norru with 
greater certainty than, is the effect produced by Herring’s Magnetic 
Brushes, ke, Dr. Hassall states: “1 regard them as the most perfect 
Brushes hitherto nade, as. respects their mechanical construction, and 
their Maguetical action.” 'Vhey are tik remedy for Grey Hair, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, kc. N.B.—Couuterfeits are being made. Offices, 
52, Basinghall-strect, London. 

From numerous examples of the sewing machine exhibited we select 
one because it is the one that has been best subjected to the influence 
of art: it is indeed a very handsome piece of drawine-room furniture, 
and may be properly placed among objects of a more ambitious cha- 
racter. It is certainly the best of the many candidates for public favour, 
and is known as the Willcox and Gibbs’ sewing machine. Myr. James 
Willcox, of New York, is the Manufacturer and Patentee, represented in 
London by the Willcox and Gibbs’ Sewing Machine Company, Ludgate- 
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WANTS AND VACANCEKS. 


GOVERNESSES, while seeking for situations, 3, Devon- 
shire-terrace, Regent’s Park, established int1s42. 


This old and 


INSTILTU'TLON, incorporated by Royal Charter, with 
power to hokt Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 


nill.— Art Journal, August, 1862. 
PPuE COTTON DISTRICTS RELIEF 
- FUND. 


BRIDGEWATER HOUSE COMMITTEE, 


r - +r r + r 
PROTESTANT YOUNG LADY 
A& WANTED, by a family of respectability, in the South of 
Ireland, English, or French, well qualified to instruct a girl gf 
3 years of age, in Kuglish, Preach, and music thoroughly, 
and needlework, As she will be treated as one of the family 
terms must be very moderate, and references. satisfactory. 
Apply by letter, in French (pre-paid), addressed to, CORINNE, 
post-oltice, Clogheen, county Tipperary. 


; F Wave ee 
\ 7ACATION GOVERNESS.—A Parisienne, 
ave 24, engaged in a first-class ladies’ school, wishes to 
meet with an ENGAGEMENT for the holidays, from the 17th 
of December to the 20th of January. No remuneration but 
travelling expenses and laundress. Address J. B., Beaver s 
library, London-street, Greenwich. 


OVERNESS (RESIDENT).—A_ young 
lady wishes to meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS, ina family or school, to children not above 12 
or lo years Of age, Acquirements—English, French, and 
niisie. Satisfactory references given and required,— Address 
L. BF. C., post-oftice, Pwiekenhant 


rf YOVERNESS.—A Lady, of much experience 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS, and with high testi- 
monials, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMEN'T, or Daily Pupils, near 
London. Is of strictly religious and sound eharch principles, 
andan excellent elementary teacher. Attainments—French, 
German, drawing, and superior music, Salary liberalL—N., 
G1, Euston-road. 


a a, | ¥ Al € 
GOVERNESS (RESIDENT).—A lady, who 
K has tiled her present engagement 6} vears, is desirous 
of a RE-ENGAGEMENT to advanced pupils. ber acquire- 
ments are uutsic, French, German, [tatian, and singing, with 
the usual reqairements of an English education. Address 
sux 133, Mr. Slocombe's, bookseller, Chipping Ongar, Essex. 


serail a iy 
NOVERNESS or COMPANION.—A lady, 
Age 23, desires a RE-ENGAGEMEN'S. Ac yuirements 
—rnusic, singing, drawing (in varions styles), dancing, French, 
aud rudiments of German, with a good English education. 
Sahary 25 to 30 guineas.—Bura, post-oltice, \therstoue, War- 
wickshire, 


a Yr 
GOVERNESS (NURSERY). —A_ young 
Lady wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMEN'T, to coonence 
the education of two or three children. No objection tea 
tradesinan’s famikty.—Address EK. C., Miss Bayley’s, opposite 
the Grove, Hackney. 


si mh | ® Er Tra 

{CHOOLMISTRESS.—WAN'TED,. a 
K YOUNG LADY, residing in Bayswater, ta conduct a 
girls’ day-school, under the supervision of a gentleman. 
Higlish only required, A yery small salary given, with pri- 
vate instruction in musie and English. No board or residence. 
—Apply by letter only, stating age, &, to Alpha, No. 49, 
Northumberland-place, Westbourne-grove, W, 


LARS COMPANION or FAMILY 


ASSOCTATE, &e—A Widow Lady, af much experience, 
is anxious to obtain such a position. Is prepared to undertake 
the management of the domestic arrangements ; has travelled 
by sea and land. No objection to going abroad; and is like- 
Wise acquainted with the necessary requirements needful in 
cases of ilIness. Remuneration a matter for reciprocal ar- 
rangement.—Address BE. K.T., Rose Cottage, North-hill, High- 
gate, N. 


fE OUSEKEEPER to an elderly Gentleman, 
or as Companion to an elderly or invalid Lady, where a 
servantis kept. ‘The advertiser (trom the country) has lived 
in that capacity 20 vears. Unexceptionable references can be 
given. Salary of less impartance than a comfortable home.— 
Address BE. M., 3, Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington. 


L 


myn . . 
A PIVENDANT.—A Lady wishes to procure a 
STPUATION for an ATTENDANT, with whom she is 
now obliged to part in consequence of an entire alteration in 
her household. She is a good housekeeper, and a nice cook, 
An invalid or lady wishing to travel would find her valuable.— 
J. K., Copse-hill, Wimbledon. 


N URSE, &.—WAN'TED, hy a respectable 
Person, a SITUATION as NURSE, or Attendant and 


Instructress to children under 12 years of age, in a family pro- 
ceeding to Australia. 1s a good sailor, and can givethe highest 
and most satisfactory reference.—Address, M. A, C., Mr. 
Ilyam’s, bookseller, 19, Waleot-buildings, Bath. 


| 


valuable Institution, being in great and immediate want of 
funds to continue its work, a kind friend has promised to give 
257., provided seven others will do the same, 200/. being the 
sum immediately required. .Xs a proof that this Home is 
sought for and valued by governesses, the balaucesheet shows 
that 4770. were paid by them for board and lodging during the 
past year: a very moderate sum in addition would therefore 
stulice to atford ‘a Home for 135 governesses, Which was the 
number received last year. [tis earnestly hoped that Christian 
people who can feck the necessity and importance of such a 
shelter from the dangers to which young governesses are 
exposed, will be willing to lend a helping hand to prevent this. 
Home bein closed. his must inevitably be the case, unless 
funds are iumediately supplied. Smaller donations or annual 
subscriptions would be most gratefully acknowledged in order 
to meet the current expenses of the Home. Bankers, Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., Noe, 20, Birchin-lane, for the 
‘Temporary Home for Governesses, No. 3, Devonshire-terrace, 
Trustees—John Labouchere, isq., and J. Rashleigh, Esq. 


W IMBLEDON PARK.—A handsome, 

J mnodern, detached Residence, built by Messrs. Cubitt, 
with beautifulty timbered grounds, JEESSRS. DEBENEHAM 
aud TEWSON are instructed by the owner, who is about to 
leave England, to SELL at the Mart, on ‘Fuesday, December 
9, at twelve, the elegant, modern FREEMOLD RESIDENCE, 
Known as “ DEVON LAWN,” Victoria Road, Wimbledon 
Park, situate in the preferable part of this eminently healthy 
and favourite neighbourhood, within five miles of Hyde Park 
Corner, a short drive from Richmond Park, and about a mile 
from Putney Station. ‘The Residence is on a moderate scale, 
and aduirably built and finished, having been erected by 
Messrs. Cubitt especially for tae abode of the late owner, Alb 
the materials and workmanship are of the very best quality, 
and although at preseat only adapted for a small establish- 
ment, it has heen so constructed that a wing could readily 
be added, and thus make it a good family abode. | It now 
comprises six bedchambers, a servant's attic, & man’s sleep- 
ing room, three reception-rooms on the ground floor, viz., 
drawing-room and boudoir tagether, 34 ft. by Lo ft.; dining. 
room, 20 ft. by 16 ft. (exclusive of bay window) ; poring - 
rooin, 18 ft. Gin. by 1st. Lofty hall, bath-room with bath, 
and supplies of hot ant cold water; excellent dry domestic 
oftices (including room for housekeeper). and good cellarage, 
The approach from the road is by a carriage-drive through the 
grounds, the extent of which is upwards of tel acres, ¢uibel- 
lished with a varicty of well-grown timber. The residence, 
with about two aud a halé acres, will be offered in ane lot, and 
the remainder of the land in four lots, but if required, the entire 
property, or any two or more lots, will be offered together ; or 
the whole or any part can be treated for by private contract, 

Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. LAwkence and Markey, 
solicitors, 6, Lincoli’s-innu-tields, aud of the -\uctioneers, 80, 
Cheapside, , 


VAD AME TUSSAUD’S. EXHIBITION, 
Established Twenty-seven Years in Baker-street. 

A full-lensth model of CATILARINE TAYLOR, alias CON 
STANCE WELSON, taken from Life, is now added to the 
Chamber of tlorrors. 

Open from Eleven till half-past ‘Ten. 
Shiling; Extra Rooms Sixpence. 


Adinission One 


6 x “1 . figs 

R OYAL ENGLISIT OPERA, Covent- 

LS gardcn.—(Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. ILarrison, sole lessees.) —Continued success of 
Wallace and Planché’s new Opera, LOVE'S TRIUMPH, 
On Monday, Dee, Ist, Balfe’s popu ay opera, THE BOWEMIAN 
GIRL, in which Miss Auna Wiles will make her second ap- 
pearance. On ‘Tuesday, Dee. 2nd, Thursday 4th, and Satur- 
day 6th, LOVE'S TRIUMPH On Wednesday 3rd, and Friday 
Sth, an Opera. Commence at Eight. Lox Office open daily 
from Ten till Five. No charge for booking or fees to hox~ 
keepers. \ 


TOIEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.— 
2th Night of QUR AMERICAN COUSIN.—Undi- 
ininished attraction of Mr. Sothern in his character of Lord 
Dundreary. Brother Sanys Letter nightly encored, ~My. 
Buckstone as Asa Trenchard every evening; aud the New 
Farce of DUCK HUNTING every evening. , 
MONDAY, December Ist, at; Ravens A ert TRH AN 
MARRY. Mr. W. Farren and Miss BE. Romer, | ler which 
at a Quarter to tt QUR AMERICAN COUSIN, Mr 
Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Miss Lucy 
Rushton, and Mes. E. Fitzwilliam. With DUCK HUN TING, 
Mr. Compton, Mr, Howe, Mr. W. Farren, aud Miss fill, Cons 
cluding with the Popular Ballet of JACKS RETURN FROAL 
CANTON, in which Mr. Arthur Leclerq and Mr, Charles 
Leclercq wlll re-appear, with Miss Fanny Wright and the 
Corps de Ballet, 


Under the Patronage of ILer Most Gracious MAJESTY. 
Hler Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
ILler Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of MECK- 
LENBURG-STRIELLTZ. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE, 
President—The Earl of ILARROWBY, 


The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in distress afforded 
privately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

ANNurFy FUNb,—Klective annuities to aged Governesses 
secured on invested capital, aud thus independent of the pro- 
sperity of the Institution, — ex 

Proyipext Funp.—Provident annuities purchased by ladies 
in any way connected with education, upou Government 
security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This branch 
includés a savings’-bank. : : 

‘A Home for governesses during the intervals between their 
engagements. s ; 

AUSYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 

An Asy7uM for the aged. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Es, F.R.S., F.SJA. 
Auditors—Thomas Hunt, Esq. ; Henry Kingscote, Esq. ; 
Captain the Hou. Francis Maude, RN, 

Hon. See.—Mrs. D. Laing. 

Sankers—Sir S. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square. W. 

32, Sackville-street, W. CHARLES W. KLUGH, See. 


Memobersure consists in the payment of an Annnal Guinea, 
or of ‘fen Guineas imone sum, Subscribers are entitled to, vote 
for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote for each Annual 
I[ali-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Vive 
Guineas. Subseriptious are due on the firstof January, and 
‘an always be remitted by Post Oftice Order, or by a Che jue 
¢rosed * Sir 8. Scott and Co.” 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE 
(Limited).—A NEW COLLEGE for the EDUCATION 
of SONS of GENTLEMEN is innnediately to be erected at 
Malvern, the most healthy locality in England. 
President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttel- , Sir Edinund A. M. Lechinere, 
ton, Lord-Ligutcnant of Wor- Bart, High Sheritt. 
cestershire. 4 The Vicar of Malvern. 
The Right Hon. General Earl) Henry Foley Vernon, 
Beauchamp. MLB. 


Esq, 


| 
| 
i 
i 
t 
i 
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The Right Hon, Sir Jolin S. | Os.nan Ricardo, Esq., MP. 
Pakington, Bart., G.C.B., | G. Wingfield Dighy, Esq. 
MP. Oliver Mason, Esq. 

Major-General Wilinot. J. M. Guily, Esq., M.D. 

COUNCIL, 

The Hon. Frederick Lygon, | J. M. Gully, Esq., MLD,, Mal- 
M.P., Chairman. vern. 

Sir Sa A. H. Lechmere, | L. Stummes, Esq., M.D., Mal- 
Bart. ver. 

Fle hey, George Fisk, LL.B., | J. Oliver Mason, Esq., The 


Crescent, Birmingham. | 
A. (. Sherriff, Esq., Wor- 

cester, 
J. W. Lea, Esq., Woreester. 
J. 2. Wilton, Esq., Malvern. 


Vicar of Malvern. 

J. Slaney Pakington, Esq., 
Kent’s- green, near Wor- 
cester, 

OG. RR. Coxwell, Esq., Malvern, 
Applications for prospectus. shares, and further information 

to be made to the Honorary Secretary, 

L. STUMMBS, Esq., M.D., Malvern, 
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CLOTHING for the RELIEF of _the 

LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE OPERATIY ES 
Depot, Bridewell, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Othe Lord 
Mayor and Comittee beg to announce that by the kindness 
of the Governors of Bridewe!! a portion of that building 
has been placed at their disposal for the RECEPTION of 
CLOTHING for the use of the suffering population in the 
distressed districts; they therefore invite contributions of 
clothing of all kinds, and of blankets, aul request that they 
may he sent ta the above mentioned place for the Cominittee. 
Mansion-house, E.0., October 21, 


YOYAL ORTHOPEDIC TOSPITAL, 
for Club-foot, Spinal and other Deformities, 315, Oxford- 
street.—In_ consedtence of the yery numerous claims the 
Cominittee have resolved to adinit six additional in-patients, 
and urgently APPEAL to the public for the means of mecting 
the extra outlay thus incurred, 
M. KINSEY, M.A., Chaplain and Hon. Sec. 
HENS MASKELL, Beeretarye 


— The Earl of DERBY, K.G., Chairman. 
Phe subscriptions to this fd may be paid in instalments of 
not less than one-fifth monthly, to the account of the Treasurer 
of the Cotton Districts Relief Fund, with the Bank of England, 
City ; Messrs. Coutts and Co, ; Messrs. Hoare and Co,, Bankers, 
London; and the Branch Bank of England, Manchester. 
Each instalment paid should be described as first, second, 
or third, &e., in the account. 
Any communication for the Treasurer or the Secretary can 
be addressed to No, 80, Cornhill, E.C. 
Subscriptions are advertised weckly, on Saturdays only. 
J. WILSON PAPTEN, Treasurer, 
JAMES PL KAY, SILUYELEWORTIL, Secretary. 


CETY of LONDON TOSPITAL for 
DISEASES of the CILEST, Victoria-park 
Patients under treatment last week, 1009 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
earnestly SOLECLTED in support of tle charity. 
HENRY SEWELE, Ton. Sec 
RICLEARD BP, SLATER, See 
Office, 6, Liverpool-street, EC, 


are 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY: 


CariTaAL—ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Chief Opice—Queen Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 
London Ofice—s83, King Willian Siveet, B.C. 
Scotch Office, National Bank-buildings, Glasgow. 
Trish Ofice—iQueen-chambers, Westuiorcland-street, Dublin 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Edwards Moss, Esq., Liverpool. 
Christopher Bushell, Esq., Liverpool. 
Edward Heath, Esp, Liverpool. 
Board OF Direcrors, 
Chairman of the Company— 
Jernard Hall, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool. 
Depuly-Chaiviien— | 
Joseph Kitchen, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool, 
Thomas I. Bennett, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool, 
Kenneth Dowie, Esg., Merchant, Liverpool, 
Leary Duckworth, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool, 
John Graham, Esq., Merchant, Birmingham, 
Charlton R. fall, bsq., Wine Broker, Liverpool. 
\lexander Ehastie, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow, 
Willian, Hind, Esq-, Merchant, Liverpool. 
Patrick Ilunter, Esq., Broker, Liverpool, 
a. W. Kelly, Esa., Merchant, Liverpool, 
J. A. Picton, Esa., Architect and Surveyor, L'pool. 
Samuel Stitt, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool, 
HL. Tunnicliffe, Esq., Corn Merchaut, Liverpool. 
Win. Aiki, Esq., Merchant, London, 
Edward P. Alderson, Esq., Merchant, London. 
Henry Bruce, Esy., Merchant, London 
Abel Chapman, Esy., Wine Merchant, London. 
Henry Fowler, Esq., Tiniber Merchant, London. 
Manager and Actuary of the Company. 
J. Moncrieff Wilson, Esq. é 
Sub-Manager of the Company—Jonn EB, Leyland, Esa: 
Seerelary to the London Branch—¥. Aion. Es4. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held 
pool on the 29th October, 1sc2, the Report state 
balance on the year's suctions, after providing for 8 
standing claims, was , liv, being more than dot 
that of any previous year, peda 
The Fire Incoine was stated to be 47,4202, 8s—an incTe” 
over the previous year of over 23 per cent. During the Nein 
the expericnce of the Company in this department had aa ; 
unusually favourable, the losses being less than 50 per tt - 
af the net preimiqns. The Directors had given spectal vy 
tion tothe increase of the Home business, resulting, &5 500 oo 
by the last Government Returns, in the fact that, the 1 veher 
of Duty paid hy this Company exceeded that of 35 ¢ 
Offices, some of Which had been in operation over 50 yeats was 
The report stated that the Life Income for the aheber rs 
14,928/, 18s. ded, Showing an increase during the last two Xs pet 
over the Income of the three previous years of overt her 
eent.; that the Mortality of the year was 43 per thes Ne 
the calculated expectation: that over 85 per cent. OF ‘oar Of 
Income was added to the Life Fund; that the are ts3 per 
the Company ends on the 8ist August next, ain that solicy 
cont. of the profits will be divided among participating 1 
holders. * > Million 
Me Capital had been increased during the year to One pert 
Sterling, —siving very general satisfaction to the pro} 
and policy holders. Max. was 
" hividend nt ‘tlie rate of 5 percent. free of Income Tax, Wa 
declared to the proprietors, 
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NoveuBer 29, 1862, 


& MITH’S NEW PATENT ROYAL 


HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) CORSET. 


This last and most important invention of Mrs, Smith, for 


Which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is now perfected, 
and combines all the advantages of Mrs. Smith's former in- 
Yentions with valuable improvements. The fact that all the 
Stays invented by Mrs. Sinith have obtained Prize Medals is 
Stiflicient to show their immense superiority over all others, 
«uid the 
’; ¥ r IONMN 

. ROYAL HARMOZON CORSE 
1S undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to the public. 

To be obtained of all respectable drapers, staymakers, and 
{nilliners, and wholesale only of A, SALOMONS, No. 35, Old 
Change, London. 


CRINOLINE, QUILTED SKIRT, AND STAY 
MANUFACTORY, 

No. 22, LUDGATE-STREET. 
Ay TILLIAM CARTER respectfully informs 

Ladies and the Public that his Stock for the Season 1s 
complete, and he now offers the most approved and fashion- 
ae selection of his Manufactures ever submitted in this 

ity. 

Special attention is requested to the following short enume- 
ration of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
opening of the present Exhibition, and being improvements 
suggested by Exhibitors and others. He now offers for Public 
inspection, Viz,—the new REAL HORSE-ILAIR CRINOLINE 
SHIRT, as worn by H.LH. the Express of the FRENCH. Dis- 
tinguished alike by its symmetrical proportions and sustaining 
powers without the use’ of Steel (not unfrequently considered 
objectionable). 

QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
AND VESTS. 
Tn Humboldt, Scarlet, Magenta, Carmin, Ponceau, Islay, 
Emeraude, Azuline, Mauve, Lilas, Fuschine and all other 
fashionable Colours. / 
Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats ... 


ase 6s. 9. to 80s, 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, 


fashionable) in all colours......... 48. 67. to 88, 6c, 
Watch Spring Steel Skeletons 3s, Od. to les. Ged, 
New French Striped Cashmere Skirts. ...... 7s. Gd. to 21s, 
Mohair and Liama Wool Petticoats, in all 

COTOUTS c-. Se adisfeesBisccasesespeses see 128, OF. tO 25s, 
Taffeta and Brilliante Skirts . 6s. Gd. to 12s. Gd, 


Humboldt, Azuline, Scarlet, Magent 
ali the new colours in Winsey Petti 
of every approved shape 

Terre Velvet Poplin Train Skirts ... oN 

Quilted Silk, Alpaca and Australian Wool 
POthinats. ccsescopioystitesten ene daCeourry> qq rem ter eon 

Every New Colour in Embroidered French 
Merino Skirts... 

Flannel ‘Train Petticoats, in every 

Quilted Merino and Silk Vests oo... eeecee eee 

LADIES’ SELF-ADJUSTING 
AND BODICES, 

Of every Description, nade from the best materials and con- 

structed on the most approved principles (the result of many 

Years’ experience and study). 

German, Belgium, and Paris Wove Stays,.. 38. 11d. to 12s, 6, 

The New beautifully fitting Solferino Wove 
Corset, just received from France, in all 


8s. Gil. to 25s, 
Sis, 6d. 


Gs. 64. to 428 


21s. to, 42s. 
98. 6d. to 18s. Gd. 
Ys. Gd, to 9s. 9, 


CORSETS 


BIZOS Bes, wer eave cslicinictcshertersssisisihom estat in 15s, Ge, 
Ladies’ E stening Coutil 
MS OCICOS ios occas dovenvutacccndesssesscanonannectoncetetee Is. 1d. to 8s. 6.2. 


2s, Gd, to 15s. 6d, 


French Merino Bodices and Stays : 
All the new colours in front fastening 
SAtteen Stays... .coceccogvesvcecesevsveerees; pooveseeese 
Ladies’ family and nursing “8, Abdo- 
Ininal Belts, &e. ... rit. 
Children’s Bands, Belt es, Stays, &e. 
Ladies’ Dress Improyers in Cambric, Horse- 
hair, Crinoline, Stecl, We,...... 1s. ta 4s, Gf. 
Every lady should wear one of Carter’s Patent Safety 
Pockets, the price being so moderate and the inipossibility of 
its being picked. Dress pockets, 1s.; Coutil Side Pockets, 


Is. Gd. each, : 
THE SYLPHIDE, 


_ A corset so named froin its perfect adaptation to the figure, 
is particularly reconunended to public notice, it is remarkable 
for its extreme flexibility, it is self adjusting, and in conse- 
Guence of the absence of india rubber it is perfectly inodorous. 
Tie removal of all pressure and a perfect fit is guaranteed. 


WILLIAM CARTER haying just completed extensive 
alterations in his premises, has now secured every accom- 
dation for the inspection of his novelties, and respectfully 
Solicits an early visit. Ladies will find competent attendants 
and every facility for fitting and trying on. ‘The present stock 
has been specially prepared for the opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while every care lias been taken to produce the 
Most fashionable and tasteful stock in London, dne regard has 
been paid to moderation in price, W. Carter confidently offers 
the whole as the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


UNRESERVED SALE 
Gf all the past season's Stock isnow on, and as the whole has 
been marked atsuch a reduction as will ensure an iinmediate 
Clearance, it is particularly requested that an early visit should 
be made. 
29 dozen Crinoline skipts, French, cost 10s. G7., now selling 
atls. lid. 
509 Winsey Skirts (last year’s patterns), cost 12%., now seiling 
at 3s, 3d, 
40 dozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats, cost 145., now 
__ Selling at 5s. Gi. i 
500 French Merina Garibaldi Jackets, at 3s, 07, 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET. 


7s. Gl, to 15s. Gd, 


8s. Gi, to 21s, 
Bd. to 1s. Gd. 


retreat ie tretys 


me) 
P EDS, MATTRESSES, and BEDSTEADS, 

F WihhtaAM § BURTON'S NEW LIST of BEDS, 
EEDDING, and BEDSTEADS is NOW READY, and can 
© had gratis. 

The quality of Beds, mattresses, &e., of every description, 
i@ is able to guarantee. They are made on the premises, in 
the presence of customers, ‘Their prices are in harmony with 
those which have tended ta wake his house-ironmonzery 
PStablishiment the most extensive in the kingdom, 


Feather W008 v.iscesssecedecces eda cosceeses fron £1 5 0 toL8 0 0 
Geriian spring mattresse: be 8550, 5 a7 20-0 
Vatent Itheiocline beds... ss 210 6) ot GON 
Horse-hair mattresses «+ O16 0 , 4 0.0 
Wool inattresses x O 7 Ga, ¢ 0.0 
Plock mattresse sese gs 06 6 , 018 0 
Sheets ......0 per pair ,, 9 7 6 4, 2.0.0 
Blaikets each ,, ° 0 3°05) 4°90 
Toilet quilt sly MEAL OP 29 £3p 
Counterpanes » O82 6, OF oO 
Portable folding bi 3 MLR spspeer 0 ow 0, 210 
-atentiron bedsteads, with dove- 

tAUOMtE Runt te see seo 
Ornamental brass ditto +» 3 6 0,25 0 0 
Children’s cots .... om tlen Go, S080 
Patent elongating eet O i285. 0 


\ FURNISHING CATALOGUE 
May be had gratis, and free by post. lt contains upwards of 
““9 Tlustrations of his Wimited Stack of Sterling Silyer and 
ectro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
~OVers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
bieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
‘Md Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, ‘Toilet Ware, 
Vurnery, fron and Brass Gedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roo 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Vlans of the 
> Venty Large Show-rooins, at 39, Oxford-strect, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 
X¥ and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, 
“€wman-mews, London, 


IRONMONGERY 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


BY ROYAL 
METALLIC 
TO THE 


RESPECTFULLY invites 


JOSEPH Grr ore 
the attention of the Public to the following 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


COMMAND. 
PENMAKER 
QUEEN. 


Numbers of his 


which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal preference, 


For GENERAL USe.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 163, GOL. 
For Botp Free WRITING.—Nos, 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. 
For GENERAL Use.—Por Lange, Free, 
Magnum Bonu, No. 263, In Mepiem and Broap Poryts, 
For GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. 
New Bank Pen. No, 840. The Autograph Pen. 
For COMMERCIAL Purposes.—The Ceiebrated Three-hole 


Tn Extra-FINe and Fixe Porrs, No, 262. 


Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 


In FINE Poryts, 


In Mepivy, Poryrs. 
30LD WRITING.—The 


Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 803. The Patent 
In Frye Porxts, Small Barrel. No, gio, 


The Celebrated Four-hole Corre- 


spondence Pen, No, 202. The Public Pen, No. 292, ‘I'he Public Pen, with Bead, No, 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos 
ad, NO, 


392, 405, 603, 


To be had of every respectable Stationer in the Work. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR ENXI 


*ORTATION AT THE 


Manvuracrory: VICTORIA WORKS, Graham-street ; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham; 
91, John-street, New York; and of 


WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37, Gracechureh-street, E.C. 


SANSFLECTUM 
COMBINING DURABILITY AND LIGHTNESS WITIL ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 


Puffed Horse-haiv Crinoline (Registered), 
10s. 6d., 24s. Gd, and vss. Ged, each. 


The Victoria Bustle, 2s. 6d. 


CRINOLINES, 


Sansflectum Crinoline, 7s, 92., 128, 9.2 
13s. 6c, and 18s, GU. each. 


“A LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies have to be thankful for is the Patent 


Sansfleetum Skirt.”"—Couwrt Journal. 


‘\ vyeat feature in these Skivts is, that they may at ali times pe 


shape is very elegant, and they are iiot easily put out of order, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX PRETTY FRENCH JUPONS, 
EK. PHILPOTT, 3 (ic PICCADIL LY, W. 


SEASON, 


dilly; Carter and 


PATENT 


W., 


“WAC 


kept perfectly clean by simply using a wet sponge, The 


"~The Queen, 


SANSFLEc 


> 


66, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


GRATIS AND POST-FRER, 
TUM JUPON SKIRT. 


A DECIDED NOVELTY, 


AND RIVAL TO ANY HITHERTO PRODUCED, 


> 7 val . eA ? 
‘SOMBINING the Dress Improver with the Parisian Train 
and forming as it a 


does the MOST ELEGANT and FINISHED JUPON of the 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HUBBELL AND WILLIS, LONDON; 


AND RETAIL OF 


Jones and Co., Hatone-place ; Grant and Gask, pp aiordsiteot ; FE. Philpott, Picea- 
Fanar'C) ee Ouston, Regent-street; A. Hager, Edgware-road; G. Timas 
New Coventry-street; Messrs, KE. Hammond, Leic : 
bourne-grove, Bayswater: Mile, Levilly, George-s 


ster-sjuare; W. H. Johns, West- 
eet, Hanover-square, 
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VIDERDOWN PETTICOATS. 
These Petticoats, now for many years hon sured ie 
Royal and distinguished patronage, are hot to be surpassed 
for elegance, lightness, and comfort, List of prices on appti- 
eation. . 
W. H. BATSON and CO. 1, Maddox-street 
STAYS, CRENOLINES, AND CORSETS. 
YNHE ONLY PRIZE MEDAY 
: for Excellence of Workuianship and New Combinations 
INSTAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSE ES has been awarded 
to A. SALOMONS. Wholesale Manufacturer, No. 35, Gid 
‘Change, London, E.C. Any of the Goods exhibited by him 
m Class 27 C (Clothing Department), including the PAVLEN'T 
( ARDINEIBUS (COLLAPSING) JUPON, tnay be obtained, 
retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and Stayimakers, 


» Revent-street. 


\ + y Y)ray — 
MEBS. BARNARD, COURT MILLINER, 
to infoee  LOUNT-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, begs 
ry Inform the Nobility and Gentry she has just reccived from 
EMBO ection of NOVELTIES in BONNETS, MANTLES, 
reapentee eee &e., adapted to the present Season, and 

spectfully solicits ait inspection of the same. 


Country orders P : 
a] at ‘Ys receive her speci atte 
Winter Mantle, one euinea er special attention. 


MOMWIE EXhHTRyp kee eee 
TUE UXHIBITION 'TALTING BOOK, 
Samak REGO, and THE WINTER OOK for 1862, 
Of THE PERSE PE AET ER ting each. Also, a New Edition 
for acquiring he Ar NG BOOK, containing Instructions 
Collars, Rdeings, ce. yeh, tition fo Narious Designs for 
Needlework Establishinent. “yo io! Berlin Houses, or her 
square, Ww. ishment, 7), Vrinces-street, Cayendish- 


An elegant 


| zg » Tr mon Yr — aa 
{LLUMINATED WOVEN BOOKMARKS 
of Coventry manufacture. These aplengia 2 ws 

of the Coveutry loours are useful as Well sblendid productions 
can be obtained in a variety of choice des Os, eaitabio They 
book; they need only to be seen to be appreciated, ee for any, 
should purchase one. A specimen, ina beantiful desist ae 
on receipt Of six stamps, and a stamped and directed envelope, 

Address — MULLONEY and JOUNSON, ~Tronmonece r Bot 
Coventry. 3 ON 


x mn. : 

IANOFORTES, first quality, at MOORE 

and MOORE’S, No. 104, Bisho ysLate-street Within 
These are first-class pianos, of rare excellence, possessing ex. 
quisite improvements (recently applied), which effect a erand 
pare and beautiful quality of tone, that stands unrivalled 
’rice from 18 euineas. First Class pianos for hire, with easy 
terms of purchase. : 


TOUR CARD, If YOU PLEASE2—A 
Copper-Plate Engraved (any Style) Is. 50 Bese Cards 
printed, 1s., post free. 50 Wedding Envelopes 2s. 
A. GRANGER, 308, Hieh Holborn, W.C. 


Al yo nr @) Al ae * 
Pp NEL SSCOPES, OPERA, RACE, FIELD, 
and GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGHT RE- 
CONNOYVPTRING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses, Will show a person 
to Know him 2}. and an object from 10 to 12 miles. They are 
preferred for deer-stalking by sportsmen, gamekeepers, and 
tourists. Also Jupiter's moos, Saturn's rines, and the double 
stars, are distinctly seen. 
Mrssks. SOLOMON, opticians, 29, Albemarle-street, Piecadiliy, 
opposite the York Ilotel. 


wy PE CTACLES.—The Patent, Newly- 
7 invented TINTED SPECTACLES are patronised by the 
majosity of the Nobility, including Viscount Palmerston, 
They give extraordinary relief to weak, dim, and defective 
vision. 

S. and B, Solomons, No, 39, Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


W. EF, THOMAS AND CO.’S 
SEWING 


MACHINES, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 


yonpy ry wee : 
F. ‘THOMAS and (po. bee to acquaint the Public that the Royal 
PMnnipssioners have confirmed by a special minute the award (made by the Jury in 
July) ofa PRIZE MEDAL to WW. PtoOM AS and Co. for their PATENT SEWING MAC MINES, 
and have explained that the NON-publieation of the grant arose from an official oversicht, 


ELSTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Price complete, fron, Six ¢ 


ruineas. 


QEWS from two ORDINARY SPOOLS, requires no RE-WINDING, finishes its work 
' 


where it stops, and the seam, if cut at every inch will not rip. 
WHIGHT AND MAN, 199 17OLBORN-HILL. 


Mawneractory: GIPPING Works, IPSWICH. 


MOHIS ELEGANT, FRAGRANT, and 
PELLUCID OIL is universally in high repute for 
its unparalleled success in promoting the Growth, Re- 
storing and Beantifying the Human Hair. It prevents 
Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
HAIR, cleanses it from seurf and Dandriff, and makes it 
Beautifully soft, Pliable, and Glossy. 
For CHILDREN it is especially recommended, as 
forming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD of HATR, 
while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and 


the numerous testimonials constantly received of its effleacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 1 merits, Price 3s. Gd., 
7s, 10s. Gd. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, Natton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
+ Ask for “ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL." 


—————————_ - 
—— a ewe 


Just out, price 6d., by post for 7 stamps, 


RIMMEL’S 


ALMANACK for 18683, 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND PERFUMED, FAR EXCEEDS ITS PREDECESSOR IN 
SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE. 


ig IMPARTS A DELIGHTFUL SCENT to Pocket Books, Desks, Carl Cases, Albums, 


and forms a pleasant memento to send to friends at home or abroad.—Sold by all the Trade, 


KE. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her Majesty, 96, Srranp, and 24, CORNHILL, Lonpon. 


WHY NOT TAVE THE BEST? 
pe RYEA’S “MAIZENA” is 

ONLY Prize MepaL Corn FLour; 

And was glso reported by the Jury 
“EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.” 


Try it—most respectable Chemists and Grocers sell it. 
no more than others, 


the 


Price 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, AWARDED BY THE JURORS OF 
CLASS 4. 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD sTaRct. 
of Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTITERSPOON and CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


DP UXN'S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 

4s. Gd, per Gatlon, is emphatically umequalled for purity 
and brillianey of Burning in] Moperaror and other Oil 
Lamps.—DUNN and Ca,, 30, Cannon-street, City. 


Delivered free eight miles. 


AINLESS TOOTH and STUMP 
A  =OENPRACTION, without the use of Chloroform, Elec- 
tricity, or any stupifying ageney (by Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent), 


i 


Messrs. BETHELL and HARTRY sole 
re sat this process Messrs. B. and IT, guarantee per- 
ect Dnnunity from pain oy the least inconvenience during an 
operation generally so dreaded. Messrs. Bethell and Hartry 
have also patented a valuable discovery iin mechanical den- 
tistry, Whereby the teeth, gums, and palate are made in one 
picce, rendering any breakage a perfect impossibility. ‘The 
Teeth are lighter than any ather ever constructed, eombined 
with perfect articulation and mastication. Teeth filled. 
Messrs. Bethell and Hartry are wiflins ta grant licences to 
practise their painless dentistry to dentists out of London, 
granting only one licence in each town,—39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly, W. Consultation free, 


S 111 Pp ; 

VUAKSPEARE’S MAGIC BISOU POST 

OFFICE (Registered). — This’ Unique, Classical, and 
Interesting Game, with full instruc tions and complete appoint- 
nents, the most finished, merry anid pleasing Amusement ever 
created; from one to a thousand ean enjoy the fun at once. 
A perfect Post Office sent free, by return, for Eighteen Postaze 
Stumps. 4 tres 
GREIG, South-row, Marshall-street, London, W, 


MAN HUNTING on the UPPER NILE, 
AVE Soe the Field of Noy, 2% Price GL A copy for 7 stamps 
O46, Strand. WoC. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 

r Ad Vp $ * ¢ F 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, desizned to preserve for future 

reading all that is worthy of preservation, 
Vols. L. to Vi. may be had, price 4s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for Prizes and Presents, 7%. Gd, 
Criric Orricr, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


, Ary. > e 
PEAUTIFUL POETRY.—Weekly, price 
4d.; and in Monthly Parts, price 1s, 4d. A‘ye-issue of 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY, the Choicest of the Present and the 
‘ast. Nos. 1 to 17, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready, 
Crirte Orrice, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PSSAYS on PREACHING and SKETCHES 

of SERMONS, for Clersymen, eyery week in the 

CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price 8d. AC speeiinen copy in 
return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d., 


HANDY-BOOK of ECCLESIASTICAL 


LAW. Especially adapted for the use of the Clergy and 
Solicitors. By GEORGE K. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 


inn, Barrister-at-Law. - 
CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PEAS at the IMPORTERS’ PRICKES.— 
“The Fiery Cross aud Flying Spur, with the finest de- 
scription of the New Season's Teas, having at last arrived, 
THE BASE INDIA ‘TEA COMPANY are offering them at 
the merchants’ prices ;— 
Kich Pekoe Souchong Congou, per Fiery Cross, sold by 
the importer at 3s., duty Is, 5d., merchant's protitld. s. d. 


per Ib., price to consume . 46 
second quality ... . 42 
Hine Congou, per ying Spur, sold by the importer at 

2s. bd., duty Is. dc, Inerchants’ protit ld. per tb, price 

to consumer ceons oe sencevedaveccoscesnees ecce o D 


Second quality ... eee 

Congou Teas from 2s, 44., better 2s. 6e., uscful 2s. &dé., strony 
and rough 3s, 

All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9, 
Great St. [elen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate, and warranted 
pure. 


MeOokE BROTHERS’ NEW LONDON- 
BRIDGE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
i@'T'rA.—Moore Brothers and Company are the only City mer- 
chants willing to supply families who buy for cash direct, at 
merely merchants prices, in quantities not less tian vibs. The 
saving effected will be found considerable, as will be seen by 
a careful perusal of their detailed prospecttts, Which will be sent 
free on application. 
MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
Merchants, 35, London-bridge, City, B.C. 

“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that what they state will 

be fairly carried out.”—Aorning Post, Cet. 30, 


[PLOUR, warranted free from adulteration, 
- to any part of London (not less than 14lbs.), carriage free, 
—Whites for pastry, at per bushel (56lbs,), 10s, 4d, : {ousehold, 
reconnnended for bread-making, ts 8.2; seconds, 9s.; Meal 
for brown bread, 9s.—Address HORSNATLE and CATCH- 
VOOL. Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex, or 97, CGoswell-road, 
City-read, E.C, Directions for bread-inaking, eratis, ‘Terms 
cash, A half sack or upwards free to any railway station 
within 200 niles. . 


ge) rly ‘ ® 
DAINS IN THE HEAD, DIMNESS OF 
__ SIGIIT, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of 
Spirits, Apprehension of Imaginary Danger, Fear of Sudden 
Death, Disinclination for Active’ Employment, and. other 
symptoms at all times troublesome, may be quickly removed 
hy the use of Parr’s Lire Pinus. May be obtained of any 
Medicine Vendor, in boxes, Is. 14d, Ys. 9¢., and in Family 
Packets, Is. each. : 


r ne a) or aa ¥. fs 
DD EAENESS.—1 he SOUND MAGNIFIER 
INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly-invented 
instrument for severe cases of deafness. It fits into the ear, 
not perceptible, removes singing noises in the head, and enables 
deaf persons to hear distinctly at Church, and at public 
assemblies. 
S. and B. SoLomoys, 59, Albermarle street. Piccadilly, 


[JC ZEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES are 
& daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from 


the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as the most 
effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Coven and 
all disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat, Sold in Boxes, 
Is. 13d., Tins 2s, 9d., 48, 6d., and Is. cach, THomAs KEATING, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


DT) INNEF ORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been, during twenty-five years, 
emphatically sanctioned py the medical profession, and uni- 
versally accepted by the public, as the best remedy for acidity 
of the stomach, heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, 
and as a mild aperient for delicate constitutions, more 
especially for ladies and children. [t is prepared, in a state of 
perfect pnrity and uniform strength, only by Drynerorp and 
Co., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable 
chemists throughout the world, 
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nT LETTE 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 To 262, REGENT STREET, 


PUBLICLY ANNOUNCE THEIR 
r > a a) r . 4) r 
NEW STOCK of FRENCH and ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, in SHAWLS, SILKS, 
it SUPERB COLOURED and BLACK MOIRES ANTIQUE. 
The ROYAL POPLIN, Black and Coloured, Surpassing every other Dress for the Autumn, extra length, 3 Guineas the Dress, 
The PARIS MANTLE, CLOAK, and SILAWL DEPART MENTS, possess Great Attractions. ae Fe 
Also, their well-known FAMILY LINENS, BATH and WITNEY BLANKETS, WELCH and SAXONY FLANNELS, &ce. 
Every requisite for Charities, Schools, &c., as usual, at special charges. 


OERECRH@AT RS Die OAeN TD | CYORM{PTACN.Y. 
INDIA SHAWLS rrom tus INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ARMER and ROGERS, the only European Exhibitors of India Shawls, beg to state that 
- they are now SELLING the remainder of their EXHIBITION SHAWLS at greatly REDUCED PRICES. Amongst 
them is a great variety of handsome Gold-worked Long Shawls, at five guineas; usual price twelve guineas. 


THE GREAT INDIA WAREHOUSE, 171, 178, 175, 179, Regent-street. 


PRIZE LINENS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
()RCHARD AND COMPANY HAVING PURCHASED the STOCK of LINENS of 


two Manufacturers of Prize Linens shown in the International Exhibition (South-East Gallery), consisting of Damask 

Table Linens, Napkins, Slips, D'Oyleys, Irish Sheetings, Scotch and Barnsley Shectings, Towellings, Diapers, Lawns, and 

other descriptions, have removed them to Argyll House, 256 & 262, Regent-street, for PUBLIC SALE, at prices not exceeding 
those of a less attractive character. ' x 

With these will be shown the CRIMEAN HERO TABLE LINEN, as supplied to her Majesty the Queen of England, the 

Emperor of the French, and two other Royal Tables. These were the great attraction in Damask Table Linens at the 


Exhibition, 
Ho ORCHARD AND COMPANY, Argyll House, Regent-street. 
Ba Treas CeaK Cie leeks = Kees 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Class 20. No, 3,843, 


MESSRS. JAY 


HAY E THE HONOUR to announce that the whole of the BLACK SILKS manufactured 
bv Messrs. BALLANCE and SONS for the Exhibition will be offered for SALE at the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, on and after November 3, at the Makers’ Invoiced Prices. , 

These RICH. SILKS have been expressly manufactured with a view to show the perfection to which Black Silks may be 
brought. For durability in wear, brilliancy in colour, and richness of the material, they are superior to any Black Silks ever 
yet produced. A long time must necessarily elapse before such a rich collection of Black Silks can be seen again. 

‘\s these SILKS will be sold at the manufacturer's prices, the cost will be little more than the ordinary charges for good 


Black Silks, and the length of wear will more than repay the extra price of purchase. — 
Messrs. JAY would impress this fact upon their customers and the public, that as these RICH SILKS cannot be made 


for the prices at which they will be sold, the Firm can offer no more after those now on hand have been disposed of. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET. 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND CHECKED GLACES, 


At 1. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. lld. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 
JOHN HARVEY, SON, and (Co, 9, LUDGATE HIUL, 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE £5. 


POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Rice FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and Trimmed 
with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, &e. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price, The Prize Medal awarded. 


E.C, 


RICH BLACK VELVET CLOAKS. 
ESSRS. IIOWELL, JAMES, and CO., have prepared for the Winter Season a beautiful 


variety of NEW SHAPES IN CLOAKS, of the richest Black Lyons Velvet, which they are enabled to offer at 
moderate prices. An inspection is respectfully solicited, 


5, 7, 9, REGENT STREET, PALL MALL. 


PRIZE MEDAL SILKS, VELVETS, SHAWLS, MAN'TLES, GLOVES, &e., from the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


GRANT AND GASK 
AVE BECOME 'THE PURCHASERS of upwards of 150 cases of Goods from the 


International Exhibition, which they have removed for sale to their premises in Oxford-street, comprising the whole of 
the magnificent collection of Lyons Silks, Velvets, Moiré Antiques, French, Cashmere, and Seotch Wool Shawls, Gloves, 
Perfumery, with Lace Goods, Mantles, Dress Fabrics, Ribbons, and various Fancy Articles, all of which have been manutac- 
tured expressly for the Exhibition, and will be sold very cheap, 1n most instances at not more than half the usual prices. 


The Gloves include Jouvin's, Rouquetté’s, Fontaine's, and all the best makers, which will be sold from Is., per pair, anid 
the very best quality at 1s. 11d. and 2s, 3d., none higher. 


The rich Lyons Velvets of Blaché and Co. and others will be sold from 4s. 9d, to 10s. 6¢. per yard, none higher; this lattcr 
quality is usually sold at 21s, per yard. 
The superb Moiré Antiques at 10s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 21s. per yard. 
PAPTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; and 3, 4, 5, WELLS STREET. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF EXHIBITION SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE NOW SELLING the superb collection (removed from the International Exhibition) 


of PURE FR ENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS of thirteen celebrated Manufacturers, which were so- deservedly 
pronounced by the Press as being equal to the first productions of India. Also the Seotch and Wool Exhibition of J. and W. 
Morgan and others; together with the Prize Medal Mantles of Bouillet and Co., Villot and Jackson, Paris; the whole of 
which can be sold at about one-half the usual prices. 


ENGRAVINGS OF MANTLES AND JACKETS POST-FREE. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET. 


af X ae T, AF 
NEW SILKS, MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
W IDE WIDTH FRENCH GLACES, in all colours, from 2s. 4$d. per yard. A large 
parcel at 3s. 6d., reduced from 4s. 97. A great varicty of Fancy Checks and Stripes, from 2s. 44d, per yard, 
BLACK GLACE SILKS from ONE GUINEA the DRESS. 
A LARGE PARCEL of GROS DE NAPLES and SPITALFIELDS SILKS, at 2s. 43d, 28, 64d., 28. 9d., and 3s, 6d, per yard. 
Really cheap. 
The NEW GROS DE SUEZ and GROS D’EPSOM in all colours and in the richest qualities. Milliners and the Trade 
Supplied with all the New Shades in Terrys, Bonnet Silks, Ribbons, Trimmings, &c., at the lowest wholesale prices. 


ALLAN and CO., 69, 70, and 71, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


WINTER DRESSES. 


A LLAN and CO. have a most extensive and choice selection of these Goods, which they are 
SELLING, as will be seen from the following quotations, MUCH UNDER THE GENERAL PRICE:— 


Real SCOTCH WINCEYS, in great variety, from 6$d. fies yard. Knickerbocker and Aberdeen Winceys, in all mixtures, 
from 124d. to 28. 6d. per yard. ‘A large parcel of WOOL REPS, soft, warm, and durable, REDUCED from Lis. 9d. to 7s. 16 
the Dress of 12 Yards. 

Some RICH SILK EMBROIDERED CAMLETS, from 9s. 9d. to 16s, 9d. the full Dress. This lot is worth immediate 
attention. 

Also SHAWLS, MANTLES, FURS, RIBBONS, LACE, &c., at reduced prices, 

Every requisite for Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


ALLAN and Co., 69, 70 and 71. St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


R BA, Lbs Us Re ee 
YU JACKETS AND PALETOTS. 
>ETER ROBINSON, 


are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletéts, and is enabled to 
offer them at the following low quotations :— 


34 inches in depth oe w. =1l0gs. and 12¢s. 

36 ” ” ace w. 12gs. and ligs. 

gti Sine See CN oa ely ep the Louise Quinze Cloak 3} to5 guineas. Patt f materials and engravings post fre 
490 4! “ " Sogs, and 24g. ie Louise Quinze Cloak 3} to5 guineas. Patterns of materials and engravings post free. 


PETER ROBINSON 


MANTLES FROM EXHIBITION CLOTHS. 
NEW JACKETS AND CLOAKS FOR WINTER. 
having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which [HE following NOVEL and ELEGANT DESIGNS, made from the new fleecy nap beaver, Riga 


cloth, Lambskin, Queensland, Shetland, Austrian, Belgian, Frieze, and other cloths, Lyons and Genoa Velvets, &e. 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, are now on SALE:—The Brighton Jacket, from 12s. 9d, to 30s, ; La Militare, 
14s. 9d. ; Maude, 12s. 9d. to 18s. 6d.; the Alexandria, 25s. to 31s. 6d.; the International Cloak, 18s. 6d. to 30s.; the Osborne 
Cloak, 21s. to5 guineas; the Princess Alice Cloak, 1 guinea to 2 guineas; the Alberta Cloak, 1} guineas to 8 guineas ; the 
Alexandrina Cloak, 2 guineas to 34 guineas; the Eugenie Cloak, 24 guineas to 34 guineas; the Queen, 3 guineas to 64 guineas ; 


CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and Co., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churehyard. 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 


Have ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. 

Great care has been exercised in the selection of all the best 
materials, and the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished with 
every requisite. 

MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice. 


LEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 
EXPORT BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONES, 
begs to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the long-cO?- 


invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. _ 
Peter Robinson’s Monthly Ilustrations of New Mantles for- 
warded free on application. 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Al ag 
NEW AUTUMN. SILKS. 
The Reversible Silks, at 10. 88. 6d. 
the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width, 

French Cadrilles, 

1l. 19s. 6d. 

Rich Gros d’Athens, very bright, 

2l. 5s. 6d. 

A lot of very handsome Brochés, 

21. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS 


Fancy French Glacés, 
_ 2. 14s. 6d. 
Chéné Gros Grains, 
81. 18s. 6d. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards. 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OxForD- 


STREET. Prk 
TREET. associations. 


| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
ry r\) 
Rick FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new Banners, &e. 
Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
95s. Gd. to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress. \ 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Ric He stikKs CHAD EEES:— 
Ww Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s, 9d. to 17s, 6d. Full 
Dress. Best Double Mohairs, 8s. 9d. to 13s, 6d, Full Dress. 
_ Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


text book of suc 


mee | YOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.”— 
A portrait and Biography of Mr. Hughes, the Author of 

“Tom Brown's School Days,” will appear in The Queen, of 

Nov. 29. Price 6d. A copy for 7 stamps. 346, Strand, W.C. 


postage stamps for the amount. 


O be SOLD, a bargain, a large and very handsome real FUR SEAL CLOAK, and a Set 


of superb Russian Sables, the property of a lady of rank, leaving England. May be seen at 


CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and Co., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-church-yard. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 4s., demy 8vo., bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, per Ib. 


DECORATION OF CHURCHES, 
WITH AN APPENDIX, AND NUMEROUS WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archzeological Society, 
Author of an “ Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 
CONTENTS 
Introduction:—Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, beauty, 


How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, Texts, | Conclusion. , 
A ppendix:—Decorat ions for Easter; the School Feast; Harvest 
How to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Churchyard Tt 


Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors and Windows, Wall- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Ant Journat.— Mr. Cutts discusses the subject in a true churchmanlike spirit, without an approach to those 
customs or acts of ecclesiastical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. His purpose is to show how ornamentation 
inay be carried out decorously, appropriately, and artistically; he illustrates his principles by a considerable number of wood- 
cuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various parts of a church. The reputation of an archeologist which the author 
enjoys eae qualifies him for the task he has undertaken; and we haye no doubt that the little volume will long be a 
1 matters for the clergy and churchwardens of the Church of England. 

‘““ 4 practical and safe guide.”—Zssexr and West Suffolk Gazette. 

** The “PATTERN ALPHABETS,” referred to in the volume, AND COLOURS FOR WRITING THEM, may be had of 

JAMES BROOK, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.c. The Alphabets are made in two styles and of 

two sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold at 2s. 9d. the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied by | centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due pro 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


tinued patronage of his FRIENDS and the PUBLIC, and t? 
call their attention to his 
SHOW OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
Now preparing, and which this Season will be of a choice and 
elegant description, many New and Tasteful Decorations peins 
selected and introduced. 
- CHRISTMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, 1s. 6d. per 1D- 
c ; _ TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 1 

First Quality, highly decorated, 2s. per 1b. Second ditto, 1s. 6 

Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per 1b. “ES 
q other CAKE 


A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, an 
(in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per 1b. 
POUND CAKES, Is. 4d. per Ib. 
RATAFIAS and MACCAROONS, ls. 8d. per ID- 
SCOTCH BUNS, Is. 3d. per lb. 
SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s. per Cake. v1 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 2s. 
and upwards. sc &C 
PASTRY of every description, CREAMS, ICES, JELLIES. ¢ : 
A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on hance , 
*,* Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Eyenll ~ 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite ae 
Manufactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROP 


nanksgiving ; Confirmation; Marriage; Baptism; Pattern maa Delivery, by, Cah ral paris of Kown Osi 
Alphabets. : = ~ 
D A LEXANDER ROBB begstoinform Expor 


Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he ha 
always on hand a large stock of 

WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS, 

made by machinery, expressly for exportation ; also 

GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, 

$0 much approved of in warm climates; all in cases 

and upwards. apSERY 

He would also direct attention to his prepared N URS SOLE 

BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the canes 

Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, ina ‘a ore 


spaces, Screens, Reredos, Standards, and Coronx, Pulpit 
Font, Communion Tables, &. 


his 


of 25. 


tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best eer ity 


Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the firs D 
made,— Manufactory—79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LON 


es 


AL IES 


MY) 


RIDING HABIT. 


OVERCOAT. 


GIPSY. 


H. J. AND D. NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, ETC., 


NVITE the Public and Visitors to London to inspect the Merchandise in their extensive warehouses in 
Regent-street, W., and Cornhill, E.C. The Stock submitted for inspection affords the Most 
Comprehensive Variety in the World of all descriptions of Dress and Clothing, and is divided into 
Departments as follows :— 
DEPARTMENT FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Where may be seen the Newest Fashions for FULL DRESS, MORNING WEAR, HUNTING, and 
SHOOTING SUITS, PALETOTS, and other OVERCOATS ; HATS, SPORTING, MILITARY, and 
other CAPS, &e. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 


There will be] found the KNICKERBOCKER, ETON, HARROW, and RUGBY SUITS, 
WRAPPERS, OVERCOATS, HATS, CAPS, &c. 
He 2d % 


bf Ys 


| LYLE 
UMléd Mi y, 
YMA 


THE TRAVELLER. PROMENADE JACKET. A LA MILITAIRE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 


raw TS; 

The Newest Desiens are submitted in RIDING HABITS, PANTALON DE CHASSE, HA‘) 

EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS (for Home and Abroad), WOOLLEN TRAVELLING DRESSES, WATER 
see AWEED TRAVELLING CLOAKS, JACKETS, YACHTING DRESSES, éc. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. 


Novelties are here displayed in RIDING HABITS, HATS, PALETOTS, JACKETS, WATER, 
PROOF CLOAKS, &e., adapted for various ages. In each Department the most fashionable articles 
drgss, of the best fabric, at moderate prices, are kept ready for immediate use. plic 

Estimates given for Army and Naval Outfits, Clerical and Municipal Robes, Liveries for Clubs, Pu 
Companies, and Servants. j 

HW. J. & D. NICOLL’S ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON are n° 


. sme : 3 mnt: 
complete, and will be forwarded on application, with patterns of cloth, and particulars for self-measu emen 


AND p. NICOLL, 


114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET, W. ; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON ; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, MAN CHESTER. 


ooo 
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